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ST. OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR 
FROM ST. OLAF COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN., 


WHICH WILL OPEN ITS THIRD CONCERT TOUR AT 
MILWAUKEE ON JANUARY 3, 1922. 


F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, CONDUCTOR 


Baker Art Gallery 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Secured 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-S , Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
yg om in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Norma! Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


234 Main 5St., Orange, . 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 
Annie Friedberg, tage Broadway, New York 


Vocal Studio: 
$0 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


{ voice in all ite branches, Defects 

— of sone roduction eradicated, 
French aon Italian Lyric Diction. 
West 86th Street. 


ik ie Lo ae. Com 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


857 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad 
way, New York, : 
Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 


SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Core of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


T BARITONE AND TEACHER 
er anna OF SINGING 


,_ N York, 
144 East 620d Street *“Telephane, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall, Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


7W 69th St., New York, 
- sg Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 

Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all d 
Courses for the professional and 

symphony orchestra chorus, 

136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 

Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


ents. 
© amateur 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metegpaiien Opera House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 


Auna E, Zreoren, Dizectos. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season-—-Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
arnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Borce, 
Mas. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. 


65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. $ 


: New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 


Expert Voice Placement 


Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel, Schuyler 3822, 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art. 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 

MYER 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 

828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used, 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 

Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


will 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 





1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 
ISABEL LEONARD, 

VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT 


Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New York 
(Tel. 0457 Circle) 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City, 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68TH Srreer New Yorx Ciry 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City, 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


A _ Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Exizaseru Scuavr, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello 


Villa “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
France. 





FREDERICK Ruesperc, A. A. G. O. 
ae PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts,. 150 
Riverside Drive, Tei. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
— siren, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 

m 1530, 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street 


cit. aoe tee 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 


50 West 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 

Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 

Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


Se Sel New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . . . . . New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N, Y, 


Address: J. 
diutiine reopen September 5th. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall’ 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 

VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students | 

from the beginning to the highest perfection, 

F, & H, CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 

Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
oupsing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 


249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
370 CenrraL Park West : : : New Yore 
Telephone Riverside 136 
ss 









































December 15, 1921 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 
Hall & ae 1 Par Ave-, 
44 W. 76th y "N.Y . City 
37 W. 147th St., N. ¥. City 
MINNIE TRACEY 
American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital ts 
Studio: Ursuline A W. Me St. 
Private Address: emont, 22, 


W. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘?23Non° 


Instruction In Singing and Enolioh. ‘Dietion 

November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave. 

York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Pacld, 
Adirondack Mts., Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan* 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
ec n Bach, and on 
GUSTAVE L. ee ‘principles in Music. 
Director of American 
BECKER Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 
Hotel bay 203 West S4th St. 























Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


lumbia School of Musi, 
een ene * Wabash Ave., Chicago 





{ GARZIA 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher otf 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


2337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


pe eather 10 Ale der gn 
er _ 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


- Chicago 








a _—" - 
z 1904 Al ste Sess 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway New York City 
‘Telephone $981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 

STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker  Watso: Andrew 

Marion Stanley, Ward, 
Hutcheson, John Hen 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace W 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion 
other singers in opera and "church work. 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 

















& 


of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


oO 
H 
A 
N 
N 
A 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


“eWILDizzt 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


TOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
Broadway, New York Cit, 

1425 Broa New York v 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 

Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 

Leniggne Aven N. RE 
Sian ik ane ae 


:|R ALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


4 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


MORTINER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
303 popes Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cu HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Sireet 





Philadelphia 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EBUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


atecl ots Wes he pee 
Special Course in tr. Ova 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lawrence 


Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SIT TIG TRIO 


Be and, PIANO 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT F.NGAGEMENTS 


3 Linnaean Street ridge, Mass. 
nae ~ oe and 


FGRASSE := 
: noua 


E 

















TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, ‘Soston, Mass. 


= RAF by 


Cc 
L 
A 
U 
D 
E 
A 
R 
T 
U 
R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JEAN HE IMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pelagegue 
151 he Avenue (near 9th Street) 


Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554.Weet 113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








New York 














BONG! 


SAYS 
“In euniaing a student's 
voice and finding it at fault. 
. ave " suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





MADAME VALERI 

















LAZAR S, 5. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canlo Schon School of of Singing 
Endorsed by Ruffo, 
C . by Seg 
Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
a 


Address 
care Thes. A. Edison, lac. 
Orange, N. J 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION 





——— = ease 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Cuan. “nog Opera 
47 West 8th Street, 


|¢ KAHL New York City 


tattoo HOFFMANN 2 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


RUBANNI soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto,{Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. Main 6728 


>Z=Omz 
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ARTHUR MM. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building - - - + Chicago 


ge mn we PIANIST AND TEACHER 


131 E. 69th St. New York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 











8LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





ROSSI-DIEHL 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Recitals 
1947 Broadway Studies 199 Garside St. 


Cc 
oO 
U 
R 
T 
Y New York Newark, N, J. 





LYNNWOOD ere 
eo. er 
oe 


FARNAM ose. 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New! Y ork City 








LAWRENCE __ SGHAUFFLER 


Limited ‘ces of il ed. 

im num Y 

518 West 111th Street SS Spor ya — York 
Telephone $860—Ex. ‘2 Cathedra 





E; MADAME BN] 
MMA A. DAMBMAN 
Founder and Pye. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 ¢@ Hall. Voeal Instruction, Residence 
re ist Weet 934 Bt., Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Bile May Smith. 
60 Jeff freee Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


, Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, 
Di and Founder of The Melody Clab a Nertelk 





TILLA 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Masagement: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 





NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


ciauaain a osama 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall. New York 


Mme. Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Recitals with 


Boat MN 


Soloist with New Y: Falihermonie 
and Bosten Ggusheus Onda 
STUDIO: Steinway ood aa 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-.CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haaaison Mature 
Suite 40, M litan Opera oy Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stedie: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 





t GILBERTE 


t Out! 
L CHLBERTE: . Big Song Saccess 


T “Come Out in the 
i F Sweet Spring Night” 
(A Spring Serenade) 


e 





Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St, 


> FINNEGAN 


Soloist se. bated Cathedral, N. Y. 


ersonal address : 


Tel. Bryant 2100 





‘ 9 South 20th rst 





Elmhurst, L. I., N.Y. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces for Season 1921-1922 


A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
Edgar Bowman at the piano 


Dec. 
Dec. 


et 00 p. m.—‘‘Monna Vanna” by Fevrili 
8:15 p. m.—“Hinsel and Gretel,” 


Humperdinck 
~~ 


ge Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all Information, 





Tel. Circle 651. 








MUSICAL COURIER 





December 15, 1921] 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


9 East 45th Street ° é New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


Offices: 














THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Offices and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














A. SINIGAILIANO 


Veotintot es ona Teac 
Studie : 314 W 4a St., = York City 
Phone 60 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 Seuth 18th Street - Philadelphia. Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa 


RABBITS 
Musie by Ch. —— for Voice sd ney 


New York 
G. Schirmer,lac. H. Heralla ‘Cle yawChenn "Ltd, 
at all music stores 


His Music 


, 
Masterpieces 
and 2, others 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s ‘““Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 
select from master ieces 
like “ Madcrigale,’ iy 
Trooatore,"’ 











Conductor —Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
241 . » ~ dpe 


anna wat .., 


J. WARREN 


ERB 
:REUTER 


PIANIST 


“ Harlekin,** 
‘Shepherd ‘s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,' 
“Grand Marche de ahi 
cert,’’ “It Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,”’ “ La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'""The Palms,”’ 
| and practically all the other 
etandard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 


When you bes buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
@ merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. I 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will, Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
— free on request. 
dealer to show 
i lartin’s “Elementary 
uments p for, the Piano” 








ce nA t 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
(eabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celie 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 





New York 











New Yerk City 4 fahn's Ele ‘ Blementary 
m 
nmr Y Aredia 
| nye aoek Sie New York Clay” 
_ STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 Weet 79th St., New York City 
| CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
| Se ee ey Cateye ial of 











meee, mW SIC 








“Strongest 
Faculty In the 
Middie West” 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


hoy BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School w offers every advantage i 
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CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION FACES 3 
MOST SERIOUS CRISIS IN ITS HISTORY 


With Auditorium Lease Already Expired, an Option Good Only Until the New Year, and the General Condition of Financial Affairs in a 
Muddled Condition, the Board of Directors Meets Behind Closed Doors to Decide the Future of the Famous Windy City Organization 
A Big Drive for Funds to Start Immediately, and if Support of the Public Is Not Forthcoming, the Final Chicago Curtain Will 
Fall on January 22, 1922—Greatest Deficit in Company’s Career—Mary Garden’s Re-election as General Director to 
Depend on Success of Subscription Drive—Company Not to Visit New York Next Season 


Chicago, Ill., December 10, 1921.—By the time these lines 
see cold print the board of directors of the Chicago Opera 
Association will have met in what, in all probability, will 
be one of the most important sessions, if not the most 
important, ever held in connection with grand opera in 
Chicago. The Musica Courter is in a position to state 
that at that meeting several plans will be presented for the 
drive to secure either subscribers of guarantors or con- 
tributions for the maintenance of grand opera in this city. 
One of the plans recently mentioned editorially by this 
writer will in all probability be acceptable. This exclusive 
piece of news may not carry the weight that it should, and 
this reporter thinks best to elaborate and to tell in advance 
of the meeting the importance of that closed session. 

Chicagoans do not know, in the first place, that the option 
on the Auditorium Theater lease expired November 30 and 
was extended only thirty days, and that a theatrical man 
ager is already negotiating for the house. Chicagoans 
believe that either Harold F, McCormick or Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick will come to the rescue of the Chicago 
Opera Association at the eleventh hour. This reporter is 
in a position to state categorically and emphatically that if 
Chicago pins its hope of the continuance of the opera on 
either of those two named benefactors it is sadly mistaken. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick have, to use a slang 
expression, “held the bag” long enough. They are willing, 
if others want to help them, to contribute to the support 
but only in proportion to what others will give. As already 
stated, a big drive will start immediately after the meeting 
of the board, but should the response of the Chicago public 
not be sufficient for the maintenance of grand opera in this 
city, the curtain will go down on the Chicago Opera Asso 
ciation for the last time on January 22 This will be 
the irrevocable decision of the board of directors at its 
next meeting. That all the newspapers of Chicago and 
many from out of town will help to make the drive a 
success is already assured, but as this article is only a news 
item this reporter will content himself with giving out facts. 


Wuo Witt Be Generar Director? 


The majority of the board of directors believe that the 
name of Mary Garden is worth to the management at least 
$100,000; that due to her name the receipts this year have, 
so far, exceeded those of any previous year by an average 
of $1,700 per performance. Then the mid-season subscrip 
tion drive, which was closed last week, brought in some 
twenty-eight thousand collars more to the company ; further, 
it was pointed out that the performances since the begin- 
ning of the season have all been on a higher standard of 
perfection than those in previous years and that the general 
interest in grand opera in Chicago was primarily due to 
Miss Garden's efficiency. On the other hand, her detractors 
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public support and the number t 
$31,000 from the public funds of the “Community Chest-” 


now in its fourth year, is rapidly becoming known as oné of the leading musical organizations in the country. ts 
of its yearly concerts;are constantly on the increase, and its importance as a civic asset 80 firmly est 
This orchestra announces a New York concert at Carnegie Hall on January 24. 


point out that practically the same artists are heard this 
season, and that a little bit of the glory should be credited 
to Giorgio Polacco and Jacques Coini. They reproach Miss 
Garden for the engagement of too many artists and the 
creation of the greatest deficit ever encountered by the 
Chicago Opera Association, Miss Garden placed the blame 
on George Spangler, and the directors believed her. How- 
ever, the money lost this season does not come out of the 
pockets of many individuals, but only those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, and if they are satisfied, why 
should others grumble? They say that Miss Garden is a 
splendid business woman. Her detractors, however, say 
that she is not, as, otherwise, knowing that she would sing 
three times a week, she would not have engaged for the 
three other performances to be given each week so many 
artists for so few performances. She, on the other hand, 
stated that she is not the business manager of the company 
and that a good manager would not have permitted her to 
exceed the deficit allowed by the McCormicks, and that 
such a manager she has now found in Clark A. Shaw 
George Spangler has not been heard from. He has not 
said a word, and though he could probably tell many things, 
his mouth, no doubt, is sealed forever, 

True, Chicagoans have nothing to say, as far as this 
season is concerned; but, true also, they will have much to 
say about next season with their pocketbooks, and it is to 
be doubted if they will open their purses freely, knowing 
of the extravagance that will cost the McCormicks close 
to a million this season. It will be up to the publicity 
department of the Chicago Opera Association to inform the 
public that the errors committed this year will not be com 
mitted next season; that the company will be much smaller 
next year; that the big artists of the company will be 
retained at their present fees, and that economy will be 
the watchword of the management, so well headed on the 
business side by Clark A. Shaw, who will be compelled 
under protest to remain at the helm, as, though the acting 
business manager does not exactly enjoy his duties, his 


MANY CHANGES IN CHICAGO OPERA PLANS 


love for the organization is such that no doubt the board 
of directors will be able to retain his services if the opera 
goes on 

As far as the general director is concerned, this writet 
believes that Mary Garden will continue through this season 
as head of the organization, if only in name, as, though 
she has failed in her mission, her name in the operatic 
world has shed luster on the organization; also that 
Miss Garden today desires to remain. for another year as 
head of the Chicago Opera Association—a post she would 
have willingly relinquished to someone else a few weeks 
ago, but which her pride advises her to keep for another 
season in order to show Chicagoans that she is the right 
person in thg right place. 

The drive for guarantors will be a difficult one, but the 
Musica. Courter believes that it will be a success if all 
interested in the future of the Chicago Opera Association 
pull together. The Musicat Courter believes also that 
Miss Garden will remain for another season as general 
director and that she will place all business transactions in 
the hands of Clark A. Shaw and the elected board ot 
directors, but that after the season 1922-23 another manage 
will succeed her Miss Garden's reélection as general 
director will depend on the success of the drive, as if it 
were demonstrated that should another manager be ap 
pointed to head the organization the success of the drive 
would be assured, she would not wait to be asked to step 
out, but, no doubt, would immediately 1 to continue 
as head. Many Chicagoans believe that Miss Garden is a 
spendthrift; that she spends her own money lavishly; that, 
though of Scotch descent, she has no frugal tendencies ; 
and that in the future her expenses will cost Chicagoans 
at large just as much as they did Mr. and Mrs. Harold F 
McCormick. As it is, should she be reélected, this office 
will support her as of yore, as Chicago must have grand 
opera, though it will be exclusively a Western organization 
next year, as the New York season will be abandoned 

Reneé Devaries 
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“Pelleas et Melisande” and “Manon” to Be Revived—Namara in “Thais’—Mme. Lauer-Kotlar to Be Heard in “Tristan”— 
Maria Ivogiin to Debut in “The Barber"—“The Snow Maiden” and “La Fete a Robinson” Probably to Be 
Omitted—Performances of the Week—Repetitions 


“MapAME Buttere.y,” DecemMBerR 5 
The opening offering 
Suterfly,” in which Edith 
The excellent 
interest in 
Edward 


Chicago, Ill., December 10, 1921 
of the fourth week was “Madame 
Mason made her sensational debut recently 
cast and new have revived public 


scenery 
Puccini's Japanese tragedy. The cast included 


THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, CONDUCTOR, 

' Its directors point with justifiable pride 
ablished that it 
(Ernst-Kidman Co 


Johnson, Pavloska, Schneider, Baklanoff, Mojica, Nicolay, 
Dua, Civai and Cantor. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
“TANNHAUSER,” DECEMBER 6 
The popularity of German opera was responsible forthe 
third performance of “Tannhauser” in as many weeks. The 
(Continued on page 58) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PFITZNER OPERA FAILS TO STIR BERLIN 


Nikisch and Kreisler Open Philharmonic Season—Busoni and Petri Play 





New Version of “Fantasia Contrapuntistica’— 


The American Element 


Berlin, November 22, 1921.—As the first novelty of 
eason the Berlin Opera produced Hans Pfitzner’s 
Christelfiein” (“The Christmas Fairy’) three days ago 
t a two-act fairy-tale opera, with a text based upon a 
iively sentimental story by Ilse von Stahl, composed in 
1906, and first produced that year in Munich. It was later 

ed and produced at Dresden in 1917, The Berlin per 
rmance is the third—or second in the new version As 

Munich and Dresden, it is bound to disappear from the 
epertory after the usual valiant efforts to hold it 

That these efforts will be even more persistent than usual 

assured by the name of Pfitzner, Germany’s musical “child 

orrow And in a sense these efforts will not be futile 
For they will demonstrate anew that Pfitzner is an excellent 

Impose inspired—musically—by the highest ideals, but 
that he has no talent for opera, the field to which he has 
evoted most of his strength. Like his other operas—“Der 
irme Heinrich,” “Die Rose vom Liebesgarten” and even 
Palestrina his work will be remembered only by one or 

cerpts, in this case an excellent overture and a beau 
tifully atmospheric, tenderly pathetic introduction to the 
nd act. Let us not hesitate to sing the praises of these 





HANS PFITZNER, 
whose “Christelfein” has just been produced in Berlin, 
ketched for The Musical Courier, while accompanying his 
own songs, by Maria Wetzel. 


hand of the musical goldsmith 
with the most restrained employment of tonal 
imaginable: the Mozart orchestra without trom 
s, with one trumpet and the single addition of a harp 


agments, fashioned by the 


par ¢ xcelle nce, 
material 


hone 


\ Musny Book 

Let us admit, furthermore, that, simple—naive—as the 
core is, it rarely falls into banality and maintains a certain 
obility of sentiment akin to the quality of genuine folk 
music, which is all the more remarkable when one considers 
the cheap, Christmas-card sentimentality of the book. On 
the other hand, the music, like the action, is devoid of any 
dramatic profile, Nothing really “happens” from beginning 
to end, and the imaginary Occurrences are merely absurd, 


without possessing the conviction of true fantasy. 

\ sick child is made well, not by its belief in the Christ- 
hild, but by the Christchild itself. A forest fairy—presum- 
ably a heathen—who learns. to know what human suffering 
is and Christmas celebration, is allowed to go to 
heaven in the little girl’s stead (hence the “Christmas” 
fairy). The “Tannengreis,” a personification of the ancient 
fir tree, is reconciled to the loss of his trees by Santa Claus, 
who explains that every Christmas tree grows on in heaven 
\nd the grown up brother of the little girl, who is a non 


sees a 


believer (horrors!), has written a book, is converted after 
ecing all these imaginary things. No real ethical basis, 
only a glorification of prettty shams whose greater signifi- 


remains untouched. It is too childish for grown ups 
ind too tiresome and confused for children. 
No Matcu ror “HANSEL AND GRETEL.”’ 


cance 


\ comparison with that favorite Christmas opera, Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” is inevitable, but aside from 
the spontaneity and musical potency of that inimitable work, 
Pfitzner’s opera lacks all of its ruddy good humor and the 
genuine comedy An attempt in that direction is the figure 
of Santa Claus, who, sitting in the midst of a band of chil- 
dren and telling his tale, fails completely. The children, 
however, sing a touchingly beautiful Christmas hymn. For- 
mally this opera is a sort of Singspiel, with regular “num- 
bers” and connecting dialogue 

rhe performance was not altogether happy. The scenery, 
of anonymous origin,-was of that “pretty” kind which is 
familiar from chromo prints, and reached its supreme height 
with a golden ladder seen through canvas clouds, with St. 
Peter standing at the top. Meantime the little girl’s family 
in the foreground is engrossed in the great German indoor 
sport of eating. Of the singers, only Lola Artét de Padilla 
in the title role reached above painful mediocrity. She is an 
artist of very high rank. The role of the Christ Child was 
taken by a novice, Otto Helgers, as Tannengreis, and Desider 
Zador, as Santa Claus, had ungrateful tasks. Fritz Stiedry 


the conducted, on the 
“Das as his own stage 


whole, excellently, while the composer, 

manager, must be made responsible for the 

artificial, stilted acting and speaking of the characters. Alto- 
gether not a glorious achievement for Germany’s leading 
opera house 


DraMAtic IMPOTENCE, 


One wonders why such things are done—except for patri- 
otic considerations—in an operatic institution which has 
not in its repertory such masterpieces as “Boris Godounoff,” 
“Pelléas” and “Louise.” Is it an admission of that impotence 
which Pfitzner himself proclaims for the German modern 
ists? Pfitzner is not a modernist, to be sure, but the “im 
potence’’—in dramatic music, at any rate— fully applies to 
himself. No one doubts his ideals, but why proclaim them 
in opera? Why this display of cardboard and tinsel—this 
“romance” which smells of the lamp? Pfitzner is known in 
America by an orchestral scherzo, some chamber music 
and a number of songs. In this sphere lies his strength, and 
one may look forward to his new choral work, soon to be 
performed here, with more interest 


A Britwtiant Event: NikiscH-KRreiser. 


An event of unwonted brilliance was the opening of the 
great Philharmonic series, conducted by Nikisch, last night. 
Nikisch, Germany's favorite conductor, and Fritz Kreisler, 
as soloist of the first concert, constituted an irresistible 
combination. Both the concerts and the public rehearsals of 
this series are covered by long standing subscriptions ; never- 
theless, the public fairly stormed the ticket agencies for ad 
missions which could net be granted. Finally a repetition 
of the program was decided upon, to be held tomorrow 
night, and tickets for this were sold out in a day. Thus over 
ten thousand peoplé will have heard what may well be called 
the “perfect concert.” 

Nikisch conducted the fourth ( 
sruckner and the “Egmont” overture 
most popular of all violin concertos 
thoven 

Bruckner’s fourth symphony, the most “palatable” of the 
lot, was prepared with loving care and performed with inner 
depth and outward virtuosity by this master conductor. With 
the -greatest economy of gesture, Nikisch always achieves 
the maximum effect. In Bruckner, where everything is 
emotion translated into sound, with an outward show of 
repose, he is at his very best. One need not be a Bruckner- 
ite to enjoy such a performance ; and if ever Bruckner is to 
be appreciated in America his chance will have come with 
Nikisch’s proposed American tour. Altogether this concert 
will stand out as one of the great climaxes of the season 


of 192 


“Romantic”) symphony of 
Kreisler played the 
by Ludwig van Bee- 


VIOLINS. 


This concert derived additional interest from the fact that 
the whole string body, instead of playing on their own in- 
struments, used the so called “Revallo” violins by way of 
experiment. These instruments are modern built and treated 
according to the process recently invented by a Mr. Ohlhaver, 
which is said to render them equal or superior to old Italian 
ones. The superiority was not indubitably proven by this 
experiment, though the effect on the whole was good. A 
greater homogeneity of sound could be observed, but also a 


THose “RevALo” 


certain fullness or thickness to which we are not accus- 
tomed. The average layman probably noticed no difference 
at all 
Busont’s “FANTASIA CONTRAPUNTISTICA,” 
There has been another real event: Busoni has played the 


piano! Not alone, to be sure, but nevertheless it was an 
undiluted manifestation of his great personality. In a 
concert for two pianos with his favorite pupil, Egon Petri, he 
performed a medly of Mozart, Busoni and Bach. Medley is 
the word, for it is difficult to tell where Mozart or Bach 
leaves off and Busoni begins. Busoni’s recreations of these 
composers—trans fusions of their works with his own spirit— 
will certainly live in musical history as a phenomenon of 


1921 


December 15, 





ARTHUR NIKISCH, 
leaving a Philharmonic concert at Berlin. 
it with flowers.” 


Somebody “said 


soul relationship, The monumental example of this, the 
“Fantasia Contrapuntistica,” in a new version for two 
pianos, formed the principal achievement of this memorable 
evening. It ought to be the highest ambition of all two-piano 
players to perform this incomparably difficult work, not be- 
cause of its difficulty, but its manifold beauties, its tri- 
umphant polyphony, its wonderful tone colors, its transcen- 
dental mystery. Here Busoni appears as the spiritual execu- 
tor of Bach, the fulfiller of his prophesies, prophesies that 
reach to our own time and beyond. Two tugues and the 
theme for a third form the rump left by Bach. In building 
it up to this monumental series of chorale variations and 
quadruple fugue, Busoni’s eye swept the whole of the mod- 
ern musical horizon, linking the centuries together in the 
perfect unity of art. 

The performance of this musical colossus by Busoni and 
his disciple was little short of a miracle. It was preceded 
by a Duettino concertante after Mozart, in which Busoni 
gave such a ravishing display of his powers to incarnate 
classical grace that the piece had to be repeated. Mozart’s 
sonata in D major for two pianos and Busoni’s “Improvisa- 
tion on a Bach Chorale” (“Wie wohl ist mir, o Freund der 
Seele”) completed this concert—a treat rarely vouchsafed. 

THe AMERICAN ELEMENT ASSERTS ITSELF. 

The American element in Berlin is steadily increasing in 
strength, and a number of concerts by American artists are 
already announced. Two of these took place within the last 
few days, namely, the second piano recital of Edward Weiss, 
a pupil of Busoni, and the first Berlin appearance since the 
war of Rudolph Polk, violinist. Mr. Weiss, whose great 

(Continued on page 8) 





SCENE FROM PFITZNER’S “C 


produced in Berlin. 


Padilla), 


then the Christ-child and minor characters. 


HRISTELFLEIN”, 
Santa Claus (Desider Zador) on the right; next to him the Christmas Fairy (Lola Artét de 


(Zander & Labisch photo). 
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THE PERFECT MODERNIST 


COURIER 7 





A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 
FRANK PATTERSON 


(Copyright, 1921, by The Musical Courier Co.) 





THIRD INSTALLMENT 


This installment of “The Perfect Modernist” explains the use of rhythm 
chords, passing altered chords, the necessity of natural basic harmonies, and the 
derivation of certain chords that are really altered chords but are of such frequent 
use that they have been given names. It is further demonstrated that chords do not 
lose their significance as passing chords even when taken at such a slow tempo that 
oa _ easily be (and generally are) mistaken for basic harmonies.—The 

itor. 


Parallel intervals, when written for a single instrument, are best written so as to 
retain the interval: (Example 17.) 


Ex.17 
fa) etc. 


Thirds : 








These difficulties are the result of our old fashioned notation which, like our old 
fashioned rules, is only fit for the rubbish heap, Some chords in modern works—chords 
in which C, C sharp, D, D sharp and E are all struck together—are almost impossible to 
write. (See Example 53.) 

I would suggest the possibility of a notation in which the black notes would all be 
on the lines, the white notes on the spaces, the lines spaced in threes and twos as the 
black notes are on the piano. (Example 18.) 


Ex. 18 t 









































In places where a strong rhythm is 
waltzes, marehes, etc.—the bass moves 
(Example 19.) 

In melody resting long.,on one note where an indication of rhythm is 


Rhythmic chords and basses are of importance. 
called for, but harmonic embellishment undesirable 
from tonic to dominant or otherwise. 
i desired a pass- 
From Schubert's “Ave Maria.’’) 


Ex. 21 
A | 
¥ | 


Tonic s 
ominant 


ing chord is introduced. (Example 20. 


Ex. 20 


rN . z ! \ 


The second and third chords are alterations of the basic harmony introduced for 
the purpose of indicating the rhythm. The real (basic) harmony is (Example 21.) 

Chromatics are often harmonized in full (Example 22), and upon such broad, bald 
lines that a sequence of transpositions is suggested. The above passage might be con- 
tinued so as to appear to be in the key of G (Example 23), or in B flat. (Example 24.) 


Ex. 22 Ex. 23 


Tonic of G 






































‘ >! : 
Tonic of Bo major 


This, of course, being conceived as resting upon the basic harmony of the tonic of 
B flat. (Example 25.) Or the tonic followed by the dominant and tonic. Example 26.) 


Ex. 26 
=——" 


Ex, 25 
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Tonie Pom Dom. Tonic 


(Example 27.) 


Or in F—the dominant followed by the tonic. 


Ex. 27 


Ex. 28 





But this no longer properly harmonizes the melody with the rhythm here shown. 

The point is that you may persuade yourself that such passages really represent the 
basic harmonies—you can, in fact, persuade yourself that almost any passage belongs to 
almost any basic harmony—but can you persuade your audience? You might harmonize 
“Home, Sweet Home” ag in Example 28 and persuade yourself that the melody really 
called for this harmony. But could you persuade your audience? 

Basic harmonies must be sane and reasonable. They must be those actually demanded 
by the melody. Their embellishment must not destroy them or suggest other basic har- 


monies. 


Ex. 29 





In this example from the “Tales of Hoffmann” (Example 29) the alteration of the 
basic harmony is disregarded, with the result that C sharp is used in the melody against 
C natural in the harmony (or B natural against B sharp). 

Popular music makes use of a great many of these chromatic changes, sometimes 
wisely, but more frequently with a disagreeable sliding effect, or a bald change of key. 
Popular music, to be really popular, seems to demand this sort of treatment, which 
emphasizes the rhythm. (Examples 30 and 31.) 

It is almost impossible to buy a piece of American popular music that has not a few 
faults of writing, generally resulting from the basic harmony being altered at the wrong 
point. It will be worth the student’s while to procure a few popular pieces and study 


them carefully from this point of view. 


Ex, 30 


Ex. 31 





Wagner's genius produced extraordinary effects by the simplest of chromatic motion, 
as in the following, which is simply a chromatic passage of sixths within the triad of 
C major (dominant of F minor) as illustrated at (b). (Example 32-a-b.) 


Ex, 32 


a) b) 









Resolutions 


Altered Chords 
It will have been noted that many of the chords already used were altered chords 
They have been quickly passed over, with a quick return to the basic harmony, but this 
is not a quality inherent in their nature. They may also be used in a sustained manner 
in the form of a mere accompaniment to the melody. (Example 33.) 
Ex. $8 ' 
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Tonic 





C maior: Tonic Dominant 

It is very important to remember that these passing chords do not become basic har- 
monies because they are sustained at this slow tempo. 

Such passages are governed by exactly the same principles as those already enun 
ciated, i. e., close observance of the basic harmonies. 

But we have now arrived at the first step of counterpoint Heretofore all 
of the harmonies used have been, or have appeared to be, chords in which no intervals 
were used except major and minor thirds—consonance. Even where they were passing 
chords, made of combinations of passing melodies, this has been the case. These conso 
nant chords may be altered either diatonically or chromatically—and if they are altered 
basic harmonies they may themselves again be altered. 

The first chord of the second bar in the above example has the form of. a seventh 
chord: F sharp—A—C—E. As here written the A is lowered chromatically to G sharp 
(or A flat). (Example 33.) 

But note that the chord from which this is altered is also an altered chord, being an 
alteration of the dominant seventh of C major 

The first chord in the third bar is a tonic with a lowered third (D sharp or E 

The notes are the same as the triad of C minor, but the effect is quite different 

To the primitive mind all chords except the major and minor triads are altered 
chords. Hence the so called resolutions. Whether this is really a matter of principle— 
a natural law—or not we have no means of knowing. It may be—and the ultra-modernist, 
the advanced radical, might just as well bear that “may be” in mind. It is certainly not a 
big mind that is open to the rejection of orthodox rules but closed to the possibility 
of restraining principles. 

All of the seventh chords, 


dissonance 


flat). 


including the dominant, came gradually by the addition of 
a melodic note to a triad. The dominant was reached by dropping its root. (Example 34.) 

The downward motion is clearly indicated, which accounts for the downward reso- 
lution of the seventh. It is significant that this chord may resolve to any chord which 
admits of this downward motion. It is also noteworthy that if the F is thought of as 
FE sharp, so that the interval is a diminished third, the resolution is upward. (Example 35) 

This progression introduces a form of the augmented sixth chord, which is derived 
from the triad on the sixth of the scale. (Example 36.) 


Ex, 34 


Ex. 36 








ev Dom. 7 


The chord of the augmented fourth is similarly derived 


Ex. 37 





Aug. 4 


(Example 38 a—c.) 


Ex. 38c 


And other forms of the augmented sixth. 


Ex. 38a 














[In our next continuation the resolution of these chords is dealt with and the 
commonest features of modernism are introduced and explained.—The Editor. ] 
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By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
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THE LYRICAL ELEMENT IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


An Explanation of the Real Meaning of Song Singing in Schools and What This Activity Hopes to Accomplish 


We have often stated that whenever the question arises 
the case for music is 
When we consider, as we must consider, 
the teaching of music in mass instruction, it is necessary to 
remove the cold atmosphere of theoretical approach and to 
most beautiful and lyrical 


as to the real value of school music, 
poorly presented. 


surround the subject with the 
atmosphere 


A CAse In Point. 


The real value of mass singing lies in the fact that par- 
ticipation in chorus work is the greatest unifying element 
There is a great deal more than thes 
I love to sing.” 
foday children are trained in assembly to be prepared for 
participation in every patriotic, devotional and special cele 
Children 
lyrically 
cold 
( alculating policy of a certain type of school music is not 
only without appeal, but is also aimless. In arranging music 
no abstract melody construction 


in school discipline. 


mere title in Pinsuti’s “I sing because 


bration which may appear on the school calendar. 
love to sing when the music given to them is 
attractive, and when the objective is definite. 


eaneral for school use, 
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should be used. The time has passed when intervals, as 
such, are to be taught per se. 

Expert vocal facility in the response to a formal type of 
questioning is now obsolete, and all material used for the 
purpose should be selected from the best available song 
literature. There will always be a certain amount of 
music written especially for school work, and this in itself 
is a highly desirable thing. Modern tendencies in music 
education point directly to the accomplishment of values in 
poetry as well as melody, and where fine musical settings 
are not available, it is incumbent upon school editors to have 
such arrangements and settings made. This is the justifi- 
cation for creative work as applied to school text books. 

Tue Varue or CuHorus SINGING. 

The desire to accomplish “big” things in music has led 
some supervisors to go far afield in their efforts. In some 
cases high school directors, believing that it was possible 
for pupils to sing oratorios, gave public performances of 
such works as “Elijah,” “Redemption,” “Creation,” etc. 
Regardless of whether the results were satisfactory or not, 
it is generally recognized that indulgence in this type of 
work is not practical. 

In the first instance, the boys’ voices are not developed, 
and as a result, the score must be rearranged or completely 
distorted. Again, the strain of singing music of this type 
is sufficiently great to produce a deleterious result. 

There is another side, however, which should not be 
forgotten, and that is the excellent effect which music of 
this kind has on the musical memory of the average student, 
and the desire which it creates for further study. The 
writer remembers well the thrill which he got the first 
time he participated in the singing of “Unfold, Ye Portals 
Everlasting,” and the greater impression which was made 
when he heard, for the first time, the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from “The Messiah.” However, for general school pur- 
poses it is better to refrain from this practice, than to 
indulge in it to excess. 

Tue Fautts 1n ASSEMBLY SINGING. 

Unprepared assembly singing, that is the so-called com- 
munity type, is not only unproductive, but undesirable. It 
served a good purpose during the war, when people needed 
a cheering influence. It served a better purpose in the great 
camps, and found a natural outlet in school assembly 
singing. 

It is an easy, and we might say, careless way of accom- 
plishing an end. We have no hesitancy in stating that when 
this type of teaching is substituted for the better and more 
educational method of acquiring musical intelligence, then 
the time has come to put a stop to what is acknowledged by 
educators to be a dangerous influence. 

Carelessness in assembly singing leads to similar careless- 
ness in class instruction. A wonderful opportunity is lost 
to do consistent and articulated teaching, and in the end, 
no particular object is accomplished. 

LyricaL SINGING AND BioGraPHy. 

A highly desirable type of assembly singing is that which 
combines the study of song with a study of the lives of 
music creators. There are many instances in the lives of 
all our recognized composers which will interest the chil- 
dren. One need go no further than Beethoven, Schubert and 
Mozart, to illustrate the point in question. The principle 
of motivation can not be carried out in a more delightful 
manner than to picturize the music with a biographical 
study of the composer—the song then lives, and the im- 
pression is lasting. 


Nevin and Milligan Heard by Thousands 


Following their recital before the members of the 
Tuesday Morning Musical Club of Springfield, Mass., No- 
vember 15, Olive Nevin, soprano, and Harold Milligan, 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, were heard 
in recital in the municipal series in the City Auditorium 
on November 16. The organ there is an especially fine 
one and gave Mr. Milligan every opportunity to exert all 
his well known powers. Miss Nevin, who assisted, first 
sang an aria from the Parker prize opera “Fairyland, > 
Claude Warford’s “Approach of Night,” “Vox Invicta” by 
Salter, and Frank La Forge’s “Yellow Sands.” 

As the Springfield Auditorium now is equipped so that 
performances there can be heard by wireless operators 
within a distance of 300 miles, it can be estimated that 
the audience which actually heard the artists numbered 
several thousands. 


Louis Kazze Gives Lecture 


Louis Kazze, pianist of Philadelphia, gave a lecture re- 
cently before the South Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Alli- 
ance at the Settlement Music School, on “The Relative 
Importance of Intellect and Emotion in Music.”* Mr. Kazze 
pointed out the fact that emotion is the purpose in art, 
and that the academic (technical) and intellectual elements 
are the means to the expression of emotion. As illustra- 
tions he offered various poems by Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson and Heine, and some sculptures of Rodin and 
paintings by Watts, Burne-Jones and Raphael. 


Schumann-Heink Recaptivates San Francisco 


After Mme. Schumann-Heink’s recent concert in San 
Francisco it was only necessary to glance at the headlines 
in the leading newspapers of that city to get an idea of the 
sweeping measure of success that she achieved on this 
eventful occasion. 

“Diva Charms Vast Audience,” wrote Redfern Mason, 
the dean of the Pacific Coast music editors, in the Examiner. 


1921 


“Mme. Schumann-Heink Given Ovation” was the big type 
in the Bulletin, while the Chronicle fell into line with 
“Audience Fills House to Hear Famous Diva.” And the 
Call and Post put it this way: “Schumann-Heink Sings with 
New Inspiration.” 

Incidentally, Mme, Schumann-Heink drew a capacity 
house with as many as could be crowded into seats on the 
stage and all available standing room occupied. Then, too, 
it was a wonderful program that the diva offered—twenty- 
two songs, counting encores and repetitions, a tremendous 
task for a singer of any age, but not for that superwoman 
among the vocalists, Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

talents have been acknowledged in these columns before, 
again gave evidence of them, as well as an astonishing tech- 
nical skill, in compositions by Bach-Busoni, Chopin (B 
minor sonata), Alkan, and four rhapsodies of ’Liszt. Espe- 
cially interesting were the Alkan etudes and the ingenious 
“Tambourin,” whose high demands in respect of sound 
values were splendidly fulfilled. Plenty of dash and a sense 
for the big line distinguished the Liszt rhapsodies. 

Rudolph Polk gave proof of his prowess in the manner 
customary in these parts, Playing three concertos with or- 
chestra in one evening. The group was more than ordi- 
narily interesting: Nardini E minor, Bruch’s Scotch fan- 
tasy, op. 46, and Tschaikowsky. The young violinist aston- 
ished not only by his technical facility but also by his sound 
musicianship and a most sympathetic though not sentimental 
tone. His future concerts will be looked forward to with 
great interest. He was accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Richard Hagel. 

Another young violinist in his all-concerto concert, 
Maurits Van den Berg, had the privilege of Fritz Reiner’s 
accompaniment with the same orchestra. Van den Berg is 
the young Dutchman who a year ago succeeded Géza von 
Kresz as first concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He proved, in this concert, that he is not only an excellent 
concertmaster but a remarkable virtuoso as well, for be- 
sides the Spohr (“Gesangs-Scene”) and Brahms he played 
the Joachim D minor concerto, a difficult task even for vir- 
tuosi. He acquitted himself most honorably, showing an 
excellent sense of style, abundant temperament and finished 
musicianship. * César SAERCHINGER. 


Macbeth Pleases Asheville 


Asheville, N. C., November 9, 1921.—On her second visit 
to Asheville, for the purpose of opening the All-Star Con- 
cert Series, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera, com- 
pletly won the large audience assembled in the Auditorium 
last night. Her program was chosen with excellent taste 
and was sufficiently varied to please everyone present, judg- 
ing by the many encores she was called upon to give. 4 
her renditions, which included the vocal gems of five na- 
tions, and two arias, she revealed a mastery of the art of 
interpretation, this being particularly apparent in the “Polo- 
naise” from “Mignon,” the “Slumber Song” of MacDowell, 
and the ever loved “Last Rose of Summer,” given as an 
encore. The accompaniments were rendered by George 
Roberts. S. B.D. 


Three Dates Here for Salvi in Eight Days 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, who has heretofore been more 
widely known in the West than in New York City, will 
have three appearances within eight days in this city, the 
first of which was on Saturday, December 10, at Carnegie 
Hall, where he appeared with Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan 
soprano, in a gala concert for the benefit of the Hospital 
and House of Rest for Consumptives, Inwood-on-the-Hud- 
son, New York. On Monday, Mr. Salvi played at Mr. 
Bagby’s Morning Musicale in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and on Sunday, December 18, he makes his 
first orchestral appearance in New York as soloist with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, playing Zabel’s con- 
certo in C minor, 


Persson’s Boyish Impression of Bispham 


When Frederick Persson was a youngster in Chicago, he 
heard the late David Bispham do his famous interpretation 
of “The Raven.” Then and there the little fellow sat per- 
fectly enthralled and vowed in his boyish soul that he 
hoped the day would come when he could play it for the 
distinguished artist. Time went on—as it always does— 
and young Persson met Mr. Bispham in Chicago and was 
asked to go on an unexpected tour with him. Strangely 
enough at the last concert the singer was requested to give 
“The Raven,” and as Mr. Persson was the accompanist, his 
boyish wish came true. He played it for him! 


Bach Program by Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music atinounces a Bach 
program for its third concert on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 18, at the Town Hall, under the direction of Artur 
peng The soloists will be Harold Bauer, piano; 
Lucille Taylor, soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; George 
Meader, tenor, and William Gustafson, bass. The chorus 
of the Society will again be heard, and the program con- 
sists of the Church cantata No. 102, “Herr, deine Augen 
sehen nach dem Glauben;” the piano concerto in D minor, 
and, as the closing number, Bach's diverting “Coffee 
Cantata.” 


Homsted Artists Heard at Musicale 


Katherine Kirkwood Ivey, contralto; Oliver McCroskery, 
baritone, and Lora Delle Northcott, soprano, gave an after- 
noon of music in New York on December 4. Mrs. Ivey and 
Mr. McCroskery, both pupils of Grace Farrington Homsted, 

were heard in selections by Remo Taverno, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 


Thaddeus Rich Conducting at Festivals 


Thaddeus Rich has won much praise for himself as con- 
ductor of members of the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
various festivals, among which mention might be made of 
Norfolk and Richmond, Va.; Greensboro and Asheville, 


_N.C.; Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 
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THE CLEVELAND NEWS, December 2nd, 1921. 
SOLOIST WITH THE CLEVELAND ORCHES. 
TRA. NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor. 


"ALVAREZ 


Is Praised at Concert 


Singer to Be One of Greatest National Favorites, 
Critic Predicts; Audiences Now Enchanted by Star. 
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BY ARCHIE BELL 


Marguerite D’Alvarez. Write the name down in your mental note- 
book, if it is not already there and if you were not in last night’s audience 
at Masonic Hall. If you were, or if you heard her when she sang at 
the Hotel Statler last season, or if you have heard her with the Chicago 
Opera Company, the name is indelibly fixed. You'll need nothing to 
remind you. You'll know that a great star has arisen upon the horizon 
of national popularity. 
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Three New York managers (not her own) and three directors of 
orchestra (not including Nikolai Sokoloff, who doubtless would 
express the same opinion) have prophesied that inside of two or three 
years D’Alvarez will be one of the great popular concert favorites of 
the United States. She has all of the essentials of greatness. In the 
first place, a deep, rich contralto voice of wide range and the colors 
of a kaleidescope. Secondly, brains. Third, she’s an olive-skinned, 
black-eyed beauty of the type that Merimee wrote about and for whom 
Bizet wrote immortal music. 











The second part of the program chiefly belonged to D’Alvarez, who, 
of course, was the big feature of the evening. Madame offered three 
numbers, each in marked contrast to the others, and in each revealed 
her delightful and tremendous vocal powers. 








The first, Chausson’s “Chanson Perpetuelle,” a mighty difficult 
number. D’Alvarez gave it the solemn ring of a distant church organ, 
refinement and skillful interpretation making it the voice of a great 
grief in its last utterance. 
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In the “Printemps qui commence” from “Samson et Delilah,” the 
opera in which she opened the season of the Chicago Opera a few nights 
ago, she changed color of voice, manner of singing and expressed an 
entirely different mood, created quite another picture in a few tones 
and, if one might express a preference, was more in the mood that one 
prefers from her. Delilah’s music at best is not great; but it may be 
made to appear to be great by great artistry. Such was that we heard 
last evening in the brief excerpt. 











But from this there was another transition to the Seguidilla from 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” One would say offhand that if ever a singer was 
born to interpret this role of the smuggler and cigarette-girl of Seville, 
it was this lady who was born with the natural voice and in whose veins 
flows the blood of Spain, with a touch of the Aztec, a combination of 
fire, brilliancy and ancient primitiveness. Here in a flash and just for 
a flash you saw the whole setting of “Carmen.” Here was Carmen. 

She is more than a singer, because she is an all-round musician, 
thoroughly, sensitively and broadly considered. And watch out— 
within three years her name will be among the household familiars in 
this country. 
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Photo Lassalle 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, was the soloist. For her first 
number she chose the “Chanson Perpetuelle” of Chausson, 
which was heard here for the first time. It is an impres 
sive piece of music, and Mme. D’Alvarez sang it with 
dramatic power and eloquence, revealing a voice of 
notable volume and of finely resonant timbre. The 
“Printemps qui commence” from “Samson and Delilah” 
offered the singer better opportunity, however. In this 
aria she disclosed a greater beauty of tone and a more 
persuasive style; yet this difference lay doubtless far 
more in the songs than in their interpreter. The soloist 
won an emphatic success, and had to return to the stage 
many times to bow her acknowledgment of the generous 
and long continued applause—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
(Jas. H. Rogers.) 


It was in the Saint-Saens and “Carmen” excerpts that 
the full glory of her voice found expressive and interpre- 
tative utterance. A tempest of approbative applause fol- 
lowed these numbers, and only the ukase of no encores 
prevented a repetition of the “Seguidilla,’ which was 
splendidly rendered both as to concept and delivery. 


Cleveland Press (Wilson G, Smith). 
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MAY PETERSON’S SINGING AN 
OMAHA CONVENTION FEATURE 





Elaborate Pageant Given—Alberto Salvi in Recital—Clar- 
ence Cameron White Appears—Van der Veer and 
Miller Please-—-Emmy Destinn Enthusiastically 

Received—Items of Interest ‘ 
November 22, 1921.—The annual conven- 


Omaha, Nebr., 
tion of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association was this 
year the occasion for more than the usual proportion of 
musical activity. The regular program presented to the 
teachers by the local Chamber of Commerce took the form 


of a recital by May Peterson, whose engaging personality, 
and poise of manner and delightful singing won for 
her the admiration of all hearers, While Miss Peterson's 
selection of numbers indicated a wide familiarity with all 
literature, she showed excellent judgment in choosing only 
such songs as are entirely suited to her voice and style. 
rhe effect of the numbers sung in foreign languages was 


case 











“A voice of great 
charm, and a method 
which is highly musi- 
cal.” — Chicago Daily 


News 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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greatly enhanced by the lively and witty verbal explanations 
with which the artist prefaced them. 
Adelyn Wood and Dorothy Morton, both well known 
local pianists, contributed two groups of two- piano pieces. 
THe PAGEANT. 


A highly spectacular and elaborate pageant was another 
feature of the entertainment provided for the visiting 
teachers. The work is entitled “Nebraska,” and is the 
result of the labors of H. B. Alexander, who wrote the 
words, and Howard I. Kirkpatrick, who composed and 
arranged the music. It shows in successive scenes the his- 
tory of the state from the days of the Indian inhabitants 
and the advent of the earliest settlers up to the present 
time, and requires for its presentation the collaboration of 
some hundreds of performers. These were all recruited 
from the various public schools of the city and trained under 
the direction of Lena May Williams. The guiding spirit 
was, of course, the school music supervisor, Juliet McCune, 
ably supported. by Henry Cox, director of ‘the several high 
school orchestras. 

ABertTo SALVI RECITAL. 

Alberto Salvi, harp virtuoso, was introduced to the local 
public by the ladies of the First Central Congregational 
Church, under whose direction he gave a recital on Monday 
evening of last week. Mr. Salvi played a program which 
allowed free and full expression to his many excellences 
as a musical executant, and thoroughly interested the large 
audience. 

CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE APPEARS AS COMPOSER 
AND ARTIST. 

Clarence Cameron White appeared in a violin recital at 
the Brandeis Theater under the auspices of St. Philip's 
Episcopal Church. The program presented as a special 
feature a number of Mr. White’s own compositions, all 
written in the negro idiom, and showing its essential char- 
acteristics. All were melodious; they were, in addition, 
effectively written for the instrument, of sustained interest, 
and provided with piano accompaniments unusually rich 
and varied. Clyde LeRoy Glass was the pianist. 

Van Der Veer AND MILLER PLEASE. 

The Omaha Business Woman’s Club presented as_ the 
second event in the current series, Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, in a joint recital at the 
municipal auditorium last Friday. As both artists were in 
good voice and otherwise well disposed, the evening proved 
to be one of much musical satisfaction. The program was 
unhackneyed in content, opening and closing with duets by 
the two artists, and further varied by piano numbers by 
Stewart Wille. 

Destinn De.icuts. 

Emmy Destinn gave an impressive demonstration of her 

vocal prowess in a recital at the Brandeis Theater last 
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Sunday afternoon. Beginning with an aria by Handel, she 
gave examples of the song products of various schools and 
— lavishing upon each the same vocal and emotional 
wealth. 

_ Roderick White proved himself the eminent artist that he 
is, playing with a smooth flowing technic and a notable ele- 
gance of phrasing. Both artists were capably supported 
by Georges Lepeyre at the piano. 

Notes. 


Louise Jansen-Wylie was the soprano soloist at the sym- 
phony concert given Sunday at the Rialto Theater, under 
the baton of Harry Brader. Mrs. Wylie’s numbers were: 
“The Moon Behind the Cottonwood,” Cadman; “My Love 
Isa Muleteer,” Nogero, and “The World Is Waiting for the 
Sunrise,” Seitz. 

John Philip Sousa and his famous band gave two fine 
concerts Sunday at the Municipal Auditorium. J. D. 


Musical News from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa. November 23, 1921.—Pittsburgh feels 
the music season has been formally launched when Con- 
ductor Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
have visited it. The first concert brought Helen Stanley, as 
soloist, and a fine reading of Beethoven's seventh symphony, 
two pieces by Eric Satie, and the closing scene from Wag- 
ner’s “Walkie.” 

Geraldine Farrar again appeared after several years’ 
absence, Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, ably assisted her at this delightful concert. 

An agreeable surprise was realized in the program of 
Richard Strauss, who appeared as pianist and composer. 
Elizabeth Schumann sang three groups of Dr. Strauss’ most 
interesting songs, and Mishel Piastro played the violin 
sonata. 

In an exceptional program of lieder, American songs and 
Wagnerian airs, Florence Easton and Riccardo Martin 
received an enthusiastic reception. Mme. Easton only con- 
firmed the impression made here last season with the Scotti 
forces that she is an artist par excellence. The older gen- 
eration of concertgoers compared Mr. Martin’s work to 
Plunkett Greene’s. The closing duet from “Madame But- 
terfly” has never been sung here more satisfactorily. 

The Borts popular concerts of the month brought Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, and May Mukle, cellist, both favorites 
in Pittsburgh. In the last popular program appeared Mar- 
cella Craft, gracious, capable and sincere, and also Serge 
Prokofieff, pianist. Pittsburgh was highly entertained by 
Prokofieff, who gave a group of his own piano smasoeans 
and numbers fromm Moussorgsky and Medtner. 

In the Heyn Series, Edith Taylor Thomson presented 
Carolina Lazzari and Mario Chamlee in a varied program 
of fine merit, and Erika Morini, violinist, whose debut here 
repeated her fine success in other cities. J. F: b 


Klink Singing Four “Messiah” Dates 


Since her highly successful recital at Aeolian Hall on 
November 3, Frieda Klink, who is rapidly forging ahead 
from the ranks of the younger contraltos, has been booked 
for various important engagements this season. On Decem- 
ber 18 and 19 she will sing two important “Messiah” dates 
with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, and on 
December 20 and 21 she will give two performances of the 
same work in Washington, D. C. “Velvet voice Frieda 
Klink,” said Max Smith, critic of the New York American, 
in speaking of her New York recital last month; and the 
critics of the other papers were equally as profuse in com- 
menting upon the artistic work and advance of this artist. 


Stopak with Another Symphony Orchestra 

Josef Stopak, violinist, who has already given his first 
New York recital this year at Carnegie Hall, and who 
appeared as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
has been engaged as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra on March 19. Last season Mr. Stopak appeared 
in this city and scored such a substantial success that this 
season his reéngagement is the result. 

At present Mr. Stopak is on tour as assisting artist with 
Chaliapin and will play in most of the principal cities in the 
East, including Boston, Detroit and Chicago. 


New Maley Song Dedicated to Reardon 


The well known —— house of M. Witmark & Sons 
recently published a charming song entitled “In a Little 
Town Nearby.” It was composed by Florence Turner Maley 
and is dedicated to George W. Reardon, baritone, whose 
splendid voice and genial personality have made him a 
general favorite. 
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If she is a nightingale 
she is the only one in 
America. Personally, I think 
she sings better than any bird. 
As she sings one feels that her 
voice is a vastly appreciated gift, 
Heaven-sent, that she has spent 
years in devout and careful 
development of it; that, in the 
interpretation of a song, she 
seeks to give of the very best 
that is within her. 


This sincerity and loftiness of 
purpose are reflected in all that 
she does. Having elevated her- 
self to a high plane of art she 
is able to lift others as she 
sings. Each phrase conveys a 
message; each note is a finely 
chiselled gem. 


(Wilbur W. Judd, in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
October 26th, 1921.) 













Association 


The Most 
Successful Recitalist 
on the present-day 
Concert Platform 
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She has reached that 
period in her career asa 
concert artist where it is 
almost sufficient to say she 








sang, to know that somewhere §& 
an audience had a particularly | 
enjoyable evening. In the arias > 
she was excellent, singing with ts 
the wonderful purity of tone and §§ 
the remarkable flexibility that # 


has won for her an enviable 
reputation in opera; but were this 
singer merely the purveyor of 
cadenzas, roulades, chromatic 
runs and all the pyrotechnical 
extravagances of the coloratura 
singer alone one might tire. 
But she is more. Her work 
represents infinite care in prepar- 
ation, and an intelligent applica- 
tion to a study of the whole field 
of song, and the result is evident 
in the wide divergence of interest 
represented in the chosen 
songs. 

(James Davies, in the 


Minneapolis Tribune, 
October 26th, 1921.) 
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SCHREKER’S “SCHATZGRABER” SCORES IN LEIPSIC 


A Symphony by Heinz Tiessen Makes Deep Impression—Nikisch’s Return the “Event of Events” 


November 20, 1921, 


“Schatzgraber.” 


carefully carried out and most successful under the 
musical leadership of Alfred Szendrei, with Hans Liss- 
mann and Aline Sanden in the principal réles, The public 


most enthusiastic and the applause loud and long. 
ScureKker’s ScHRECKLICHE WOMEN. 
which Schreker has undergone 
al from the “Ferne Klang” to the 
be regarded from three different viewpoints. 
of womanhood to which he 


hysterical to a degree. 


misery for all who come into contact with them 
heroine in the “Ferne Klang” was the daughter of a 
civil servant named Grete ; in the “Spielwerk” it was 
daughter of a king, in the “Gezeichneten” the member 


and now in the ‘ ‘Schatzgraber” 


the daughter of the owner of a forest inn. 


ociety is spared by this man. These women, rotten at 
very core, render Schreker’s texts repulsive to the 
listener, for it seems abhorrent to ordi- 


common sense 


should determine the fates of human beings. 


A First Crass Musica, DramaTtIst. 


It is a pity about Schreker ! 
he undoubtedly of imposing importance. He thoroughly 
inderstands the trick of building up an opera act so that it 
effective on the stage. His librettos therefore should not 
he criticized by literary standards alone. For in reality 
ical considerations predominate : allegro and adagio, 


ndo and diminuendo, 
al situations” 
In the 
be taken into account that the 
a vision that comes and vanishes. 
with a brilliant finale or outward 
in a minor key; 
stage 
taken by 
to simplicity 
understandable. 


forte and piano. 
music 
“Schatzgraber” 
entire piece 


scenes 


all end softly, 
are left on the 
the musician 
mtricacy 


“Schatzgraber,” and are 


After an interval of several 
Leipsic has again heard an opera by Franz Schreker, 
The performance was very 


in the 
“Schatzgraber,” 
As a 
Schreker has become more and more engrossed 
is prey. All 


it is 
No c lass 


to think that these overwrought crea 


For, as a musical dramatist, 


The change 
rules the consecutiveness of 
the fact must 
has to be 
Not one of 
show. 
generally two persons 


Schreker leads 
His musical language has 

Although the harmony is 
rn in the best sense of the word, the impression of a 
working with harmonic effects is nowhere appar- 
Ihe tonal coloring of the orchestra is absolutely en 
Even the most excruciating dissonances (on paper ) 
the sweetest of euphonies by the great art 
Ihe voice parts are absolutely treated 
never covered by 
The third act, carried out by the two prin- 


cipal characters, Elis and Els alone, is of especially lumi- 
nous beauty. 
Tiessen’s SyMPHONY A SIGNIFICANT Work. 
The first important symphonic novelty of the season was 
the second symphony of Heinz Tiessen, performed at the 
third subscription concert of the Leipsic Konzertverein, 





HEINZ TIPSSEN, 


one of the significant figures in the Younger Musical Ger- 

many, whose second symphony was successfully performed 

at Leipsic, in the presence of many eminent musicians. 
(Photo by Erna Lendvai-Dirksen) 


under Hermann Scherchen. It is a youthful, virile work of 
high significance. Tiessen has used as his motto, Goethe's 
“Stirb und Werde;” but this does not indicate a duality 
like “Tod und Verklarung,” Strauss’ work, for instance. 
Here it is to embody only the eternal change of life and 

















LYENTENTE CORDIALE 


While France and England may disagree in matters of armament 
they are at one in appreciation of the 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


}PARIS 


(Oct. 23, 1921) 


The Flonzaley 
ensemble, purity of style and musicianship.— 
Le Gaulois. 


One wonders at the technical qualities of these 
brilliant artists, at the variety and sureness of 
their science, which results in the most unex- 
pected effects. They also show uncommon 
artistry in revealing the thought of the com- 
poser which they interpret with rare skill. 
Comoedia 


A great success met the Flonzaley Quartet. 
They instantly won the admiration of the pub- 
lic by their perfect interpretations. They are 
wonderful musicians.—Le Petit Parisien. 

The famous Flonzaley Quartet gave an excep- 
tionally interesting perform: ance, with a spark- 
ling execution of the Haydn Quartet in D, and 
other works by Enesco, Stravinsky and Beetho- 
ven.—La Lanterne. 


A remarkable quartet—the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Their success was as great as it was deserved. 
They were cheered wherever they went.—Le 
Figaro. 


ENTIRE SEASON 1921-22 BOOKED 
Season 1922-23 Now Booking 


Quartet displayed a remarkable 


LONDON 


(Oct. 21, 1921) 
It was delightful to hear the incomparable 


Flonzaley Quartet again, unfortunately their 
only appearance this season.—Westminster 
Gazette, 


Not since they were here before, have we heard 
such music-making as this glorious combination 
of players gave us. All the constituent quali- 
ties of the finest quartet playing are theirs by 
conquest, and in no unmistakable manner did 
the large audience show the distinguished visi- 
tors how much they appreciated these quali- 
ties.—Daily Telegraph. 


A perfect quartet! The performance of 
Haydn’s Quartet in D would have been a 
revelation had one not heard them play it be- 
fore.—Daily Express. 


The wildest words of delight would not exag- 
gerate the description of the delicately sensitive 
playing of the Flonzaley Quartet—Observer. 


In all they did there was a perfection that be- 
longs only to great art.—Daily News. 
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death, of all human passions and desires; in short, the con- 
tinual process of being that takes place everywhere and 
without cessation. Everyone who approaches the work 
without knowing its contents, and above all, without bias, 
will receive the impression of its having been written by a 
young, temperamental and powerful composer. The lumi- 
nous, unhampered strength that youth confers is expressed 
in a wealth of ideas which, crowded together in so limited 
a space, might almost confuse. The public entered fully 
into the author’s intentions and gave him a hearty ovation. 
Among those present were Prof. Nikisch and numerous 
musicians of prominence. 


See THE ConquerING Hero. 


The event of events in the concert life of Leipsic thus 
far was, of course, the reappearance of Nikisch at the 
desk of the Gewandhaus on his return from South America. 
The reception given him almost baffles description; minutes 
passed before he was able to begin and he had to bow his 
thanks repeatedly and ever again. Since then, Nikisch has 
several times led his splendid Gewandhaus orchestra to 
renewed triumps. In his interpretations, unsurpassable in 
beauty of sound, Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, Brahms’ 
first symphony and Bruckner’s eighth became unforget- 
table experiences. 

The evening given by Fritz Kreisler in the large hall of 
the Central Theater stands out vividly from among the 
soloist’s recitals. 

The Leipsic Tonkiinstler Verein, now under the guidance 
of Prof. Paul Graner, gave a concert devoted solely to the 
works of Leipsic composers. Besides such well known 
names as Paul Klengel, Stefan Krehl and Walter Niemann, 
who is attracting more and more widespread attention as a 
piano composer and who himself interpreted his writings 
at the instrument, we heard a young composer named Paul 
Hungar, who appears to have the makings of a good writer 
of chamber music. Dr. Avotr Aper. 


Sarah Barasch a  Persevering Artist 


Sarah Barasch, born and educated in New York, who 
demonstrated to her many friends and admirers at her New 
York recitals in Aeolian Hall that she is a pianist of great 
promise, owes much of her success to her perseverance and 
extraordinary love for music, When five years old, little 





SARAH BARASCH 
Pianist 


Sarah was presented with a toy piano, on which she taught 
herself to play simple melodies by ear; and at the age of 
eight she began to study piano playing. Not having a piano 
of her own, the young child was obliged to practice on her 
teacher’s instrument, as well as at the homes of friends 
when time permitted. This revealed an unusual interest, 
and disclosed to her parents that the child’s love for music 
was beyond the average, which prompted them to offer any 
sacrifice to further her desires. Despite this love for 
music, little Sarah considered general education first and 
foremost, and graduated with honors from high school 
when fifteen years old. During her school years, the little 
girl encountered many drawbacks in the inability to devote 
the necessary time to develop her art technically and men- 
tally, but she advanced with 2 met, | rapidity just the 
same. The young pianist made her debut in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on May 10, 1920, and gave another 
recital in the same hall on May 6 of this year. Her playing 
at these recitals elicited warm praise from press and public. 
Although only seventeen years old now, she has appeared 
publicly many times. Her early training was under the 
personal supervision of her mother, who not only watched 
her musical advancement but also her mental development. 


Schnabel’s Debut Christmas Day 


The American debut of Artur Schnabel, the Viennese 
pianist, is scheduled for Sunday afternoon, December 25, 
in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Schnabel sailed on the S. S. “Man- 
churia” on December 10 and is due in New York on 
December 21. He has already cabled his program for 
the initial recital which will be devoted to the fantasia of 
Schumann, and sonatas by Schubert and Brahms. 


Jeffrey to Play in Middletown, N. Y. 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, will be soloist with the Apollo 
Club of Middletown, N. Y., at the midwinter concert to 
take place on January 23. 
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Country-Wide Approval 


FOR THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA TENOR 


MARIO CHAMLEE 


“There is a fine masculinity about this robust tenor, whose voice is of GOLDEN BEAUTY”’ 


‘He revealed himself as ONE OF THE FINEST TENORS WHO 
HAVE EVER APPEARED IN THIS TOWN,—WHICH KNOWS 
MANY OF THEM. A BEAUTIFUL VOICE, WHICH HE EM- 
PLOYS WITH RARE SKILL—HIS USE OF HEAD TONES 
MIGHT BE OBSERVED WITH ADVANTAGE BY MANY A 
SINGER—HIGH TONES THAT HAVE TELLING VIBRANCE IN 
THEM, AND ABUNDANCE OF POWER. Quite a list of desirable 


attributes. 
“Mr. Chamlee possesses them all; and in addition he sings with 


“CHAMLEE A GREAT TENOR” 


“CARUSO-LIKE -SINGER OPENED 
FRITSCHY SERIES YESTERDAY. 


“The Italian numbers brought out LUSCIOUS 
TONE, AND A WARM, SMOOTH, FLOWING 
LEGATO. The young singer seemed frankly 
pleased with his success with the audience, which 
recalled him a half dozen times following the 
‘M’Appari’ from ‘Marta.’ Take Rudolph Ganz’s 
‘Memories’ as an example of his interpretative 
art. The song, which is big or little, according 
to the singer’s ability to suggest memories, was 
richly burdened with meaning. Throughout the 
program there was a tendency to broaden and 
vitalize the more or less familiar music—a tend- 
ency fine to discern in an artist so near the be- 
ginning of his career.”—Kansas City Times, Oct. 
12, 1921. 


“FAMOUS TENOR CHARMS CAPACITY 
CROWD WITH HIS VOICE HERE LAST 
NIGHT.” 

“Mario Chamlee, Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang last night to an audience 
that filled the auditorium, and HE SANG 
STRAIGHT INTO THE HEARTS OF EVERY- 
BODY PRESENT. 

“Mr. Chamlee is a lyric tenor, of good stage 
presence, and, to use the hackneyed phrase, of 
pleasing personality. The critics have said, “THE 
MANTLE OF CARUSO WILL FALL UPON 
YOUNG CHAMLEE,’ and, from hearing him 
last night, it seems possible.”’—Frankfort (Indi- 


ana) Morning Times, Oct. 4, 1921. atidele Phebe 





St. Louts Times—Oct. 18th, °21 


artistic finish, and with sensitive reaction to the poetic and musical 
content of a wide range of songs.’’—Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Oct. 
22, 1921. 


“He has A VOICE OF BEAUTIFUL QUALITY, TENDER AND 
WARM, POSSESSING VAST, DRAMATIC RESOURCES. He sang 
Cadman’s ‘Call Me No More’ and ‘Memories’ by Ganz with exquisite 
tonal investiture and dramatic intelligence, and of Leoncavallo’s 
‘Matinatta,’ an encore, he made a glorious offering.”—Toledo Daily 
Blade, Oct. 19, 1921. 


“A young American tenor, a Californian, Mr. 
Mario Chamlee, gave the song recital. HE IS 
ALL HIS PRESS NOTICES CLAIM FOR HIM. 
In fact, his press notices, once you hear him, seem 
conservative,—almost cold and formal. HE HAS 
THE PHYSIQUE, THE VOICE. He is sure of 
himself. He has presence, and he has the gift of 
making selections that, from first to last, show 
not only the range and power of his voice, and its 
inimitable quality of tone, but that also have the 
elements that please the untrained in music. 


“And as his notes trailed off into A GOLDEN 
THREAD OF SOUND, in ‘Sleep, Then, Ah, 
Sleep,’ one could not but think how wonderful it 
would be to be a weary child upon his knee, fall- 
ing asleep in the deepening twilight of a summer 
eve, to the subdued, caressing melody of his 
voice.”—Topeka (Kansas) Daily Capitol, Oct. 11, 
1921. 


“GREAT TENOR HAD SPLENDID 
AUDIENCE” 

“Mr. Chamlee, LIKENED BY MORE THAN 
ONE NEW YORK CRITIC AT HIS DEBUT 
LAST WINTER TO CARUSO, sang a rich and 
varied program. The longer he sang, the more 
the auditors enjoyed it, and, after already having 
given three encores, Mr. Chamlee came back after 
his closing number and sang ‘La Donna e mobile’ 
from ‘Rigoletto’ by Verdi,—a familiar number, 
but entirely new from the way Mr. Chamlee sang 
it.”—Chanute (Kansas) Daily Tribune, Oct. 15, 
1921. 


As Mario in “Tosca” 


“SECOND CARUSO SURPASSES EXPECTATIONS IN RECITAL WEDNESDAY NIGHT.” 

“Delighting one of the largest audiences ever gathered,—Mr. Chamlee surpassed all expecta- 
tions, which had been raised high, because of the persistent comparison of Chamlee’s voice with 
that of Caruso. His VOICE IS RICH, VIBRANT, MELLOW, AND COLORFUL, and he uses 
it spontaneously and normally.”—Appleton (Wisconsin) Post-Crescent, Oct. 6, 1921. 


“Mario Chamlee, the young American tenor who is mounting rapidly to a place in the operatic 
constellation, made a romantic figure as Cavaradossi and sang with fine lyric fervor. Since he 
. was heard here a year ago, he has taken a vast stride in technique and in vocal capacity. His 


voice showed a fuller and more colorful tone and a greater ease in delivery. 


This growth of 


resource was evident in the first notes of ‘Recondita Armonia,’ tones clear, sweet, and virile 
withal. His reading of that aria and of ‘E Lucevan le stelle’ were received with enthusiastic 
ovations. He is proving himself a sterling artist equipped with a splendidly robust throat and a 
sympathetic appeal.”—San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 20, 1921. 


Available for May Festivals and Fall Engagements—1922 








MR. CHAMLEE MAKES RECORDS FOR THE BRUNSWICK 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th Street 


New York 
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CLEVELAND ENJOYS 
FINE MUSICAL TREAT 


Erika Morini, Merle Alcock, Sophie Braslau, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, John Powell Among the Artists Heard— 
Conductor Sokoloff and Symphony Forces 
Give Interesting Programs 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 29, 1921.—Walter Obert is a 
young man who has answered for himself the question as 
to whether a general education contributes to musicianship 
by “majoring” in music while taking his degree at Oberlin 
College. He has also studied with Wilson G, Smith, Kot- 
heurer, and Becker of Cleveland. He gave a piano recital 
November 19, and his program was well built up and well 
presented, and all the more remarkable because he has main- 
tained the teaching of a large class while continuing his 

tudies with Mr. Becker 
EnikA Morini IN RECITAL. 

[he second concert of the “Five Great Artists’ Series” 
November 21, found a well filled house in a mood of intense 
expectancy to hear Erika Morini. One looked at the pro- 
gram—concerto in A minor, Vitooi, and sonata in G minor 
(for violin alone), Bach, and a third and fourth group—and 
felt very dubious about any girl presenting such serious 
music to so critical an audience, for the musically elect were 
out in full force 

Curiously enough, her most perfect performance was in 
the fuga of the Bach sonata, It would be difficult to excel 
her perfection of phrasing. She is not lacking in sparkle 


and fire, as evidenced in her shorter numbers, particularly 
Moszkowski’s “Guitarre.” 
Merrie Atcock At Fripay MorninG MUSICALE, 


The program of songs presented by Merle Alcock, Friday 
morning, was as cleverly chosen and charmingly presented as 
one has learned to expect from this gifted singer. First 
came seventeenth and eighteenth century songs by Haydn, 
Handel and Lully, sung with the limpid clarity of style and 
diction they demanded. Then followed a delightful group 
of French songs. To close there was a group of Louisiana 
bayou ballads, texts and melodies collected by Mino Moroe 
and edited by Kurt Schindler. These last were in lighter 
vein and very charming 

Miss Alcock, radiant as usual, was welcomed with genuine 
enthusiasm. She has won her way with her Cleveland fol- 
lowing, and she never disappoints her hearers. She sings 
with elegance as well as with a beautiful tone and fine musi 
cal taste, hence is peculiarly adapted ,to please the patrons 
of the Morning Musicales 

Nina Romaine, pianist, was also on the program 


Brastau AND GApriLowitscH HeEarp. 


Both Sophie Braslau and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who gave 
a concert November 22, are well established Cleveland favor- 
ites, and as a matter of course were greeted by a full house. 
Rachmaninoft’s “Song Without Words” she sang exceed- 
ingly well. One felt almost as if that one song was so 
perfect that it should be heard alone. A song of Hugo 
Wolf's in the same group was also very lovely. 

Responding at length to repeated recalls, she played her 
own accompaniment and sang the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men.” ‘ : 

The writer happened to meet an unusual number of musi- 
cians this week, and has been impressed with the profound 
respect and admiration that all hold for the playing of 
Gabrilowitsch. He is the prime favorite of his fellow 
craftsmen. He holds this place not only for his musician- 
ship, but also for the poetic beauty of his tone color, phras- 
ing, and fine, subtle shading. His playing of Schumann’s 
“Nachtstiick” was one of those perfect performances that 
remain as a treasured memory and standard of comparison. 
His most important work was the Schumann G minor 
sonata. 

Joun Powe. So.roist at SympHony CONCERT, 

Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff gave a fine reading of Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony at the fourth pair of concerts, 
November 24 and 26, the orchestra playing with unusual 
smoothness. One of the events of the program was “The 
Fire Bird” of Stravinsky, not heard since the Russian Ballet 
was here under Diaghileff. It was a rare treat. Some who 
heard it Thursday night came again Saturday afternoon just 
to hear it repeated. It was one of the most illuminating 
readings Mr. Sokoloff has given. 

John Powell achieved a popular success, both for his play- 
ing and his composition, His rhapsody is interesting and 
well worth hearing and playing. The orchestration is good, 
the rhythms especially telling, and the themes vary from 
those suggestive of the rollicking dance to the weird minor 
snatches which seem most characteristic of the negro race. 
But it was an energetic and cheerful composition on the 
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whole, and is a genuine contribution to American musical 
literature. 
Popucar Concert. 

Following the policy of introducing the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra to the public, the soloists at the 
“pop” concert, November 27, were Samuel Lifschey, who 
played the andante and allegro confuco from the concerto 
for viola and orchestra by Cecil Forsyth. Then there was a 
concertino for flute and orchestra by Chaminade, played by 
Weyert A. Moore. Both the soloists weie doubly encored, 
first, of course, because of the music, but secondly because 
of the interest in the instruments employed. 

Another very popular number was the air from suite No. 
3, for strings, by Bach. An overture, “Old New England,” 
by Eric Delamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, and Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy” com- 
prised the second half of the program. M.B.P 


“Sorter Miss You” Finds a Successor 


Clay Smith, who wrote that charming song favorite, 
“Sorter Miss You,” has written a new number that is its 
logical and inevitable successor. “Not that “Sorter Miss 
You” needs any successor in the sense that its power to 
attract is waning! Far from it. The little song favorite 
of the concert and chautauqua stages is as big a seller as 
ever. No doubt its success has spurred on Clay Smith to 
write another vocal gem as good; but whatever the reason, 








“Her voice is beautifully clear and 
entirely adequate to all her numbers 
and her stage presence agreeable.” 

—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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certain it is he has succeeded. The new song bears the title 
“Seem to See You,” which of itself is indicative of its right 
to be regarded in the same class as “Sorter Miss You.” 
Everyone who likes the latter will be sure to accord a warm 
welcome to “Seem to See You,” which is dainty, appealing 
and melodious, and furnished happily with another of those 
effectively simple violin obligatos that are usually a dis- 
tinctive and very’ acceptable feature of Mr. Smith’s songs. 
“Seem to See You” was recently introduced at a recital by 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, where it had to be repeated. M. 
Witmark & Sons, publishers of “Sorter Miss You,” is 
issuing “Seem to See You” immediately. 


Another Mobile Success for Zoellner Quartet 


Mobile, Ala., November 8, 1921.—The Zoellner Quartet 
gave a splendid program here on November 5, under the 
auspices of the Junior Music Lovers. Much interest cen- 
tered around the Ravel quartet, which was given an admir- 
able performance, as well as a Grieg and Haydn quartet. 
The success was equal to the previous appearance two years 
ago, when an ovation was accorded the organization. The 
Zoellners were to appear under the auspices of the Junior 
Music Lovers last year, but the serious illness of Mrs. 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., caused the engagement to be changed 
until this season. R. M. 
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CHATTANOOGA JOTTINGS 


Chattanooga, Tenn., November 21, 1921.—The opening 
program of the Artists’ Course, under the auspices of the 
Chattanooga Music Club, was given by Charles Hackett, 
tenor, assisted by Grace Wagner, soprano. The new High 
School auditofium, in which the concert was given, was 
filled. Mr. Hackett’s numbers included “Waft Her Angels” 
(Handel), “Galida Manina,” from “La Bohéme; “Crepu- 
sinles,” by Massenet; “Mai” (Saint-Saéns), “L’Hivir” 
(Koechlin), and “Hymn de Soleil” (Georges). Miss Wag- 
ner sang several groups, including operatic arias and folk 
songs that were well received. Lester Hodges was at the 
piano. 

Frances Alda, soprano, with Gutia Casini, cellist, and 
Theodore Flint, pianist, presented the second concert in the 
“All Star” course. Compositions of the seventeenth century ; 
Gypsy songs of Sarasate-Casini; groups including numbers 
by Sibelius, Debussy, MacDowell, Hue, Franck and Max- 
well formed a brilliant program of songs and instrumental 
selections rarely enjoyed by a Chattanooga audience. “The 
Singer,” written and dedicated to Mme. Alda by Maxwell, 
brought an encore. Mr. Flint gave two piano numbers. 
The groups of gypsy songs proved to be the cellist’s most 
favored offering. 

Two concerts given recently by local talent under the 
direction of the Music Club were conducted by Hugh Ri 
Dout and Mrs. Morris Temple, respectively. 

Eloise Baylor, coloratura soprano of this city, assisted by 
Lester Cohn, violinist, and Hugh Ri Dout, pianist, was 
heard in recital at the Bijou Theater. Her repertory in- 
cluded an aria from “I Puritani;” the “Shadow Song,” from 
“Dinorah ;” “Berceuse,” from “Jocelyn,” and “Merry Brown 
Thrush,” by Roy Lamont Smith. The program closed with 
a waltz song, with violin obligato, composed by Prof. Smith. 
Mr. Cohn contributed, among other numbers, “The Old 
Refrain” and “Libesfreud,” by Kreisler. 

Gertrude Ross, composer, of Los Angeles, was a Fall 
visitor in Chattanooga, her former home. As a guest of the 
High School one afternoon she favored the pupils with a 
rendition of her noted composition, “Dawn in the Desert.” 

Chattanooga School of Music, under Mrs. R. L. Teichfus; 
Cadek Conservatory, under Joseph O. Cadek, and the 
American School of Music, under C. F. Gluck, have all 
presented their opening programs ushering in what promises 
to be an unusually busy school season. 

Additions to the series of concerts already scheduled for 
this season are announced in the coming of John McCor- 
mack in December and Galli-Curci in the Spring. 

The opera “Bul-bul” will be presented by pupils of the 
High School in December, under the direction of Clara 
Whips, musical leader. 

The music departments of the Chattanooga Woman’s Club 
and Kosmos and the M. B. Clubs have held their opening 
recitals within the month. 

Interest attaches to the competition fostered by the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, under Mrs. John Lamar Meek, for 
the best song on the theme “Tennessee.” Chattanooga News 
is offering an additional fifty dollar prize in the furtherance 
of the patriotic spirit along similar lines. 

Plans for the presentation of “The Messiah” by local 
talent, to be followed by the “Creation” and “Elijah,” are 
being formed under the direction of Prof. Myers, the new 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul's. Meetings are being 
held by the leading vocalists of the city with a view to 
organizing an oratorio society as a permanent songfest. 

The present week was ushered in by Mrs. Monio Temple’s 
program, in which she presented Miss Peasley, pianist. Mr. 
Campbell, baritone, and the Cadek Trio (composed of 
Joseph O. Cadek, violin; Dorothy Phillips, cello; Lillian 
Cadek, piano,) played chamber music. Mrs. George Law- 
ton accompanied Mr. Campbell. The concert was held in 
the Court House auditorium and is one of the series which 
has become popularized during the last ten years by the 
Music Club, the concerts being held almost without cessation 
on the first Monday night of each month. K,. M. V. 


Paul Althouse in Boston 


On December 6 Paul Althouse sang the tenor role in the 
“Damnation of Faust” with the Cecilia Society of Boston. 
On this occasion Mr. Althouse scored his usual success, as 
the papers from that city will testify. Among the more 
important cities in which Mr. Althouse will sing this month 
are: Cleveland, Ohio; Reading, Pa.; Springfield, Mass., 
and in New York at the Biltmore Morning Musicale. 


Minnie Carey Stine’s Engagements 


Minnie Carey Stine appeared as soloist at the centennial 
celebration of Camden Lodge, No. 15, F. and A. M., Novem- 
ber 14, and met with her usual success. On November 20 
she sang several solos and in a quartet at Holy Trinity 
Church, New York. 
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Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 
“At no opera performance in Management 
New York in the last ten years DANIEL MAYER 
has the duet from ‘Lakme’ been 
presented with such perfecti Aeolian Hall, New York 
in ensemble singing.” Helen L. Levy, 
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Announcing 
THE RETURN OF 


LEYLA 


PHENOMENAL 
PIANIST 


Season 1922-1923 


Echoes of His Australasian Triumphs: 
WHAT KREISLER IS TO THE VIOLIN LEVITZKI IS TO THE PIANO.—Sydney Bystander. 





There is that irresistible swaying rhythm which is the soul of all music, and this, added to an almost uncanny power 
such as Paderewski and Rubinstein had in their heyday, combine to make Levitzki the most compelling musical force, 
perhaps, that has ever visited Australia—Sydney Sunday Times. 





Seldom in its history has the Town Hall housed a more tumultuous crowd. At the close of the programme and after 


the third encore, Liszt’s Campanella, the scene was really most reminiscent of Paderewski’s farewell in the same hall 15 


or 20 years ago. Mr. Levitzki’s technique is perfect, and no pianist that one had ever heard executes so much with so little 


expenditure of nervous and physical energy.—Melbourne Herald. 


Levitzki is a great player. He has a technique of quite marvelous order—fingers of steel, and arms, judging from the 
way he uses them, as strong as a wrestler’s. His soul seems to be full of ardour, the ardour of a man who has had no illusions. 
But Levitzki had the spirits well in hand. One felt that he was 
His Chopin efforts 
Even 


He calls up spirits, and, what’s more, makes them come. 
strong enough to have tried conclusions with the serpent of the Laocoon if the thing had been in his way. 
aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. His was Chopin in the clear, bright sun, with fresh breezes turning the pages. 
in the F sharp nocturne, a piece over which young ladies dream and young swains sigh, the treatment was beautifully sanative 


and charmingly invigorating —Melbourne Argus. 
Levitzki’s playing takes rank among the rare and beautiful things of life.—Sydney Daily Telegraph. 


In the hands of a master like Levitzki it is sheer folly to assert that classical music is beyond the comprehension and 
Mr. Levitzki had his audience shouting itself hoarse with applause and before 


enjoyment of the great majority of people. 
Mr. Levitzki’s technique is superb, and 


the end worked up in a perfect frenzy of delight—and all with classical music. 
joined with it is a temperament that finds full expression in the work of the moment—a glittering Chopin number or a sublime 


passage in Beethoven.—W ellington Evening Post. 


His waltz in A major is 


Not only is Levitzki a master at the keyboard, but he has potential greatness as a composer. 
In strong 


a gem of rhythmical loveliness, with alternating light and shade representing the gaiety and romance of the dance. 
contrast is his waltz in G sharp minor, a movement of such strength and pulsating swing that (when dynamically played 
finally as an encore) it inevitably swept the audience off their feet—W ellington Dominion, 








Exclusive Management DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO AMPICO RECORDS 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
PARIS ENJOYS HEARING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Ralph Lawton, Waiter Rummel and Arthur la Give Programs—Blair Fairchild the First American Composer to 
Have a Work Produced on the Stage of the Opéra-Comique—Gall and Marcoux Score in Opera—Toscha Seidel 
Heard for First Time—Stracciari Arrives en Route to Spain—Harold Henry Teaching 
in Paris—Calvé Off to America 
the University of Iowa and Drake University. He gave a 


16 


Paris, November 22, 1921.—The topic that in interest 
most equals that of the German reparation payment and program of Chopin and Liszt, in which he displayed the 
Washington disarmament conference is what the lightness and sureness of his touch to great advantage. 
Parisian terms the “crisis of the theater.” The Parisian Another American pianist who appeared for. the second 
ilks about it everywhere and long articles appear about time this season in Paris is Walter Rummel. His concert 


was given Thursday evening, November 17, at the Salle 


the daily press. Yet I have noticed that the concert ; ; ‘ 
Agriculteurs, before an audience that filled every seat 


filled, that the Opera Comique is crowded des 


ll are we ll 4 
ve performance, that it is almost impossible to in the hall and on the platform. He gave a brilliant pro- 
r eal for subscription performances at the Opera gram of modern compositions. 

that S. RK. O. is the rule at the Theatre Edouard VII, Faircuiy’s BALLet in REHEARSAL. 
Sascha Guitry’s “Jaqueline,” with Lucien Guitry as Of particular interest to Americans is the announcement 
the star, is the attraction, It seems to me that in Paris, as oF the Opéra-Comique that rehearsals have begun for the 
re other cosmopolitan city, the public will patronize — forthcoming production of “Dame Libellule,” a new opera 
od performances, so the solution of the crisis is up to” 1. Bigie Fairchild, an American composer. This is the 
theater manager first time that the work of an American composer is to 
\MERICAN PIANISTS be presented on the stage of the Opéra-Comique. The opera 
Wednesday evening, November 16, Ralph Lawton, the will be produced during the month of December. Mr. 
erican pianist, gave a recital at the Salle Pleyel. Mr Fairchild has lived in Paris for many years and during the 
vton is the former director of the musical schools of | war was very active in relief work among French musi- 














Four of the Greatest 


Artistic Ballad Successes 
For Teacher and Artist 


THANK GOD FOR A GARDEN 

















Words and Music By VICTOR RECORD 
TERESA DEL RIEGO No. 64900 
THERE IS NO DEATH 
Words By Music By 
GORDON JOHNSTONE Victor Record No. 45175 GEOFFREY O’HARA 
THE BLIND PLOUGHMAN 
Words By Pathé Record No. 72029 Music By 
MARGUERITE RADCLIFFE-HALL ROBERT CONINGSBY CLARKE 
HOMING 
Words By Music By 
ARTHUR L. SALMON Victor Record No. 45249 TERESA DEL RIEGO 








WELL KNOWN BALLAD SUCCESSES FOR SINGER AND TEACHER 














SOPRANO : TENOR 
Because | Love You Dear...Forster Beautiful Ballad Successes cory Tales of Ireland, The. .Coates 
Blackbird, The Eliott | Saitable for Any Program | F'evrette, | Shall Never Forget, 
Blessing Del Riego Golden Stars That Shone in 
Butterfly see Wood ET. . vchbves kauhink av ds Lohr 
Golden Dancing Days, Little Corner of Your Heart.. Lohr 


oningsby Clarke | THE WORLD IS WAIT- | Little Girt Next Door, The... Lohr 
Little ‘Mother at Home... Browning 


Heap of Rose Leaves, A... Willeby e “ er i 
Lohr ING FOR 1 HE SUNRISE Love’s Garden of Roses...... Wood 


if Love Had Wings 



























Leafiand Lullaby, A ..Wood Road That Brought You to Me, 
Sliver Lamps, The Phillips By ERNEST GEITS on gece tinh eo 
Ss f the Soul .. Breil y ars a g y Garden, 
Woodland Bouquet, A.’...-iiddie | I'D BUILD A WORLD IN] the oo cect Russet 
> a olen BRET Pas sivicerccvcees “orster 
You and | and the Moon... Phillips T HE HE ART OF A ROSE Wonderful World of Romance, 
MEZZO-SOPRANO By HORATIO NICHOLLS You in a Gondola........... Clarke 
All | Ask of Life D'Hardelot 4 4 Me 
Cheer-Up, Do! .. .coverey | SOME DAY YOU WILL BARITONE 
Ay .Leont Bec D'Hardelot 
Cool ; . ‘ eon a] m2 Se VS BGS caters dvauesé ce delo 
oo The | D'Hardelot MISS ME Blind. ‘Proughman, t,o Clarke 
Otine lect eres. otahmann By MAX DAREWSKI fm Gummmertions ow Gredene «Peat 
shine! . ee ee re lien weteteeeeeeie eR 
House of arene The...Aylward 
f fs . _ , ylwar 
| Dream of a Garden of Sun- | | Ata! THOUGH the SILVER Mate O'MINe svcerecsecsess: wliott 
it Is Only a Tiny Garden.....Wood > ? ocner Hea eee ++ Sere 
Little Rose Among the Roses. Clarke MOON WERE MINE Rose of 1! de: i wee oF Lohr 
: : Sound of the irish ‘Belis, The. Trent 
Mifanwy ... ; Forster By HERMANN LOHR There Is No Death......... O'Hara 
My Message - +» D'Hardelot te a an | Under the May Moon. +... Silesu 
Roses of Forgiveness....D’Hardelot | JUJ§$T A LITTLE HOUSE | Where My Caravan Has Rested, 
Some Other Day Del Riego OF LOVE Lohr 
4 
CONTRALTO . BASS 
t . . By HAYDN WOOD Drummer Boy, The........ German 
eloved, it Is Morn........Aylward Floral Dance, The............ Moss 
Dear Faded Rose.... ..,. Forster SOMETIMES IN MY oe le REI Wood 
Four Ducks on a Pond...Needham h T 
Lighterman Tom .........+. Squire 
Heatheriand ssoseigs . Dumayne DREAMS ORMOND pik the sasens vcvwseaus Clarke 
| Long for You DUE iboroug 7 Rest Thee, Sad Heart....Del Riego 
Little House of Blessing.....Lohr By GUY D'HARDELOT nee TRE hocdi ss .00cctadas Lohr 
Midsummer Madness ...D'Hardelot % . Song of the Rs cseecs aun Aylward 
Night Nursery, The......Arundale | SMILE THROUGH YOUR | Song of the Waggoner, The, 
Rose in the Bud.......+0+5+ Forster ‘ Breville-Smith 
Soul of Mine.......... .».. Barns TEARS Three for Jack...........+.. Squire 
Thy Hand in Mine ‘Johnson Wolfgof, The Bowman...... Nelson 
When | Was Young..,.D'Hardelot By BERNARD HAMBLEN Young Tom O’Devon....... Russell 
You can secure copies CH APPELL-HARMS | The House of Ballads | Professional courtesies 
at your local dealer | , ’ AC., 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. extended 
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cians and their families. He was decorated with the Legion 
of Honor. He was born in Belmont, Mass., in 1877, took 
up serious musical study during his undergraduate period 
at Harvard, and followed it up with work under the best 
masters in Paris. He spent some time in the American 
diplomatic service in Persia. 

GALL 1n Fine Form. 

Two artists well known in the United States, Vanni 
Marcoux and Yvonne Gall, appeared in “Tosca” at the 
Opéra-Comique last Thursday evening, November 17, and 
were given a real ovation. Marcoux was admirable as 
Scarpia, and Gall sang better than I ever heard her sing 
before. 

Toscua Sewer Piays 1n Parts. 

Another artist well known and: very popular in America 
whose success in Paris amounted to a veritable triumph, 
is Toscha Seidel, who appeared here for the first time 
Friday evening, November 18, at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 
The young Russian violinist played remarkably well. His 
program was well selected to display his extraordinary 
technic, big tone, clear staccato, clean double stops and 
pure intonation, 

An AMERICAN BariTONe. 

Among the soloists who appeared with the Orchestre de 
Paris at the Salle des Agriculteurs Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 20, was a young American baritone, Arthur Kraeck- 
mann. He sang Cesar Franck’s “Procession, ” “Le Cheval 
Noir,” by Francis Casadesus, and “Plongeur,” by Charles- 
Marie Widor. The orchestra was conducted by Francis 
Casadesus. 

STRACCIARI EN Route To Spain, 

A welcome visitor to the Paris offices of the Musicac 
Courter was the Italian baritone, Riccardo Stracciari, who 
arrived from the United States, accompanied by his son 
Gino, Sunday evening, November 20. Two representatives 
of Mr. Mestres, the impresario of the Opera Company in 
Barcelona, Spain, were awaiting Stracciari to arrange with 
the customs house officials to clear Stracciari’s theatrical 
costumes and ship them to Barcelona, where the great 
baritone is scheduled to appear. Stracciari left for Monte 
Carlo, where he is to meet Mme. Stracciari.. They are to 
spend a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Gino Marinuzzi at 
San Remo prior to going to Barcelona. 

The second of the series of Koussewitzky concerts took 
place at the Opera, Thursday night, November 17. The 
only novelty of the program was the orchestral suite, 
“Miracles,” from the “Le Conte du Tsar Saltan,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The soloist was Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, who replaced Edouard Risler, indisposed. Mr. 
Casadesus played the fourth Beethoven concerto. 

Haroitp Henry TEACHING IN Parts. 

Harold Henry, the American concert pianist and teacher, 
arrived in Paris a few weeks ago and opened his studio in 
a magnificent old French mansion at Le Vesinet, the beau- 
tiful suburb of Paris about seventeen kilometres from the 
heart of the city. Mr. Henry came accompanied by a 
number of very talented pupils from the United States. He 
will give his first concert in Paris on December 8. 

Catvé Orr ror AMERICA, 

A reception for Emma Calvé will be given by the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club in Paris next Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 26. Mme. Calvé expects to sail for the United 
States on December 2, where she is to begin a farewell 
world concert tour. The American women are planning 
to give her a hearty send-off THEOopORE BAUER. 


Bohemians to Honor Goldmark 


On December 26, the Bohemians (New York Musicians’ 
Club) will celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the club, with a dinner tendered to Rubin Goldmark. 
The speakers, Herbert Witherspoon and Harold Bauer, 
will be followed by a musical program. 


Sametini to Debut Here 
Sametini will make his New York debut on January 11. 








MILAN RODER, 
who distinguished himself through the fine work he did 
as conductor of the season of comic operas presented 
at the Manhattan Opera House in New York. The operetta 
given during the week of November 15 was “Springtime,” 
into which Mr. Roder infused the proper spirit and held his 
forces well under control at all times. 
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THREE BRILLIANT PIANISTS of the CONCERT 
SEASON of 1922 WHO RECORD EXCLUSIVELY for 


The DUO-ART 


Fre producing Piano 


7 gaa iE current concert season will 
@ mark the important re-ap- 
pearance of Ernest Schelling, 
the noted English pianist— 
the American debut of Myra Hess, who 
ranks with the best of modern women 
pianists, and A/exander Si/oti, the 
distinguished Russian pianist. 


All three of these gifted artists will 
record their playing exclusively for the 
Duo-Art—that superb instrument which 
already reproduces the performances of 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Ganz 
and many other world famous pianists 


with unequalled fidelity. 


This is the day of the Reproducing-Piano. 
And the DUO-ART is its highest development. 


The AFOLIAN COMPANY 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Reiner to Conpuct Opera In Rome. 


Rome, November 18, 1921,—Fritz Reiner, chief conductor 
of the Dresden Opera, will conduct the rehearsals and sev- 
eral of the performances of Wagner's “Meistersinger” at 
the Teatro Costanzi, given here for the first time since the 
war, Reiner will be in Rome from the middle of December 
to the end of January, and may also be heard in concert. 
Meantime Dresden will have to get on without him. 


Max Rosen Busy 1n Europe, 


Berlin, November 22, 1921.—Max Rosen, the American 
violinist, after some extraordinary successes in Scandinavia, 
is about to resume his concert activity in Central Europe. 
He makes his first Berlin appearance since the .war on 
November 27, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto with the 
Staatskapelle, Berlin's finest orchestra, under Oskar Fried. 
On December 7 he follows this up with a Berlin recital. In 
the same month he appears with orchestra and in recital in 
Vienna and later on in Prague and Bucharest. Arrange- 
ments to appear with the Warsaw Philharmonic are pend- 


ing. In March, Rosen is engaged as soloist with the Dres- 
den Staatskapelle under Fritz Reiner. Appearances in Rome 
and other Italian cities are to follow. After playing in Hol- 


land in April, Rosen will conclude the season with appear- 
Paris and London. 


Kreis_er’s New StrinGc Quartet. 


Berlin, November 22, 1921.—Musical literature is about 
to receive an interesting addition in the shape of a com- 
position for string quartet in A minor written by Fritz 
Kreisler and to be introduced to the public by the Klingler 
Quartet in the course of November in Berlin. The new 
piece will be published by the firm of Schott, Mayence. A 
new collection of songs by E. W. Korngold, entitled 
‘Songs of Farewell,” has just been published by Schott. 
Young Korngold’s opera, “The Dead City,” will be given 
on no less than thirty German stages in the course of this 
coming winter, 

An InrerestinG Mepicar Feat. 


Berlin, November 19, 1921.—One of the most interesting 
events of the Berlin musical season so far was the re- 
appearance of Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, not only from a purely 
musical point of view, tut also from a medical one as well. 
Mme, Mysz-Gmeiner’s widely deplored retirement from the 
concert platform was due to a goitre growth that naturally 
interfered with her activities and, together with the bodily 
disturbances that accompanied it, told greatly on the 
artist’s hea'th. After long deliberation Mme. Gmeiner finally 
entrusted herself to the knife of the surgeon; the operation 
was performed, and with such success that the singer today 
is in possession of as pure, strong and sweet a voice as in 
the very heyday of her fame. The small circle of friends, 
who had the opportunity of hearing her privately previous 
to her re-appearance, were amazed at her voice and their 
opinion was upheld by public and press at her recent Berlin 
concert. 


ances in 


Henri Marteau Becomes A Conpuctor. 

Stockholm, November 17, 1921.—Henri Marteau has ac- 
cepted the post of conductor of the symphony concerts at 
Malmé, Sweden. He will enter upon his duties at once. 

New Works sy Honeccer or THE “Srx.” 

Ziirich, November 19, 1921.—Several new works by 
Arthur Honegger, the Swiss composer, known by his set- 
ting of “King David,” are promised for the forthcoming 
season and will be heard first of all in the Swiss concert 
halls. Chief among them are his “Mimic Symphony” and a 
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“dixtuor” for string instruments, entitled “A Hymn.” The 
lacking sizes of string instruments necessary for this com- 
position have been constructed by L. Ser. 

Orcuestrat Soviet Decrees Music Too Dirricutt. 

Leipsic, November 21, 1921.—An interesting story is told 
in connection with the rehearsals for Schreker’s “Schatz- 
griber” preparatory to its premiére at the Leipsic Theater. 
The spokesman of the “council of employées” informed the 
management that, according to the findings of the council, 
the orchestra was not able to play “music like that” for more 
than two hours at a stretch, and the prolongation of the 
rehearsal desired by the composer was therefore not granted. 
In future composers will apparently have to approach the 
workmen’s council for their acquiescence before starting on 
a new piece, as it might not agree with their ideas of what 
is playable under the union rules. 

New Opera sy Sextes Has Dovusrte Premiere, 

Wiesbaden, November 20, 1921.—The first performance 
anywhere of. Bernhard Sekles’ new opera, “Die Hochzeit 
des Fauns,” will take place here on December 1. It will be 
given at Diisseldorf on the day following. 

PraGue Orcuestra DisBanps. 

Prague, November 19, 1921.—A sign of the times: the 
Sak Philharmonic Orchestra in Prague, which enjoyed a 
favorable reputation, also outside of Czecho-Slovakia, has 
had to be disbanded as the founder and conductor was no 
longer in a position to bring together the means necessary 
for the upkeep. 

More Frencu Opera IN GERMANY. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, November 16, 1921, — Dukas’ opera, 
“Ariadne and Bluebeard,” was given with much success at 
the Municipal Theater here under the musical leadership 
of Erich Orthmann. 


Conpuctor Kocer Dies. 


Frankfort, November 20, 1921.—Kapellmeister Gustav 
Kogel, who conducted the Berlin Philharmonic concerts 
until 1891, with Hans von Biilow as artistic adviser, died at 
Frankfort in his seventy-third year. Kogel was very popu- 
lar as a conductor in Germany, Russia and Holland. He 
visited the United States in 1906 and appeared as guest 
conductor. with the Philharmonic Society in New York. 
Kogel withdrew from active musical life some years ago. 

Poor OutTLook For ConpuctTors. 

Berlin, November 21, 1921.—The theatrical conductors 
incorporated in the “Genossenschaft Deutscher Biihnenage- 
horiger” at their recent meeting passed a resolution warn- 
ing newcomers and would-be-conductors off the ground on 
account of the overcrowding of their profession and the 
scant prospects for getting a post of conductor during the 
next decade. 

Vienna Has Femare SyMpuony. 

Vienna, November 25, 1921.—An interesting addition to 
the already existing musical societies is a female symphony 
orchestra, founded by a number of gifted women of this 
city. The orchestra made its first public appearance with a 
purely classical program and scored a great success. 

ViIENNESE CELEBRATE BRUCKNER ANNIVERSARY, 

Vienna, November 26, 1921.—In commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Bruckner’s death, when con- 
certs were given in all the big halls, an official reception, 
to which the entire musical world of Vienna was invited, 
was held at the Town Hall by the municipal authorities. 
Besides this, a memorial plaque was unveiled at the Belve- 
dere amid befitting ceremonial. 

“ParsIFAL” TRIUMPHS IN MAprID. 

Madrid, November 24, 1921.—The Royal Opera com- 

menced its season in the presence of the King and Queen 
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of Spain with a gala performance of “Parsifal” under the 
conductorship of Leo Blech, and with Mme. Helene Wid- 
brunn, Walter Kirchhoff and Carl Braun in the leading 
parts. The enthusiasm of the audience baffles all descrip- 
tion and found expression in lengthy ovations. 


Presivent oF GERMANY Becomes Propie’s Opera HEAp. 


Berlin, November 25, 1921.—The president of the German 
Republic, Herr Ebert, has accepted the presidency of the 
executive of the Grosse Berliner Volksoper, the body which 
is popularizing opera among the broad masses of the 
people, and which is collecting funds for a great People’s 
Opera in Berlin, to be built as soon as possible. As a tem- 
porary home, the former Kroll Theater is being recon- 
structed and this is expected to be opened in 1922, 


First Busont-HaupTMANN “Faust” Out. 


Berlin, November 25, 1921.—A new publication devoted 
to art and literature made its appearance here quite recently ; 
it bears the name of “Faust” and has as editors Ferruccio 
Busoni and Gerhardt Hauptmann. 

Scuituincs’ Opera For New York. 
_ Berlin, November 26, 1921.—It is reported that Max von 
Schillings’ opera, “Mona Lisa,” has been accepted for per- 
formance by the Metropolitan Opera Company, of New 
York, and will be produced there next season, with Mme. 
Barbara Kemp, of the Berlin Opera, in the title role. The 
scenery is to be designed by Emil Pirchan, scene painter of 
the Berlin State Theater. 

Strauss’ “ARIADNE” IN BupapEstT. 

Budapest, November 21, 1921.—The Royal Hungarian 
Opera revived last night Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” which was first produced here three years ago. 
The principal roles were taken by Mme. E. Sandor (Zer- 
binetta), Mme. R. Marschalké (Composer), B. Kérnyei 
(Bachus), and the conductor was Stefan Kerner. The 
public was only partly enthusiastic. 

Smirnorr, Russian TENor, FoR AMERICA, 

Berlin, November 25, 1921.—The Russian tenor, Dmitri 
Smirnoff, has recently closed a contract with an American 
manager and will leave Europe early in February. It is 
probable that he will appear with the Chicago Opera. 
Smirnoff, probably the most eminent Russian tenor today, 
had been shut up in Petrograd until about two months ago. 
Since then he has appeared with great success in Warsaw 
and Berlin, 


Laros to Tour in January and February 


Earle Laros, the pianist, has been engaged for a recital 
at Bethlehem, Pa., the home of the Bach Festivals, on 
December 16. He has been asked to play the Bach Italian 
concerto, and in addition will present the Ravel sonata and 
the Carneval of Schumann. His spring itinerary is rapidly 
filling, and among his latest engagements is a request for 
a lecture on Music Appreciation before the student body 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on March 15, when he 
will illustrate his remarks at the piano. This is a reéngage- 
ment from last season, 

Mr. Laros’ western tour in January and February is to 
included appearances in Springfield, Ill., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Musicians’ Fund of Aimtiies Seeks Members 


The Musicians’ Fund of America, Mrs. Lee Schweiger, 
St. Louis, Mo., founder and president, has for its object 
the establishing of a “national home fund for the purpose 
of erecting and maintaining a national home for aged and 
indigent musicians.” The home will be open to musicians 
regardless of their creed or what line of endeavor they have 
followed in the musical profession. 
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KANSAS CITY STAR 


The audience was the most sensitive as 
well as the largest in this season of opera. 
It displayed obvious delight in the beauty 
and grace of Alice Gentle, who never has 
sung here before, and in her singing which 
was finer than any one had believed it would 
be possible to hear from a daughter of the 
United States trained in her own country. 
No one has sung La Tosca here any better 
than Miss Gentle did, and no one has acted 
it so well, not to mention looking all the 
beauty of it and a little more. Following the 
first act there were so many curtain calls 
that it was obvious the audience desired a 
speech from Scotti. The applause was al- 
most evenly divided between the baritone 


and Alice Gentle. 
BALTIMORE EVE. SUN 
But the bright particular spot of the per- 
formance both vocally an histrionically 


was Alice Gentle—a dramatic soprano who 
appeared in the title role (La Tosca, with 
Scotti), She is an American, we believe, 
and last weet marked her very first appear- 
ance in this city. While she arrived a 
stranger, she succeeded in receiving a verit- 
able ovation as a result of her remarkable 
performance. Her success was immediate 
and emphatic. Her name will be writ large 
unless we greatly err. 


FIRST TIME TONIGHT—ALICE GENTLE ) 


HE apathy of indifference is never an obstacle to the truly 
Unknown and unheralded Alice Gentle went into 
many cities on the Scotti Opera Tour (Fall of 1921). 
Acclaimed and re-engaged, she left. 


Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street, New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 

It is a pleasure to hear new voices and to 
find individuals who as yet have not been 
spoiled by an overdose of public adulation. 
The thrilling characterization of La Navar- 
raise by Alice Gentle revealed this fine 
singer as one of the leading dramatic so- 
pranos of the day. Every gesture was preg- 
nant with meaning. She vitalized the entire 
opera with her superb acting. She was so 
vivid that the rest of the cast led into 
mere shadows by comparison, and she had 
the support of that fine tenor Morgan King- 
ston. r. Kingston’s attitude became al- 
most that of a spectator who had been swept 
away in the stream of dramatic emotion 
that poured from Miss Gentle. 


TORONTO GLOBE 
Alice Gentle in the exacting part of La 
Tosca appeared here for the first time and 
may be credited with dividing honors with 
Scotti. She has a brilliant, vibrant voice, 
and sings with intelligent musical feeling. 


ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 
Alice Gentle heard in St. Paul for the first 
time last night proved to be a dramatic so- 
prano of great value, both vocally and 
dramatically. She has a voice which com- 
bines requisite range and resource with *ex- 
traordinary ringing sweetness of tone. 
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He Repeats His Successes of Last Year ! 
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RENATO 


FANELL 


Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera Company 





OPERA 


CONCERT 


(Italian, French, English and Spanish Repertoire) 


This Is What They Say: 


‘The Barber of Seville’ was sung by Mr. Zanelli with pro- 
digious facility of verbal flexibility. He possesses a voice 
of considerable volume with splendid breath control.”’ 


—BALTIMORE NEWS, Nov. 18. 


“Mr. Zanelli used his large mellow voice with taste and 


discretion.” —BALTIMORE AMERICAN, Nov. 18. 


‘‘Zanelli in his difficult ‘Largo al Factotum’ ably sung put 
his audience in excellent mood.”’ 


—RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, Nov. 19. 


“A lyric baritone of marvelous beauty combined with a 
manly convincing personality and stage presence— 


Zanelli.” 
— MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL, Nov. 10. 


“Zanelli sang the prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ with magnifi- 
cent voice and attractive personality, winning for himself 
many plaudits. When he sang an extra number during the 
intermission, enthusiasm was rampant.” 


—MEMPHIS NEWS-SCIMITAR, Nov. 10. 


‘“Zanelli's baritone is of the richest quality, of great range 
and flexibility. His breath control is phenomenal; rhythm 
splendidly defined. His singing demonstrated that he be- 
longs with the great ones—of the school of Caruso.”’ 


—DAILY OKLAHOMAN, Nov. 14. 


‘Renato Zanelli answered several curtain calls and left his 
hearers still applauding vociferously.’"” — HERALD- 
DISPATCH, Huntington, West Va., Oct. 29. 


“Rarely has a more beautiful baritone voice been heard 
here than that of Renato Zanelli. From the start, he took 


the audience by storm.” 


—WATERBURY (Conn.) AMERICAN, Oct. 19. 


“Renato Zanelli was a revelation.” 


—WATERBURY (Conn.) EVENING DEMOCRAT. 


‘Renato Zanelli has a deep rich baritone that is like a warm 
wind across a cool valley. It warmed the auditors to ap- 
plause that was little less than an ovation.” 


—DENVER POST, Oct. 4. 


“Zanelli opened with ‘The Barber of Seville,’ an aria of 
dash and vigor well suited to his temperament, evidencing 
a perfect voice control and resonance of true quality that 
helps to place him among the foremost of great baritones.”’ 


—DENVER TIMES, Oct. 4. 


Mr. Zanelli Will Tour California During January and February 


Photo by Campbell Studios 








CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate 
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lf Friend Philip of Boston really does believe 
what he sent word to us he believes, he should come 
over and take a look at Carnegie Hall. That is one 
of the reasons why there is going to be a change in 
the Boston conductorship. 

«@ 

Henri Collet, most interesting of French critics, 
to whom is due the distinction of having first pointed 
to the “Six,” contributes an article to a recent issue 
of the Guide du Concert in which he heralds the 
discovery of a Spanish “Four”: Oscar Espla, Rob- 
erto Gerhard, Federico Mompou and Adolfo Sala- 
Zar, 

One imagines that some of the foreign artists who 
came over here with a big reputation at home will 
go back with the idea more firmly fixed than ever 
that America does not know enough to appreciate 
true art when it hears it. The point to be made is 
that America has a much juster appreciation than the 
artists thought when they came over, proved by the 
fact that, in many cases, their success has not been 
as great as they anticipated. 

Among the totally extinct things which would well 
find a place in the museums beside the dodo bird and 
the fihlu, are the symphonies of the late—very late 

Josef Haydn. There are single movements from 
them of much beauty which might be taken out and 
given a hearing once in a long, long time, but to sit 
through “a symphony of Haydn,” presented solemn- 
ly as the symphonic number of a symphony concert, 
is more than we have patience for nowadays. Good 
Grandpa Haydn took orders for these “symphonies” 
in half a dozen lots—this is literally true. Writing 
one of them was to him as much a matter of course 
as having a glass of wine with his dinner, and, as a 
matter of fact, had rather less to do with his emo- 
tions than the wine. 





Said H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune, 
speaking of the Metropolitan performance of “Er- 
nani,” in which Mr. Danise took the place of Titta 
Ruffo at very short notice and gave a fine perform- 
ance: “Mr, Danise was the Don Carlos of the occa- 
sion, and a very good one, indeed, though he ad- 
dressed all his speeches to the audience and seldom 
‘had even eyes for the people of the story in which 
he was supposed to be implicated.” A moment's 
thought would convince H. E. K. that, when Verdi 
Wrote “Ernani,” singers did nothing else except 
sing to the audience, and Verdi had no idea that they 
would do anything except that. Mr. Danise was 
quite within the correct “Ernani” style. As for 
showing no interest in the impossible story in which 
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he was involved, Mr. Danise, in doing so, was no 
different than 99/100 of the audience. 
ee OR 
Le Menestrel (Paris) says that Lucian Boyer is 
now in America and is making a collection of Amer- 
ican popular songs which he will offer to the Parisian 
public on his return, 





&—- —_ 

President Harding has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of the Caruso Memorial Foundation. 
Our idea is that, when it really gets on a working 
basis, it might be well to enter into an arrangement 
with the Juilliard Foundation, so that there may be 
no duplication of aims. 

TEES SS 

Attention, choirmasters and choral directors! The 
National American Music Festival, at its next series 
of concerts in Buffalo, October 2 to 7, 1922, will 
give away $3,500 in prizes for a competition to de- 
termine the best church choir, church quartet, male 
chorus, and mixed chorus. Those interested should 
write for further particulars to A. A. Van De Mark, 
223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ZS ae “vi 

S. Gustafson, from the plains of New Jersey, 
writes us a very indignant letter to say that Chris- 
tine Nilsson did not live in Copenhagen and that 
“she did not get her fortune (which is not a tenth 
part of what the newspapers tell) by gambling at 
Monte Carlo, or dabbling in real estate.” All right, 
Gus, have it your own way. All we said was that 
“Nilsson’s wealth came neither from the gambling 
table nor from musical fees, but came principally 
from real estate transactions.” Our idea is that the 
only fact that particularly interests this generation 
is that Christine Nilsson was a very great artist in 
her day. Somebody told us that she owned a lot of 
real estate in Boston, but if our Swedish friend has 
been over to the Hub and looked it up in the county 
clerk’s office, we are perfectly willing to believe that 
he is right. 


RELIEF FOR RUSSIAN MUSICIANS 

The Musica Courier is in receipt of the attached 
appeal, which speaks for itself: 

mm p : 5 New York, December 9, 1920, 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the December issue of your publication we note that 
you are in receipt of information regarding Prof. A. K. 
Glazounoff, the famous Russian composer and conductor. 
You State that he is in need of food and clothing. We are 
certain that his sad plight is shared by many of his col- 
leagues. 

May we call your attention to the fact that a society has 
been organized here in New York for the relief of musicians 
in Russia, the express purpose of which is to assist them in 
their hour of distress. 

While this organization has been in existence several 
months, funds were very slow coming in at first. But now 
that communications with Russia have been reéstablished, 
and ‘ways are open for sending food drafts and clothing 
through the American Relief Organization, Russian Red 
Cross, and various other relief organizations, we are ready to 
renew our efforts to secure funds, and wish to appeal to the 
musicians and music loving public of America, through your 
widely read publication, to lend us their moral and material 
assistance, 

Imagine the vast gift of Russia’s creative musicians 
wasted in enforced idleness for lack of food, cloth- 
ing and musical supplies! The very art of music in Russia 
which has thrilled the heart of every music lover throughout 
the world is threatened by these appalling conditions. 

Let us come to the aid of the Russian musicians in this 
their hour of dire need! 

Give all you can, be it much or ever so little, and give now 
without delay ! 

Make all checks payable to the Society for the Relief of 
Musicians in Russia, 251 West 112th street, New York City. 

Please accept our thanks for your help in this worthy 
cause. Very truly yours, 

Be MicHeL BERNSTEIN, 

a _Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

S. N. Jurist, Secretary. 

Among the members of the society are Leopold 
Auer, president; Sergei Rachmaninoff, Josef Hof- 
mann, Leopold Godowsky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Efrem Zimbalist, vice-presidents; and Artur Bo- 
danzky, Franz Kneisel, Alexander Lambert, Harold 
Bauer, Sophie Braslau, Michel Piastro, Modest 
Altschuler, Arnold Volpe, Alfred Mirovitch, Eugene 
Bernstein, Adamo Didur, Louis Svecenski, and 
others, 

reteries meets 
YOUTH AND AGE 


Previous to its revival last week at the Metropoli- 
tan, “Ernani” had one performance at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, in 1907, and two or three at the 
Metropolitan way back in 1903, eighteen years ago. 
lhis bit of history is merely lugged in to call atten- 
tion to the criticisms in the New York dailies. Al- 
though they had to pay tribute to the glories of her 
voice, the ancient trio of New York critics, Messrs. 
Aldrich, Henderson and Krehbiel, all felt that Rosa 
Ponselle had not attained the style necessary to 
sing “Ernani.” (Incidentally, heartiest congratula- 
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IDLE GOSSIP 


Mary Garden took the trouble on Monday of 
this week to issue a denial, both in Chicago and 
New York, of the fantastic story published in 
a musical weekly concerning the troubles of the 
Chicago Opera. Not having printed any of 
this idle gossip, the Musica Courter has no 
need to publish the denial. The news of this 
paper on the Chicago Opera situation is in- 
variably authoritative and correct. Our Chi- 
cago representative, Rene Devries, wires us as 
follows: 

The statements made in the story which Miss Gar- 
den answered with an official denial were ridiculous. 
Tito Schipa did go to New York, but with permission 
of the opera management and solely to make records. 
He is now back in Chicago and sang with great suc- 
cess at the Saturday matinee in “Rigoletto.” Mura- 
tore, far from refusing to sing Samson, has made 
one of the greatest hits of his American career in the 
role and is delighted to sing it. Rosa Raisa still has a 
contract for next season, having been signed for 
three years by former Director H. M. Johnson. The 
board of directors has sanctioned the contract for 
the entire three years. Charles Marshall’s engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan for next season is demed 
by his manager, who asserts that he is happy to re- 
main with Chicago. On last Friday, when “Carmen” 
was given outside the subscription with Mary Garden 
and Muratore, the receipts were the largest of the 
season, 

Chicago, December 13. 











tions to Miss Ponselle if this happens to be true. 
We hope she will never waste her time acquiring 
whatever it may be, for certainly neither that work 
nor anything similar to it is worth while reviving 
today.) Henry T. Finck, who ranks with the three 
mentioned in age, but has a younger heart and less 
iron bound ideas, liked both Miss Ponselle’s voice 
and style and did. not hesitate to say so, while the 
younger men on the evening papers praised her with- 
out reserve. This illustrates the sharp line that char- 
acterizes New York musical criticism, that between 
age and youth, which is drawn with particular clear- 
ness in this instance. Our own idea, founded on a 
very extensive knowledge of the artists on both sides 
of the ocean, is that there is no one in the world 
today who can sing that particular role any better 
than Miss Ponselle, if as well. It fits her like a 
glove, as did the one she sang in “Don Carlos.” 


seaceniliidics 
MANAGERS AND PIANO DEALERS 


The Musicat Courter Extra calls attention to a 
matter that cannot fail to be of interest to every 
concert pianist and may have its importance for 
other artists as well. A few short passages from 
this article will serve to make the matter clear: 


If the artist is using a Knabe piano, the Chickering 
representative will do all he can to kill the concert, while 
the Knabe representative may feel peeved at this same 
manager because the last time he was in town he had an 
artist using the Chickering piano. The result is that the 
Knabe representative gets even with this manager when 
he can, and both dealers lose out because they had a griev- 
ance against the manager, the artist and the piano receiving 
the same quantity of loss in that the dealers lose one of 
the best opportunities of advertising that is possible in the 
piano business. 

The dealer who takes advantage of what the makers of 
the concert grands place before him, is open and liberal 
in his greetings and assistance to the managers who handle 
the artists of the concert stage, is the man who will take a 
place in his community as a man of music. No dealer can 
afford to have the people in his territory believe he is not 
a man of music, for that begets a lack of confidence in his 
ability to know a good piano when he sees it. 

It would seem as though all the dealers in each town, 
no matter what piano they carry as their leader, would do 
all they could to make the appearance of any artist a success, 
for the appearance of the piano upon the stage is of vast 
importance in making the piano desired as a musical instru- 
ment. 

The fact that the concert grands do not bear any signs 
on the sides as in days of old should cause dealers to realize 
that it makes no difference what make of concert grand ‘is 
being used—it is of great value to all dealers in the towns 
where the pianos appear. But generally the dealers that do 
not carry the make of piano that is used are against that 
concert, and musical manager soon realizes that while he 
may have one dealer working in his interest, he will 
have all the other dealers working against him. The 
musical managers say to the manufacturers that they can 
get no assistance from the dealers of any town. If they 
do get the local representative to do anything, that arouses 
the antagonism of his competitors, which makes it worse, 
for it runs from two to ten against with one running for. 

Let the dealers talk music in what they have to say in 
their publicity, and even though the appearance of an artist 
may be with the piano of a competitor, do not let that stop 
accepting the opportunity to make good with the public. 
Let all the dealers talk about the concert that may be dated 
ahead. Let it be a musical event of importance. Keep in 
touch with the managers, and when there is an artist of 
standing announced for an appearance, begin to talk the 
concert up to all, advise them to go, and stop trying to 
get free tickets for the whole house. 

_The managers should be having the support of all the 
dealers, no matter what makes of pianos they may represent. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


That arch fiend of the camera and incorrigible 
snooper into all sorts of astounding facts not gen- 
erally known, Clarence Lucas, sends us the attached 
letter inclosing a snapshot which is reproduced in the 
center of this page: 

Dear Mr. Liesiinc: 

If no one had founded Philadelphia, no one could have 
founded the Philadelphia Orchestra. Consequently W illiam 
Penn, in founding Philadelphia in 1682, also established 
the foundations of the Philadelphia Orchestra. I send you 
herewith a photograph I made last June of the graves of 
Penn and the Penn family. The simple stone nearest the 
camera marks the resting place of the man whom Phila- 
delphia honors with an enormous statue on the City Hall— 
the William Penn whose name is forever enshrined in the 
word Pennsylvania, 

The little Quaker graveyard at Jordans is within thirty 
miles of western London, but there is no railway near it. 
I rode there on my bicycle with my camera on my back. 
Comparatively few Americans find this secluded country 
graveyard, and in all the books I have read concerning the 
historical, literary, artistic and musical sites and landmarks 
in England I never found a picture of Penn’s grave. 

CLARENCE Lucas, 
zee 


“Why am I not a greater success?” a concert per- 
former asked a friend recently. “Because you al- 
ways try to manage your manager,” was the—in 
that case very truthful—reply. 

eRe, 

“The young artist’s future career will be watched 
with interest,” is one of the harmless white lies of 
musical criticism. 

ZR eR 

Another one is: “Space forbids more extended 
mention at the moment but the work will be reviewed 
at greater length in the near future.’ 

eRe 

“So you think Katherine made a very suitable match.” 

“Yes, indeed. You know what a nervous, excitable girl 
she was? Well, she married a composer.”—Boston Tran- 


script. 
nR eR 
The orange season seems to be on in music. Pro- 
kofieff promises his opera, “The Love of Three 
Oranges,” and along comes Louis Durey with a new 
song (published by Chester, London) called “In- 
scriptions sur un oranger.” Then there is ‘“Tan- 
gerine,” now playing at the Casino. 
eRe 
In the Knabe’s always interesting front window 
on Fifth avenue, there is a notice to the effect that 
Ruffo and Chaliapine use the Knabe piano. What 
we would like to hear is a duet played by Chaliapine 
and Ruffo on the Knabe or any other piano, 
nme 
Doctor of Music Strauss is allowed to give con- 
certs everywhere in America, but Doctor of Medicine 
Lorenz seems to be persona non grata in some sec- 


tions of our liberal land. Why? 
eRe, 

Paul Rosenfeld wrote a long article, published 
in the December issue of The Dial, attacking the 
way in which the scholarships at the American 
Academy at Rome have been awarded. The Mvu- 


sicaL Courier already has expressed its opinion of 
the whole matter editorially and is heartily in agree- 
ment with Mr. Rosenfeld’s attitude. We started, 
in fact, to write again on the subject, then stopped 
to reflect that the gentlemen who pay the piper have 
a right to call the tune. It should be thoroughly 
understood that the American Academy at Rome 
is a private institution and can do what and how it 
pleases. That it is in no way representatively 
American is proved by the selection of Felix La- 
mond to head the newly established department of 
music. Not knowing the gentleman personally, we 
consulted all the books in our well equipped library, 
but failed to discover his name. Later we found 
someone who told us that he was an Englishman 
by birth and that his musical achievements con- 
sisted in being organist at St. James and at Trinity, 
assuredly very worthy occupations. No one should 
object if the American Academy wishes to remain 
exclusive. It pays the piper, as we remarked before, 
and it may call for whatever tune it wishes to hear 
played. One cannot help feeling, however, that if 
it advertises to hold open competitions, they really 
should be open. It is disappointing, too, to find 
that the academy appears to be more interested in 
its students as gentlemen than as composers. Why 
not take the pains to hunt out some young musicians 
that are both? They do exist. The Academy 
adjudicators ruled that candidates had to fill the 
bill not only as to musical talent, but also as to 


personal fitness, and for that purpose they were 
taken out to luncheon, one by one, by a represen- 
tative of the Academy and examined and observed 
formally, perhaps as to their table manners, among 
other things. The presumption evidently was that 
if the young musician allowed the peas to roll from 
his knife or made a noise when sipping coffee from 
his saucer, he could not by any possibility write 
polite and well ordered music and fit into the rig- 
orous social code of fashionable Rome. Beethoven 
used to cram his food into his mouth with his 
fingers and grunt ecstatically at the same time. It 
follows that he never could have been eligible for 
the sojourn ‘at the American Academy in the Italian 
capital. The Juilliard Foundation is financial spon- 
sor for the scholarships recently awarded, but it is 
hardly wrong to assume that Dr. Noble, who admin- 
istrates the great musical philanthropy, knew noth- 


ing of such nonsense as the “personal fitness” test 
applied to candidates. 
RRe 
A great London editor was drowned in his bath. This is 


a casualty that never will happen to a great Russian editor, 
Morning Telegraph. 
| nd 


James G. Huneker’s posthumous volume of mu- 
sical essays and sketches, just published, is called 
“Variations.” We are grateful for the compliment. 

eenre 
the cowboy comedian, 
considerate of our feelings when he followed us 
recently as a speechmaker at the gambol of The 
Lambs. He referred to us as a highbrow critic and 
said that we told the members “a lot of operatic Joe 
Millers.” Will, on the other hand, sprung a new 
one when he said that the famous 


was not so 


Will Rogers, 


Tex Rickard, 
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boxing promoter, had secured the privileges for the 
ringside seats at the forthcoming New _ Irish 
Parliament. 

nRe, 

For our part, we have copied Rickard, and made 
the same offer to the committee arranging the Mosz- 
kowski testimonial concert at Carnegie Hall, De 
cember 21, where sixteen pianists are to appear at 
one time on the same platform—Elli Ney, Harold 
Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Leopold Godowsky, Percy Grainger, Josef Lhevinne, 
Yolanda Mero, Ernest Schelling, William Jachaus, 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeister, Alfredo Casella, Ignaz 
Friedman, Alexander Lambert, Germaine Schnitzer 
and Sigismond Stojowski., 

nme 

It is a pleasure to publish the attached letter, which 
its writer calls “Questions of a Student from Squee- 
dunk :” 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I'm just getting acclimated to New York and after 
Vermont it is rather a hard dose. Up where the people 
never leave Plymouth Rock I’ve read your spicy editorials 
and admired you from a distance, so please don’t think me 


presumptuous in asking you a question or two. 
First.—Why isn’t there a student claque at the Metro- 
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politan composed of struggling students who would love 
the opportunity to hear the operas and would be glad to 
applaud spontaneously ? Surely they would make better 
‘creative listeners” than a mass of paid automatons. 

Next.—Why isn’t there more codperation in the singing 
world, a “rapport” between students and singers, a real 
feeling of unity, for after all we love and worship at the 
same shrine and surely personal differences could be effaced 
in our all-encompassing love of music? 

If only the “arrived” singers could come out of their 
shell of selfishness just long enough to think what it means 
to land here in this whirlpool of a city where there are so 
many side currents and where one is apt to be herded along 
through the maelstrom into the vortex 

How many of the genuine talents perish their little craft 
simply for the lack of a little personal attention and advice? 


One in a thousand surmounts the flood and steers his bark 
to a haven of real accomplishment. 
I’ve had a talk with a real artist, one whose name if I 


mentioned it you would instantly know, and this woman, 
so humane and great in sO many ways, has a warped, 
fungus-grown prejudice against young students simply be 
cause she doesn’t understand them. She was educated in 
Europe, where conditions were different, and had as her 
birthright what we students demand—a chance to come in 
contact with worth-whileness, to focus our energies and 
direct them along the right channel. She says of American 


students (and we almost came to blows over this point) 
that they want only glory and a sham success, want their 
singing lessons in a capsule to be dissolved in the waters 


“want to sail through singing as 
Times Square in ten minutes, or 


of a good time. They 
through the subway. 
what’s the use?” 

Granted that is so, isn’t it a fault of the age we live in 
People here in New York never see the stars for the bright 
lights. Is it so surprising that we poor young things from 
the country should have our heads turned, considering that 
New York musical life is based on just such individuals as 
this otherwise great woman? 

She claims we students “chew the 
expect to be Melbas without effort.” 

In Knut Hamsen’s “Hunger” the protagonist chewed 
chips or anything he could get for food. Well, there you 
have it. If somebody would give us students an idea of 
what we're up against in this business of singing it might 
send some of us hustling home to Squeedunk on the next 


cud of conceit and 


express, and those that remained—well, they'd find the 
upward trail. 
Oh, | have no patience with these self-thinkers—they 


want to keep the Promethean fire in a match box instead of 
realizing it is only by passing it on that one grow 


Now, it may be that, banked by my own crustaceous 
prejudices, and having seen only two months of New York 
existence from an eighteen-year-old window, everything 
I've said is wrong. If so, at least I’ve relieved my mind 
and that is something in these days of “blue laws.” 

Yours Squeedunkishily, 
lHetMa B, Spear, 
Parnassus Club, 605 West 115th Street, New York 
nre 

The Sunday American, quoting Godowsky’s re 

mark, that many fine pianists are too bashful to 


appear in public, advises them to play for the screen 


zn Fre 
From the New York World: “Seen on a program 
ot religious music ‘Jesus is (Coming From St 
Paul.’’ 
re Fr PF 
It ‘ vulet N 
Dear Mr. Liebling 
Here in the provinces we like the December | 


Variationettes. Paragraphs 5 and 6 are very fine 


Mr. Taft the sculptor’s name, we think, is Lorado 
Continue ! EK. Dorset 
ns ea @ 
Kingsbury Foster, New York concert manager 
and Vermont farmer, owns a model dairy at Derby, 
in the State of green hills. Kingsbury says that he 


believes firmly in the efficacy of music as an aid 


the giving of more milk cows. The records he 
always plays to them, he adds, are those of Moora 


tore, Bull, and Tschaicowsky. 
7» oF F 
Djanick Elmassian, of Smyrna, wishes to inform 
the musical world that he puts up a delicacy whiel 
he calls “Opera Figs, packed in purple (or othet 
color ) silk bags. ‘| hey may be purchased in New 
York at ie We shall withhold the name 


of the place until Djanick sends us a sample of the 
dainty, to enable us to judge of its musical quality 
r Ff FF 

Nilly—“Do you know who wrote ‘I Dreamed | 
Dwelt in Marble Halls’ ?” 

Willy—An apartment-house elevator boy, | 
guess.” LEONARD LIEBLING 

A LIST OF VOCAL TEACHERS 

\ New York writer on music is busy assembling 
an “Approved and Indorsed” list of vocal teachers, 
which is “to assist in eliminating the fakers from the 
profession.” The approving and indorsing is to be 


done by the writer himself and each teacher approved 


and indorsed pays so much for said approval and 
indorsement. It may be that some teacher will 

erterprising enough to start an approved and in 
dorsed list of writers on music, just to .assist in 


eliminating the fakers from the profession. 
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OPERA—PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

The recent production of Korngold’s “Dead City’ 
at the Metropolitan gives rise to many reflections 
and questionings that are of real interest, and al- 
though one may well hesitate to prophecy, it may 
be permissible to make a few guesses as to what 
the future may bring forth, in the light of the past 
and the present. 

Opera is a curious art-form, and any attempt to 
make it seem logical or reasonable, or to conform 
to any natural laws, is sure to be futile. It is, at 
its best or worst, a monstrous thing. For people 
to stand around on the stage expressing their feel- 
ings, sentiments, joys and sorrows in song, or even 
in recitative, is ridiculous—or would be if it were 
not for the fact that this is “art.” 

Art is an excuse for many things. Nothing, in 
fact, that one can do or can conceive in the name of 
art will ever prove too exaggerated or impossible 
for the world’s acceptance, provided it is good and 
sincere art. It sometimes seems that the further 
one gets trom nature, the nearer one comes to art. 
Imitation of natural sounds, the sounds of nature, 
except in rare cases, is held to be bad art. In paint- 
ing, too slavish imitation of nature has always been 
condemned as bad, and today painting is getting 
further and further away from the real, and is ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the imaginary. 

This, however, is an old conflict that might, and 
does, lead to endless discussion, and the actors who 
try to plan their roles to be absolutely faithful to the 
real, always find opposition in those who claim that 
no art is advanced by photographic fidelity of con- 
ception. Still, it is evident that, in the drama, espe- 
cially in more or less popular drama, every effort 
is made to capture the real. They have real snow 
storms, and real thunder storms, real hold-ups, real 
fights, real love-making, scenery that looks real, and 
the general effect of rather lurid and condensed 
reality carried out in the play. 

The pendulum of opera writing has swung back 
and forth between the extremes of the fanciful and 
the extremes of the real ever since opera was in- 
vented. Wagner, as we all know, endeavored more 
than any other composer to make his operas real 
dramas, with music as an accessory. We all know, 
also, how completely he failed to remove any of the 
absurdities that seem to be an inherent attribute of 
this art-form. Wagner did, indeed, oppose com- 
mon sense to the old Italian plan of allowing the 
characters of the play to stop the action while they 
sang a song—and perhaps received applause and 
repeated the whole aria as an encore. (How really 
absurd this is, will be clear to you if you will stop 
to consider how it would seem to you if the actors 
in a drama were to stop at the end of a scene, bow 
their thanks for the applause, and then play the 
scene over again.) 

But his actors sing and howl and shout to the 
booming of a hundred piece orchestra, and their 
“speech” is no more like real speech than that of 
the old Italian opera, though it is less melodic. They 
do not talk, they sing—and though Wagner may 
have had some plan in mind to make them talk in 
recitative, it is really no more like the real thing 
than any other singing. Debussy faced the same 
problem, tried his hand at a solution of it, and failed 
just as completely as did Wagner, though he sacri- 
ficed his music to his theories, which Wagner never 
did. Korngold probably has no theories and seems 
inclined to write vocal melody, but he falls far short 
of the reality of vocal melody for the simple reason, 
that he is too much influenced by the modern plan 
of musical expressiveness. He does not, in fact, 
succeed much better than did Debussy or Richard 
Strauss, though he attacks the problem from a vastly 
different point of view. That which leads to confu- 
sion is rather his irregular modern forms than his 
disregard for the human voice, 

And yet it is all rather disappointing, “Die Tode 
Stadt,” in spite of the fact that as an orchestral 
composition it is one of the most interesting things 
that has ever been heard here. It is disappointing 
because the libretto is built along old fashioned lines 
with clear-cut spaces for musical numbers—solos, 
duets, concerted pieces—but Korngold never quite 
writes these things as solos with real melodies. For 
instance, the heroine, after a long introductory scene 
leading up to the proper situation, seats herself with 
her guitar, just as in the good old Italian melody- 
opera. You expect her to sing a singable ‘song, 
But she doesn’t. She goes through all the actions, 
but the song is not there, She sings something— 
very musical, very attractive in a way—but not such 
a thing as you can possibly imagine the public going 
wild over and demanding an encore, 

That is in the first act. In the next act there is a 


MUSICAL COURIER 


long carnival scene, a regular comic opera scene, in 
fact. There are various songs, and you see where 
they fit in. They are regular “song-types” easily 
recognizable. But Korngold does not rise to the 
bait. The music is too good, too symphonic, too 
abstruse, for the thing to which it is fitted. And 
then in the third act—but it is far from the inten- 
tion to criticize Korngold. The endeavor is only to 
point out a tendency, a sort of philosophical tendency 
in opera (and in music as well) that is leading far 
away from real worthwhile opera, and far away 
from what Wagner, its originator, intended or ever 
dreamed of, 

The basic weakness of this sort of opera is two- 
fold. It lies in the normal human attention to the 
human voice, and in the fact that symphonic music 
does not properly lend itself either to sustained mel- 
ody or to singing. It is impossible to blind our- 
selves to the fact that, for the great majority of 
people, the human voice is the most appealing of 
musical instruments; nor is it possible to deny that 
people mostly expect the human voice to sing mel- 
ody, to “carry the tune.” And they expect, too, the 
tune to be a tune. Not that it is to be expected or 
wished for that melody should ever go back to trite 
old tonic-dominant trivialities, but some clear har- 
mony and rhythm there must be in this generation, 
and when the downfall of these things comes, if it 
ever does come, it will be very slow, not a hasty, ill- 
judged experiment such as we are now able to 
observe. 

The fact is that vocal music and symphonic music 
are two different things, two apparently diametrically 
opposed things. Symphonically Korngold is mag- 
nificent. The symphonic portions of the “Dead City” 
are splendid. The orchestration, the music, in fact, 
as music, is wonderfully expressive. But vocally 
the work does not appeal any more than does De- 
bussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande.” 

All of which sums itself up into the simple con- 
clusion that opera must be vocal, and that vocal 
music must not be symphonic. The demand that 
the voice shall constantly and consistently carry the 
leading melodic thought is natural and insistent. It 
is a demand that the public will neither abandon nor 
forget. Wagner succeeded in putting a certain 
amount of common sense into opera insofar as con- 
cerns the continuity of the drama and the suitability 
of the music, but he did not succeed in changing the 
fundamental laws of song and he probably never 
intended to do so. Wagner wrote a great many 
songs into his operas. They were not considered to 
be songs fifty years ago, but they are coming to be 
recognized as such now with our increased under- 
standing of serious music. They are such good 
songs and such singable songs that they are con- 
stantly being used as concert numbers, just as are 
Wagner’s many orchestral interludes. 

And yet it cannot be said that Wagner did a serv- 
ice to the human voice in planning his operas. The 
source of inspiration is too frequently orchestral. 
The voice, though handled with wonderful skill and 
musicianship, is too often apparently an afterthought 
—not a leading melody, but a countermelody. The 
music builds itself up in the orchestra, the voice fits 
in where it can. 

The public is, after all, right in its judgment of 
these matters. For the present, and for the imme- 
diate future, it seems sure that the demand for voice 
leading will continue. It seems certain, also, that 
melody will really have to be melody in something 
like the old sense of the word to satisfy the public, 
if it is to be sung by the human voice. The public 
will accept in the orchestra a style of music that 
seems to it out of place when given to the voice. 
And that is as it should be—for the voice is always 
the leading solo instrument except when it is ac- 
companied by other voices. In other words, the 
human voice does not lend itself to the sort of treat- 
ment that would make it a part of the orchestra— 
an orchestral instrument. It never is that and never 
will be, and those opera and song writers who treat 
it as such (and: today they nearly all do that) are 
on the wrong track. Pek. 


wy See 
GENIUS AND LAW 


Another conflict between genius and the law has 
arisen in the New York schools. This time the 
genius is an artist of eleven years who has already 
won prizes for her work and is considered to be 
unusually gifted. Yet, by the inexorable laws of the 
schools, she is expected to sit in classes with chil- 
dren of her own age in spite of the fact that she is 
far ahead of them. It is reported that William B. 


Brady, District Superintendent of Schools, thinks 
some provision should be made for pupils like this 
one, 

Evidently ! 
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“OPERA IN ENGLISH 
NEGLECTED” 


A short time ago Herman Devries, the distin- 
guished critic of the Chicago American, printed an 
article entitled “Opera in English Is Neglected by 
Public.” We imagine that he may have been read- 
ing the articles advocating opera—and the singing 
of songs—in English that appeared this spring in 
the editorial pages of this paper ; in fact, the opening 
paragraph sounds as if personally addressed to us. 
Mr. Devries’ excellent article deserves reprodue- 
tion in full. Here it is: 


Every once in a while, with misguided regularity, with 
pathetic insistence, somebody wastes a lot of good white 
paper and excellent ink writing for the “cause” of opera 
in English, Year after year we have listened patiently, 
but not without a smile in our sleeve, and every year the 
permanency of opera in English has been as far away 
as ever, 

The readers of the Chicago Evening American, as well 
as professional and laity interested in music, know that 
ever since I have had the privilege of writing for this 
column I have used my best efforts to encourage the- 
national spirit in the fine arts. I have said many a good 
word for the furtherance of opera in the vernacular. 

And yet, opera in English, as far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, does not exist. 

To this there is but one deduction to be made: The 
public does not want it. 

Why shun the truth? Shutting one’s eyes to a situation 

will not change it. One must be sincere. One must cease 
this ranting and prating, this half-baked statement of 
conditions from people who are so blind that they can- 
not see their own handwriting on the wall. 
_ The public, that great forcé which can create or demol- 
ish a government, unthrone a monarch, make and remake 
a whole world; the public, which can get anything it wants; 
the public that pays—that public does not want opera in 
English. 

And here are a few simple facts to prove it. 

About twenty years ago Col. Henry W. Savage assem- 
bled a company of most capable young artists, all Ameri- 
cans, among them Clarance Whitehill, the baritone; Goff, 
Joseph Sheehan, Reginald Roberts, William Pruett, Hin- 
shaw, Coombs, Fanchon Thompson, Gertrude Rennyson, 
Marie Ludwig, as I remember the staff. With this fresh, 
fine material, Savage presented, in English, “Lohengrin,” 
“Parsifal,” “Othello,” “Faust,” “Tannhauser,” “Gioconda,” 
“Butterfly,” “La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Martha,” and 
other standards of the repertory. The orchestra conduc- 
tors were Walter Rothwell, John McGhie, and the Cheva- 
lier Emmanuel. What was the result? : ; 

Public indifference and nonsupport, enormous financial 
loss, abandonment of the project, dissolution of the 
company. : ; 

Later Mr. Savage essayed a like venture with Maurice 
Grau, director of the Metropolitan Opera House. Both 
lost immense sums of money, _ : Eee 

Campanini, one of the intelligent impresarii, with an 
ear always open to suggestion, tried to give opera in Eng- 
lish on Saturday nights, at half price. There was poor 
support. 7 

“Some influential ladies come to me and beg me to give 
opera in English,” said Campanini to me. “I give it. 
Yes, and these ladies and their friends sit quietly at home 
and eat their soup in peace!” which was his quaint way 
of telling me about their indifference and insincerity, 

The Aborns put on a season of opera with very good 
artists at the Auditorium some six or seven years ago, 
They even staged an opera, the only opera in existence by 
an American woman, sung by Chicago singers, the author, 
Mrs. Alfred B. Andrews, of Evanston; the artists, Hazel 
Eden and Worth Failkner. The result was—indifference. 

Last Winter “Lohengrin” and ‘“Walkiiere” were given in 
English at the Auditorium. How many of those who cry 
aloud for standard opera in English were present? 

Ask yourself—and answer yourself. — ; é 

Let us face the truth, Until the public desire opera, in 
English, we will not have it. ; : 

Let us cease these insincere and ineffectual outpourings 
in behalf of an enterprise that the public does not want. 

We have to admit that Mr. Devries presents a 
collection of unassailable facts. It is, indeed, ex- 
tremely doubtful if the English language will ever 
predominate in the repertory of such leading com- 
panies as the Metropolitan, the Chicago, the Scotti, 
or the San Carlo. But we are looking inte the fu- 
ture. What is to become of all the young singers 
who train so faithfully for opera when the market 
for their services is so limited? What we would 
like to see and what we hope to live long enough to 
see is a goodly number of operatic stock companies, 
presenting adequate opera in English—for it must 
be in English to appeal directly to a public not 
specially educated to understand it—in the larger 
cities throughout this country. Perhaps each com- 
pany could serve a circuit of three or four neighbor- 
ing cities. Opera adequately done in a language 
understood by the audience and at prices as little 
above the ordinary thereafter standard as possible 
is bound some day to make a distinct place for itself 
and a financial success in this country. And when 
that comes, there will be an opportunity for Mr. 
Devries and all the other first class vocal instruc- 
tors of this country to find places for their students. 
At present the supply so exceeds the demand that 
finely trained and equipped young American sing- 
ers often find it quite impossible to discover any 
market for their talents after years of hard work in 
preparation. Opera in English is the only thing that 
will relieve this situation. 
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Eastman School’s Complete Organ Equipment 


Working plans of the organ department of the Eastman 
School of Music, following the arrival of Joseph Bonnet, 
whose master classes in organ are to begin February 6, were 
outlined at a recent conference in New York between Mr. 
Bonnet and Harold Gleason, who is associated with him in 
the conducting of the department. Before going to Roch- 
ester to begin his work, Mr. Bonnet will engage in a con- 
cert tour, 

Details will be perfected under general supervision of 
Alf Klingenberg, the director, for the organization of the 
Bonnet classes and the installation of the organ equipment 
needed to make the classes of the greatest possible profit. 
Mr. Gleason also consulted with Mr. Bonnet with reference 
to the organization of the preparatory classes designed by 
Mr. Klingenberg to fit those not qualified to enter the Bon- 
net classes as playing students, so that they may qualify as 
class students, meantime profiting as listener by the criti- 
cisms of the eminent French teacher and recitalist. 

After a week end with Mr. Bonnet, planning the work 
to be done, Mr. Gleason went to Boston to the Skinner 
factory to note the progress in the construction of the spe- 
cial organ which is to be housed in Kilbourn Hall at the East- 
man School of Music, to be used as a studio by Mr. Bonnet 
and by the other members of the faculty as a recital hall. 

Much of the work preparatory to the installation of the 
organ has been completed at Kilbourn Hall, and work is 
well along at the factory on the instrument, which is to be a 
model of its type. Expectation is that shipment will be 
made early in the new year, so that the work of connecting 
up the instrument may be completed before Mr. Bonnet 
arrives in Rochester. 

The work of installing studio and practice organs on the 
fourth floor of the Eastman School is proceeding rapidly. 
Six men are placing the consoles and making the connec- 
tions with the music chambers overhead. One of the Moel- 
ler three manual studio organs has been put in use, but it 
is not completed. Some of the mechanical devices have not 
been connected, but the crying need for organs resulted in 
its being used even before all connections had been made. 
Another studio organ has been shipped and will be ready 
for use soon. This is a Skinner three-manual organ with 
seventeen stops. 

With the placing of the organ in Kilbourn Hall and the 
additional studio and practice organs, this department at the 
Eastman School of Music will be ready to accept registra- 
tion of many more students. 

The Eastman School recognizes that the use of the organ 
as a means of accompaniment to motion pictures offers an 
expanding field for specially trained performers on the in- 
strument. The modern organ is in possibility a potential 
orchestral instrument. The function of the motion picture 
accompanist is not alone that of virtuoso performance, but 
also that of improviser and of the chooser of tonal effect. 
It is particularly necessary that the preparation of this phase 
of public organ playing be made under special conditions. 
To this end a complete orchestral organ will next fall be 
installed in a screening room, and the teaching of motion 
picture accompanying will be done under conditions similar 
that the performer experiences in actual work of this 
cind., 


Carrara Sings at Cooper Union 


On Sunday evening, November 20, Olga Carrara and 


Rafaelo Diaz gave a concert, under the auspices of the 
People’s Institute Concerts, at Cooper Union. Mme. 
Carrara’s numbers included: “Un bel di,” from “Madame 


Butterfly,” Puccini; “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and 
group of well chosen songs by Tirindelli, Mauro-Contone 
and Martin. The program concluded with a duet from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” sung by Mme. Carrara and Mr. 
Diaz. 

On December 15 the soprano will sing in Maplewood, 
N. J., and January 15 has been selected for her Chicago 
recital at the Studebaker Theater. 

Mme. Carrara’s season opened with a successful tour with 
the Scotti Grand Opera Company, with which organization 
she appeared in leading dramatic soprano roles. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from her criticisms in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles: 

“Ritorna Vincitor” 
justice to this fine piece of 
with sensitiveness and the 

sung with tender pathos.—-San 


with full measure of 
Carrara sang this 
“‘Numi-pieta’’ was 


was delivered 
musical writing. 
concluding passage 
Francisco Journal. 


Her aria 


full-voiced Aida, her lark 


Mme, Carrara made a competent and 
triumph scene.— 


notes soaring clear above the mass of sound in the 
San Francisco Daily News. 


work was in the lyric third act, when Aida 
tryst on the bank of the Nile. It was 
Record, Los Angeles. 


Olga Carrara’s best 
and Radames hold a lovers’. f 
effectively lovely and seductive.—The 


whose vocalization and 
her father was well 


was Olga Carrara, 


The Aida of the cast 
scene with 


histrionism were admirable, Her 
done.—Los Angeles Examiner. 
heights. 


Olga Carrara was the Aida pe she rose to dramatic 


Los Angeles Evening Herald. 
sincere 
is ex 


role. with a fine 


Miss Carrara sang Aida—really sang the 
of tone 


feeling for the charm of the music. Her quality 
ceedingly attractive.—Los Angeles Daily Times. 
singing, with a 


Olga Carrara was the Aida and did unusual fine : i 
Angeles Evening 


certain glory of tone that she gave throughout.—Los 
Express, 


“Exercise the Secret,” Says Orville Harrold 


Orville Harrold, who has just opened his third season as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company by creating 
the tenor part in Korngold’ s opera, “Die Tote Stadt,” does 
not believe that a singer should play cards all night and 
sleep all morning. He believes in exercise, and does not 
believe that exercise will either ruin the voice or make the 
singer catch cold. In short, he does not believe that opera 
singers should be kept wrapped i in cotton-wool. 

“An opera singer,” says Mr. Harrold, “ought to exercise 
like any other human being. Exercise will take off super- 
fluous fat, which is an encumbrance to a singer, and will 
harden the flesh that remains. It is ridiculous, this fear of 
so many singers, that if they exercise they will catch cold. 
Last summer there was not a day—no matter how hard it 
rained—on which I did not play gc | or work in my garden. 
I used to come back dripping wet, and it never did me a bit 
of harm. Take for instance, pert aps the greatest baritone 
of all history—Victor Maurel. When he was in his prime 
he continually took boxing lessons from John L. Sullivan 
and James J. Corbett, and he never traveled without his pri- 
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vate fencing master. It did not hurt his voice, and at sev- 
enty-eight years he looks like a man of sixty ‘and has just 
pulled himself through a terrible illness. 

“But Maurel is not the only example of what I mean. 
Battistini, the greatest living exponent of bel canto, al- 
though he is more than seventy, is still singing and his voice 
is as fresh as ever. The reason is that he keeps himself in 
condition by horseback riding and work—hard manual work 
—on his estate. Battistini also declares that a singer should 
only sing five or six months a year, and in this belief I 
heartily concur. Never again will I sing in the summer. 
The summer is the time for play and exercise. If singers 
would only realize this instead of gallavanting round from 
New York to Milan, to Buenos Aires, to Mexico, and back 
again to New York, many of them would be in better voice 
than they are today. 

“The Greeks knew a thing or two when they proclaimed 
the doctrine: ‘Not too much.’ Moderate exercise, moderate 
eating, moderate singing—this is the trinity which makes for 
enduring success.” X. 

Lindsborg’s Musical Activities 

Lindsborg, Kan., December 4, 1921——The Bethany 
Oratorio Society closed the four day celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of Bethany College, 
October 30, with a second concert. The program opened 
with Martin Luther's impressive chorale, “A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God,” sung by the chorus of 500 voices. This 
was followed with miscellaneous numbers from the 
oratorios “Creation,” “Elijah” and “The Messiah.” During 
the intermission Arthur Uhe, violin; George Riecks, piano, 
and Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cello, rendered the trio in B flat 
major by Mozart in a finished manner. The Bethany 
Orchestra, with Hjalmar Wetterstrom as conductor, played 
Schubert's “Rosamunde” overture with good shading and 
ensemble, Edla Lund, soprano, of Oklahoma City, was the 
guest soloist of the occasion and was well received. Some 
time ago she was associated with Bethany ¢ -ollege as teacher 
of voice, and her husband was director of the Conservatory. 
Hagbard Brase, director of the Oratorio Society, conducted 
his forces with masterly grasp and control. 

This Fall a large new organ has been installed in the 
college chapel and was dedicated by Hagbard Brase, head 
of the organ and theory departments. The various numbers 
were played artistically and served to demonstrate thor 
oughly the resources of the instrument. Mrs. George 
Riecks assisted with two groups of vocal solos rendered in 
a pleasing manner, The organ department has been growing 
rapidiy the last few years, necessitating the installation of 
two new practice organs this year, making a total of five 
organs for the department. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, of Chicago, appeared in the 
second number of the Lyceum Course, November 10. The 
program was greatly varied and admirably rendered, some 
of the principal numbers being the concerto in E minor ‘by 
Nardini and Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto. George Riecks 
played excellent accompaniments, Miss Sundstrom, origi- 
nally a Lindsborg girl, received her first musical training 
here; later she moved to Minneapolis and then to Chicago. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, gave a recital in the college audi- 
torium, November 16, under the auspices of the Lindsborg 


Historical Society. He was in fine voice and gave a 
remarkable program, including no less than seven large 
arias from opera and oratorio. At his first recital here 


last year he received an ovation and his success this time 
was even more pronounced. Oscar Thorsen played excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, appeared in recital in the college 
auditorium, November 7. Mr. Salvi proved himself an 
artist of remarkable proficiency and held the attention of 
the audience throughout the entire program. He received 
many recalls and scored a great success. 

The School of Fine Arts is enjoying a very prosperous 
year. The attendance is large and several interesting 
students’ recitals have been given this fall. 


Two Cabinet Officers at Gadski Concert 


One of the most brilliant audiences attending a musical 
event during recent seasons in Washington was present on 
December 4 in the Grand Ball Room of the New Willard 
Hotel, where Johanna Gadski, the renowned Wagnerian 
soprano, was heard in a song recital, Among the dis 
tinguished auditors were Vice-President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
Attorney General and Mrs. Daugherty, members of the 
diplomatic corps and of the Disarmament Conference 
Mme. Gadski, who was in glorious voice, offered a varied 
program which included several arias from the Wagnerian 
lyric dramas sung in German. She concluded the concert by 
presenting a group of songs in English requested by the 
audience. 


Amy Ellerman Completing Tour 
After appearing at an impromptu concert recently in 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., the American had the following to say 
about the art of Amy Ellerman: 


Miss Ellerman has a voice of unusual range, and it was at 
times difficult to designate between the contraito and the soprano 
on the beautiful upper register tones, but the designation was not 


in doubt when on descending, the full rich contralto came into evi 
dence. Her tones, further, were of unusual volume. 


“The Old Road” on a Victor Record 


One of the November Victor records was John Prindle 
Scott's popular ballad, “The: Old Road,” sung by Merle 
Alcock, contralto. The choral versions of this song are 
proving very popular with the singing societies. Among 
the college glee clubs which are using the chorus for men’s 
voices are Oberlin College, Rochestér University, and Col- 
gate University. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Addresses Mothers’ Clubs 

Effa Ellis Perfield gave a successful address, “Self Ex 
pression Through Speech, Melody and Rhythm, — 
meeting of the Queensboro League of Mothers’ Clubs, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, on Saturday afternoon, 
December 10. 


Zerola Engaged for Reading 
The Reading Symphony Society has just engaged Nicola 


Zerola, who appeared in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 6, 
on the Bernardi course, for a concert on January 22 


The University Glee Club is booked for 





I SEE THAT 








The Pathe Phonograph Company has gone into the hands 
of receivers. 
Enrico Caruso’s estate in the 


United States is valued at 


$200,000. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra is giving three concerts in 
New York this week. 


Victor Jacobi, composer, died on December 10, 

Katharine Goodson played Arthur Hinton’s concerto in 
D minor with the London Symphony Orchestra. 
Chaliapin was acclaimed as Boris at the Metropolitan last 

Friday evening. 

Korngold’s “The Dead City” will be heard on no 
than thirty German stages this winter. 

Fred Patton is singing three times in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, this month. 

Helen Jeffrey will be soloist with both the Minneapolis and 

Baltimore orchestras in January. 

Association of Presidents of State Music Teachers’ 

Associations will meet in Detroit, December 27 

Max Rosen, the American violinist, is busy filling concert 
engagements in Europe. 

Vienna has a female symphony orchestra. 

The Board of Directors of the Chicago Opera were 
scheduled to hold a meeting at which the future of that 
organization was to be decided, 

The Bohemian Club will celebrate 
on December 26. 

Claude Gotthelf is off for Europe again 

On another page of the Musicat Courter, an unusual 
opportunity is offered to talented vocal students 

Jean Laval, contralto, will sing “The Messiah” in 
apolis on December 15. 

Elena Gerhardt will make her fifth New York appearance 
for the season with the Liederkranz on January 15 
The Letz Quartet is booked for many engagements at 

colleges and schools, 


less 


The 


its fifteenth anniversary 


Indian 


President Harding was the honorary patron at the David 
Bispham Memorial Concert 
Mabel Wood Hill’s “The Gull” was sung at Aeolian Hall 


on December 2. 


The Sak Philharmonic 
banded. 

Sametini will make his New 

Gladys St. John sang for the 


Orchestra in Prague has been dis 


York debut on 


Southland 


January 11 
Singers on 


Saturday, and the American Music Optimists on 
Sunday. 

Manfred Malkin will give recitals at Carnegie Hall in 
January and March. 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan gave two concerts im 
Scranton, Pa., on December 5 

Cecil Fanning is augmenting the engagements for hi 
Southern tour in February. 

Lenora Sparkes will sing twice this season in both Pitts 


burgh and Toronto. 


Marguerite Namara probably will sing “Thais” with the 
Chicago Opera on December 31 

The total receipts during the past three weeks for Sousa 
and his band exceeded $100,000 

Rosalie Erck scored a success as soloist at the recent 
Mozart Society Concert. 

An informal musicale was held at the studio of Lazar S 


Samoiloff on December 6 


The popularity of Kathryn Meisle is growing rapidly 


Lucy Gates will give her first New York recital on the 
afternoon of February 28. 

Earle Laros, pianist, is booked for a western tour in 
January and February. 

Arturo Papalardo will hereafter divide his time between 
conducting and teaching. 

Lenora Sparkes is ready for her second tour this season 


of Eastern Canada 
The Musicians’ Fund of America is seeking new members 
two appearance 


at the Metropolitan Opera House 


This week is an exceedingly busy one for Obssip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Nina Tarasova will present some novelties at her Town 
Hall recital on the evening of December 20 

Artur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, will make his New 


York debut on Christmas Day. 


“Pelleas et Melisande” will be revived next month by the 
Chicago Opera with Mary Garden and Alfred 
Maguenat in the title roles 

Reinald Werrenrath will complete. his pre-holiday tour of 
twenty engagements on December 19 

Harold Henry, the American concert pianist and teacher 


has opened a studio in Paris 

Ernest C. Schirmer, of the Boston Music 
just gone into business for himself in Boston 

The Society of the Friends of Music have arranged a 
Bach program for their re concert, Decemb r 18 


Company, has 


Elly Ney has been called “A Lady Liszt,” “the femal 
Grainger,” “the female Paderew ski,’ ’ etc. 
Flore nce Turner Maley’s new song, “In a Little Town 


earby,” is dedicated to George W. Reardon 
Nahan Franko’s career has been an amazing sucession of 
successes, 
Mr. and Mrs. David have arranged a “series of 


Ross 


musicales to be held at their New York studios 

Luella Meluis is booked for an appearance at the North 
shore Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 25 

Pablo Casals, the cellist will return from abroad before 
Christmas. 

Gennaro Mario-Curci’s new song, “Naples Must Sing 
Forever,” is a tribute to Caruso 


Julia Claussen has been made an honorary member of the 


Duluth Glee Club. 
Jacques Gordon now is a 


member of the faculty of the 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 

The season of opera at La Scala, Milan, begins 
December 26. 

Tamaki Miura will sing at the Northshore Festival, 


Evanston, Ill., on May 27. 
An excellent recital was given at the New York studios of 
Alfredo Martino on the evening of November 28 
Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, will sail from Eng 
land on December 17. G. N. 
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London String Quartet 
A most unusual organization is the London String 
Quartet. Its excellencies have already been frequently com- 


mented upon in most favorable terms, but a word will not 
he out of place as to the reasons, or at least the possible 
reasons, of these excellencies. Quartet playing is the most 
dificult thing in the world of music except forming a 
quartet, which is still more difficult. For many quartets 
are formed sometimes with players who are individually 
acclaimed as soloists of the first rank, but attaining results 
as a quartet far from satisfactory. This arises from the fact 
that such players have, in most cases, developed individual- 
ities that differ one from the other to such an extent that 
it becomes impossible for them to agree upon—or at least 
to carry out—any scheme of interpretation without losing 
all spontaneity. In striving to attain technical perfection 
such organizations generally become mechanical ; either that 
or they transcend the limits of the quartet and offer inter- 
pretations that would be more suitable to the weight and 
sonority of the orchestra, The quartet is the most delicate 
of all instruments—more delicate by far than any one ot 
the four instruments used as a solo instrument with the 
accompaniment of piano or orchestra, No one of the 
instruments can be in the least “covered’—and if any one 
of the four becomes too exuberant the balance is imme- 
diately lost and the characteristic delicacy of the quartet 
sacrificed ’ 

This outline presents briefly the ideals to be attained, and 
it is easy to be seen how difficult of attainment these difh- 
culties may become. Their attainment is so rare that such 
playing as was done by the Londoners at their Aeolian Hall 
December 5 becomes an event of historical 
importance. Their program was Mozart's quartet in G 
(Peter's 12); McEwen’s “Threnody,” and Ravel's quartet 
in F. The Ravel and Mozart works are well known and 
require no description, McEwen’s “Threnody” was played 
on this oceasion for the first time in America and won an 
instant success. It is based on a Scotch folk song, “The 
Flowers o’ the Forest are a’wede away,” which, a program 
note says, is usually played by pipers at a Scottish funeral. 
The composer has designed the work along somewhat 
modern lines, three movements played without pause, the 
first and last movements being introduced with a most 
curious “ostinato” reiteration of weird harmonies that lend 
atmosphere to the rather simple melodic line. The quartet 
was so insistently applauded that a portion of the last 
movement had to be repeated. 

As to the playing of this and the other numbers on the 
program, too much cannot be said in praise of it. The 
ensemble tone is lovely—deep, sonorous, vivid, yet light 
and full of grace and humor. The intonation was perfectly 
pure at all times, and it is to be noted that the players 
abandoned the usual “tempered” intonation and confined 
themselves to the natural intonation that should always be 
used for unaccompanied strings or voices. And, best of all, 
the players never stepped outside of the limit of the quartet, 
never tried to make an orchestra out of their four instru- 
ments, yet their interpretations were deeply emotional and 
thoroughly musicianly. They possess, too, a quality rare in 
such organizations—magnetism. There has not been better 
quartet playing in this city for many a day. 


Ruby McDonald 


At the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday afternoon, December 
5, Ruby McDonald, an Australian violinist, gave an ambi- 
tious program of violin numbers. She began with the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” and included in her selections 
numbers by Raff, Bruch, Tartini-Nachez, Porpora-Kreisler, 
Grieg, Von Weber and Grainger. In the “Kol Nidrei,” by 
Max Bruch, Miss McDonald's tones were firm and singing, 
and she played it with sympathy and depth of feeling. Her 
sonata, Tartini’s “The Devil's Trill,” she played entirely 
without notes, and played it with freedom and good technic. 
Her last number, Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” showed 
her marked sense of rhythm. But her best number was 
“The Lark,” Glinka-Balakireff-Auer. The harmonics were 
performed delicately and clearly, and the character given 
to the whole was delightful. Leo Braun was called upon at 
the last minute to act as accompanist, and this he did in an 
artistic manner. Her program complete: 

Ave Maria ote ‘ .« Schubert-W ilhelmj 
Fugue in G ets ry ; ceveseeceees Fartini-Nachez 
Presto (sonata 5).. , owes Y Pie pe Raff 
Kol Nidrei_ (by_ request) , ..Max Bruch 
Sonata (“The Devil's Trill").. 

Minuet Teembasevesoes 


concert on 


> .. Tartini 
Porpora-Kreisler 


Erotikon, lyric piece... 
Halling, lyric piece . 
Old French song..... 


OE SS Pe ee -Carl } 
TO LOO » oonssrncegeetedia chanens eeaeeen Glinka-Balakireff-Auer 
Molly on the Shore (by request).... 0.6... 0000000% Percy Grainger 


Cecelia Guider 


Cecelia Guider, soprano, made her New York debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, December 5, before a 
fair sized audience. Mrs, Guider, during and since the 
war, has been lending her voice and efforts to benefit the 
wounded ex-service men, principally those stationed at Fox 
Hills, and it was, therefore, most appropriate that she 
decided to turn over the entire proceeds of her concert to 
a fund for their benefit. 

Mrs. Guider revealed a voice of a naturally sweet quality, 
which, after she had overcome an excusable nervousness, 
was used with ease and some taste. Technically, however, 
the singer has some things to learn, but her initial efforts 
gave promise of future development. Her numbers included 
old Italian airs by Pergolesi, Scarlatti and Parsiello; 
“Absent,” Tirindelli; “Slumber Song,” Gretchaninoff ; “The 
Brownies,” Weatherly, and a charming song, “Core 
N’Grato,” sung in memory of Enrico Caruso. Between 
that group and a final one consisting of some very well 
rendered Irish songs Mrs. Guider was heard in the “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” which was one of the best numbers 
given. 

Alexander Roman, violinist, was the assisting artist. 


Phoebe Jefferson 


On Monday afternoon, December 5, another Leginska 
pupil made an auspicious debut at Aeolian Hall. She was 
Phoebe Jefferson, a young but exceedingly talented girl. 
In the makeup of her program Miss Jefferson revealed 
some originality, opening as she did with Debussy'’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” which was given with effectiveness. 
Leginska’s “The Gargoyles of Notre Dame” followed and 
came in for a share of the audience’s favor, while the first 
half of the program concluded with Liszt’s ballade in B 
minor, The other half of the program consisted of the 
Partita in B flat, polonaise in E flat minor, and nocturne 
in E minor, Chopin, and the Liszt rhapsody, No. 8 

Miss Jefferson made a very favorable impression through 
her simplicity and seriousness. Moreover, she has been 
carefully trained and is well equipped technically. She has 
a good tone and rhythm and brings color and brilliancy 
into her playing. The audience liked her and seemed to 
realize that she has a future. 


Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris 
conductor, gave its first concert of the present season on 
December 5, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Morris presented an interesting program which gave the 
club opportunities to display its many excellent features, 
such as precision of attack, phrasing and tonal blending. 
She further demonstrated, as on previous occasions, that the 
organization over which she presides, is worthy of a high 
place in the musical activities of the metropolis. 

The program in its entirety is appended: 


The Voice of the Chimes. ..........sseseee0% bese edesss Carl Hahn 
Anna Neuman at the piano; Alice McNeill at the organ. 
Gpidntad’ HOG sod cos 0022 vatakesbtecsteres rr. by Deems Taylor 


Incidental Solos 
M. Lavena Brown, Ruth Doscher 
The Philomela 


Bonde, A Gabi coves tose sare (eae ooask he psdihapesesavened Chopin 
Mande,” OB. Ws Wes UR ic cs cbc Fea tives scwrese cen sveneesses Chopin 
Ballade, OP. © FF ocncc cease Ueaegeescccersvcsvicsedsooessed Chopin 


Hazel Carpenter : 
Song of the Volga Boatmen..........+. rr. by Josephine Sherwood 
“Beauty Born of Murmuring Sound”............. ugenio Pirani 
(Dedicated to The Philomela) 
The Philomela 
Dessauer-Housele 
Cecil Forsyt 


Senorita . 
COR Mime Cobh. ccs ciccscvgseiees set eeseeercrsesenes 
The Philomela 


Tarantella, “Auees de Peterinage”’..........seeceeeeeneeeees Liszt 
Hazel Carpenter 

Snow Song (a capzila)....ssesseesseesccccerseesesess Fay Foster 

My Lover, He Comes on the Skee.......-.0-++005 Clough-Leighter 

LOD oc vccacthcecsvedieaedes Coe ebh ovate ccces cee dereans Hande 


Incidental Solo—Carrie Devlin-Jonas 
The Philomela 


Hazel Carpenter, pianist, was the assisting artist. 


DECEMBER 6 
Marie Mikova 


Marie Mikova, who demonstrated at her previous appear- 
ances in New York that she is an artist of high attain- 
ments, gave a piano recital in Town Hall on Tuesday 
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Music Lovers!!! Just released by the Victor Talking Machine Co.:— 
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evening, December 6, at which she upheld the excellent im- 
pression formerly made. She possesses rare talent and 
presents her various numbers with poetic charm, intelli- 
gence and sincerity. Her playing was admired by all. The 
applause she received was ample proof that the large audi- 
ence appreciated her fine work. At conclusion of the long 
and interesting program, she was obliged to add three 





encores. This was the program: 
CHIDO hon is ccs evivnn tid tavcorttee tis, Bada ckvaceseen Longo 
Romdo 19 Gir vesccsesssevevevcnnetesccdsonssveveveve 4 
March (from “Ruins of Athens’). . Beethoven-Rubinstein 
WE CEO. 0. as oo ceddsebocackent da clenene Mendelssohn 
Ballade (A flat), valse (A flat), valse (E minor), berceuse, 
guneree CR Gat. aalmer) . . ovo evecicpeceaseseneteidb nee Chopin 
PED kv tah 5 v0.0 cGe0s 45 6 esas vce teasorss sanlnn sete rtmann 
i Ao. 5 watenscoedeens¢-osnses Ska Ratemnaee Debussy 
NUE MES Sh desc bcedb as on cedddogebergce toads Veils mee Smetana 
A NOE, 5A Uabobetis costs beside sce c¥ebten ween Dirk Foch 
Ne A UOR  v i awieces oncnegeesoveevearevies Gertrude Ross 


Robert Lowrey 


The Washington Heights Musical Club presented Robert 
Lowrey, pianist, in a recital at the Plaza on December 6 
and succeeded thereby in giving its members and_ their 
friends an evening of g music. Mr. Lowrey is not yet 
widely known in New York, having moved to this city only 
recently. He is a native of Providence, R. I., and is happy 
to be able to boast the fact that he is one hundred per cent 
American, of one hundred per cent. American par- 
entage, his father being from Georgia and his mother 
from Vermont. He was educated at Brown Univer- 
sity and studied music with Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs in 
Providence and later with Marie L. Bailey-Apfelbeck in 
Vienna. While in Vienna Mr. Lowrey played publicly and 
received favorable notice, particularly for his playing of 
Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. After returning he had an 
orchestra appearance in Providence, playing the Beethoven 


‘C minor concerto, and was enthusiastically received. His 


program with the Washington Heights Musical Club in- 
cluded a Mozart sonata; a Bach organ concerto and pieces 
by MacDowell and Chopin. He demonstrated the wealth 
of his interpretive ability and his vigorous tone and much 
technic, especially in the Bach concerto. His treatment of 
the lighter portions of the MacDowell and Chopin pieces 
was poetic and his tone at all times well sustained. 


The Beethoven Association 


The second subscription concert of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation for the present season took place at Aeolian Hall 
on December 6. The program began with the Brahms 
clarinet quintet played by Georges Grisez, clarinetist, and 
the Letz Quartet (Hans Letz, win Bachmann, Edward 
Kreiner, Horace Britt). It was a studied, musicianly per- 
formance of the work, and special credit must go to Mr. 
Grisez for the musicianship displayed in making himself 
simply one member of the ensemble instead of attempting 
to shine as a solo star. The final number of the evening 
was the exquisite Schumann piano quintet, Ernest Schelling 
playing with the Letz Quartet. It was a strong, vigorous 
presentation in which the pianist and string players shared 
honors evenly. The playing evidently pleased the audience 
greatly, for there was enthusiastic applause after each 
movement. 

Between these numbers, May Peterson, soprano, with 
Stewart Ross at the piano, sang a group of classical num- 
bers made up of Handel’s “Radamisto,” Rinaldo da Capua’s 
“Air du Volubilite,” an ariette by Salvator Rosa, and 
“Patron, das macht der Wind,” by Bach. The Handel num- 
ber was not greatly different from other Handel numbers 
and had neither the freshness nor the beauty of the Salvator 
Rosa ariette and the jolly trifle by Rinaldo da Capua, both 
of which made a decided hit with the audience; the familiar 
Bach number, “Patron, das macht der Wind,” also pleased 
greatly. Miss Peterson made a charming appearance and 
was in excellent voice. The nicety of her art has long been 
known to New York concert goers and was demonstrated 
once more in the rounded finish of her singing and the 
excellence with which she met the demands of the varied 
styles of music contained in her group. There was much 
hearty applause for her and several recalls. 


DECEMBER 7 


Kathleen Parlow 


Kathleen Parlow made her only appearance of the season 
in New York at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 7, before a large and distinguished audience. 
Although the ranks of foremost violinists are this season 
crowded, more than a few having won favor so far in either 
reappearance after an absence of a span of years or at 
debuts, this woman artist can hold her own. She is not 
only a great artist, but a charming personality. In her ren- 
dition of a program, carefully selected, Miss Parlow again 
revealed all the fine qualifications noted on previous occa- 
sions. Her tone is rich and of a singing quality, accuracy 
marks her intonation, and she infuses her playing with a 
depth of feeling and varied coloring that finds a quick 
response in her hearers. Her bowing is graceful and agile, 
and technically Kathleen Parlow is so perfect that one for- 
gets there is such a thing as technic, and, from the first 
number to the last encore, sits entranced. She gives sheer 
pleasure. And, after all, that is the test of any artist, when 
all is said and done. 

Walter Golde lent valuable support at the piano in a pro- 
gram that follows: 





Sonata in G minor (The Devil's Trill)....................Tartini 
Cometrte fer A GRO... ccc csiecssccscenestcccesvesees Vieuxtemps 
: Y  eere -A, Walter Kramer 


icated to Kathleen Parlow) 
Tschaikowsky-Auer 


NE SS Sie kee ey pees eres e ebueh ens beaeye 
Ritmi (first hearing in America)............... Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Camrtee, WARE 2c cicis ons c iver cvcccncsvscorigeepeteas nt-Auer 


eeatua ves sasha eehes is oredh che Fernandez-Arbos 


Spanish Dance 


Elly Ney 


It was a formidable program in which Elly Ney was 
heard again at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, but her superb command of the instrument, her great 
energy, and her keen artistic insight carried her through 
in a manner which thoroughly delighted her hearers—an 
audience which filled the hall, and eagerly absorbed her 
every note. Her playing, while brilliant, and at times 
amazing, is not of the spectacular sort. Sincerity marks 

(Continued on page 26) 
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her performances, and though individual, she never in- 
her own personality or purposes above that of the 
mposer. She plays with true sympathy, and seems to 
her performance as much as the audience, which is 
it should be. Her interpretations are thoughtful, but not 
died; her artistic sense is innate, Beethoven was given 
i¢ Beethoven fashion, with power, with delicacy and 
parkle, yet with dignity always. There is a finish to 
Mme. Ney’s playing, a careful regard for nuances, and a 
ariety of tone color It was an exquisite rendition of 
chumann’s “Scenes of Childhood.” They were not the 
romping, boisterous children in Debussy’s suite, but the child 
of many moods, whims and fancies. Mme. Ney caught the 
od delightfully, giving them with naive charm. Mozcart’s 
rondo in A minor was the most colorless of all she played 
Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capriccioso” had dash and spirit, 
delicacy and finesse, Liszt’s “Benediction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude’ was given with a grandeur, a noble tranquility 
ind an inspiration that made it one of the finest numbers of 
the evening. Her concluding number was Liszt's “Mephisto 
Waltz,” a number full of tremendous difficulties which she 
mastered admirably 
The insistent applause called for many encores, which 
he graciously added, even after the long, taxing “program. 
Her program in full was as follows: 


trudes 





lorence Lang 


Soprano 


DISPLAYS TALENT IN SONG 
RECITAL 
By Karleton Hackett 


Miss Lang is a young singer who has voice 
talent, and has been well schooled. Her 
voice is particularly free and warm in color 
and her enunciation unusually distinct. 
The song cycle by Leo Sowerby was given 
its first public performance on this occa- 
sion with the composer at the piano, and 
in these songs Miss Lang showed her 
musicianship. They were ‘mood pictures” 
written without compassion for the limita- 
tions of the voice, and making severe 
demands both on the vocal technique and 
musicianship of the singer. Miss Lang 
did her past well. The songs demand 
vocal virtuosity of the modern kind, per- 
fect poise and command of the most 
delicate shadings. 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


Available for Concerts and Oratorio 


Concert Management 
ORA LIGHTNER FROST 
839 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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22 warlotiona, C GMaiRs ..cdsvcccorcccsseccccscdovenses Beethoven 
Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No, 2.....ccescesseceeeeves Beethoven 
Saenes of Childhoed, OP. TS: ccccesccdvocccebdoccecvccecs Schumann 
Ceaeemme, GB GAG. «ooscc odds dewsvboesecsivervescenvestse Handel 
ManGe, A MUSE, 6. ccesecevccctoepebrdsevdeasevcsebeces ozart 
MORES GRECIITIOED 20 oc cc ccsdccdseevevetneurévivudwe Mendelssohn 
Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude...........6:6ececeeeeee Liszt 


PEED | WHEE ch rcccvcstvctsceksestes RAP eho kaceee 
Pasha Abell and Vladimir Dubinsky 
Pasha Abell, soprano, was heard in a song recital, assisted 
by Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, at Rumford Hall, December 7. 
Miss Abell sang English, German, French and Russian 
songs and a group by Golub, for which Mr. Dubinsky played 
cello obligatos. Her voice is of pleasing quality, she sings 
with expression and good diction. She made a very favor- 
able impression and her audience called for encores, to which 
she graciously responded. Mr. Dubinsky played two groups 
of cello solos. Of the two numbers by Boris Levenson, 
the first, “Chanson Sans Paroles,” was exquisite, played for 
the first time. Mr. Levenson himself was in the audience. 
The “Song of India” was given with a beautiful singing 
tone and fine feeling, and “Passepied” was a lovely, delicate 
piece of work. The Cui and Glazounoff numbers were well 
interpreted and had appropriate atmosphere. This was the 
program : 
. George Monro 
Re a Laan ee Tse ne arey 


‘<o 
Donald Ronald 
. Gilbert Spross 


My Lovely Celia 
A Pastoral 
Down in the Forest........ 
Will o’ the Wisp...........+. 


Pg PER ERT EP eT ET ELE T TITEL Ee Eccles 
Gnomentanz oodee ie’ Popper 
Chanson Sans Paroles (first time)...........6.065 . Boris Levenson 
SND n'9 o.d:0 080 wabbes 600004nud bas ae Seea es Boris Levenson 


evar vareess Johannes Brahms 


Die Mainacht. 
vases .++++++Johannes Brahms 


Die Lotosblume, 


rn nh Teeies Otel... vcdevdescodsovvaeseneeow'’s Schumann 
Wasserfluth Reever eorevepeserereresssesesoarges Shubert 
Nye poi, krasavitza (The Songs of Grusin) .. Rachmaninoff 


Uz ti niva moia Nivushka (O thou billowy harvest field), 
Rachmaninoff 
Vostotchuni Romans (The Rose has charmed the 
Nightingale) acd . ; 
Krai tui Moi (My Native Land). 
Hopak AEE © SNE 


Rimsky-Korsakoft 
couplet Gretchaninoff 
Modest Moussorgsky 
Retin Of Calas coc ce beas eb etee cbsaeee 
Passepied - 
Oriental ree eee 
Beramade Hopagndl  ococs cc ctsvecvcragesesscssecvns 


... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ehabieecan cote eis Feeteuee Jeliebes 
ones coe Ga 

. Glazunov 





is Detter (The Ea) oo 6050.0 sakekeees ses he ie Golub 
Zu Badeckens (The Veiling of the Bride)...... Sekkig LV wia¥is ¥6 Golub 
Leig Dein Kop Auf Mein Knie............- Keabeweet ba iolub 
Stiller Sei N’shome Mein. .......ccscssccccvssseccers Golub 


Pasha Abell and Vladimir Dubinsky 


Marie Stapleton-Murray 


Marie Stapleton-Murray, who sang her debut at Town 
Hall on Wednesday, December 7, is no stranger to New 
York audiences. She was in excellent vocal form and dis- 
played again that effective art which has always been char- 
acteristic of her work. Her program included: 





i SEs 5. swag b bik cede 0 hs Owe VEST aes Osan 4450-0» Mozart 
Busslied eRe te eee re Per ote ero ee Tee Beethoven 
NE cs cag a blk ped 3.4.06 40 ae Stee dies Raemebe Nt) boat ‘a Berlioz 
ee EE rere rrr ere errr ee icee F Bishop 
MINI "35, 0a Gb 6S 500% 200.6624 OO COED CR dee es ; Brahms 
Wie froh und frisch mein Sinn sich hebt .. +» Brahms 
EE on buh hs otk bN wne.e'etiee sale w eet Strauss 
SERRE A RES Gar POP VA eT ee Pee CET ELLIO Strauss 
IN i oh a ties cea re Pas a oye Debussy 
Guitares et Mandoline..... Ptr edie o> 4 h.8 heads 6 enero ee Grovlez 
i ised po dbs ant sees derse so hdeeneses ¥o00%89 G,. Ferrari 
TD iv cc cs vg prd btbasbe Coder eUi cre deeeergnerevigeden Faure 
Ee eee PRONG ic cn bodes ccce ds cccccebcdedbesceureccen Russell 
SEED <. Sbe0R base sceeOd i ue heee 0.0os copgeddpereséviben.e Rummel 
COO DOOR cic c cede cedsocnc dese secretvesooesss Gretchaninoft 

Hageman 


DECEMBER 8 


Happiness 


Rosing | 

Rosing is a master of interpretation. That was con- 
clusively demonstrated at his first recital and confirmed at 
his recital of December 8. At this second recital it was made 
far easier for the reviewer to judge of his work by com- 
parative values, for the reason that he sang upon this occa- 
sion songs with which we are all more or less familiar, while 
on the occasion of his first appearance much of what he did 
was selected from Russian works not as yet widely known 
here, though they certainly deserve to be. In this recital of 
familiar things it very quickly became evident that Rosing’s 
amazing power of interpretation and of the vivid expression 
of high emotion was just as much in place and just as much 
needed as in the works of the Russians. He brings home 
to you meanings that have heretofore escaped you. He has 
dug out depths of intensity that in most of these songs 
neither the poet nor the composer has made obvious and 
laid bare for all the world to see. Rosing sees it—and as 
he presents it to you it becomes evident enough. It also 
becomes evident enough that many another artist has either 
failed to reach these depths or has lacked the power to 
bring them out. Furthermore, Rosing possesses a very 
strong and individual personality. He not only has a self, 
but he has the courage to be himself—and that is courage 
of no mean order. He has the wisdom, too, to place him- 
self and his own ideals and conceptions above the traditions 
of the schools—to place the composer and the poet above 
the singing teacher. The reviewer cannot pretend to de- 
scribe Rosing. His methods are so original, so individual, 
and so entirely worthy of the highest and most sincere 
praise that those who are interested in music either as a 
mere pleasure or as a profession should not fail to hear 
him. He is an iconoclast of the best sort, the sort to whose 
efforts all progress is due. He will no doubt find enemies 
among the purists and the reactionaries, but he is sure to find 
many more friends among those who appreciate real art. 
The program: 





Invocation 80 Tave. vices cccvecevetercnvccreceoventes 
Spring of Love ee 
aeetine. §.5.ck ks 0 004% ROR RR USES Coke eb 600080400 600.086 5b 889.08 Cui 
Mee Jotes 2. vcccc cdots sre ecvcdscrcsercccrcccvorsveveavees Chopin 
J'ai feur d'un Baiser..........+++ses0+ rahe Aieekies EP oe Szulc 
Song of Levko (from The Night of Mai)........ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Summer of Love 
Phidyle Dupare 
Te sccukaxxesexadss .. Debussy 
Southern Night sky- Koreshow 
SIOGUET  s bk cs an Shapes 6b600 obUS vba veRN ECs Nath abedetven has irieg 
< a Vi BNE Ss os FI PCR ee GEN lars Moussorgsky 
Love Song of . Village Idio ee 


The Goat 
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Autumn and Winter of Love 

Again Alene 6 sccccscsevessoes Spd Vee serene be hneiA Tschaikowsk 
Don’t Sing the Song of Georgia...............e000. Eocmaninot 
ye ee ri 5 ee er or ee Beethoven 
BO GUUS ONG. 6c ta caves cance seh 6iae db 6h Gnt dh eeee tone Schumann 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Walter Damrosch had the excellent idea of engaging a 
lot of young singers with fresh voices to share in the 
Wagner program which he presented at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, December 8, repeating it Friday eve- 
ning. They were Adele Parkhurst, Rachel Morton Harris, 
Frieda Klink, Ernest Davis, and Fred Patton. The pro- 
gram began with the entire first scene of the “Rhinegold” 
and part of the final scene, the entrance of the gods into 
Valhalla. Then came Wotan’s Farewell and the fire music 
from “Valkyrie,” and to end with Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
and the scene between Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens 
from “The Dusk of the Gods.” The young artists sang 
excellently. All of them except Miss Parkhurst had taken 
the trouble to learn their parts by heart. Fred Patton, bass, 
had the most to do, singing Alberich, Thor and Wotan. 
His voice was in prime condition, full and resonant; his 
diction was excellent and he showed a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic points of the text. His work is a con- 
vincing argument for the presentation of opera, especially 
German opera, in English. Ernest Davis, tenor, had less 
to do, but he did that little excellently. It was a pleasure 
to hear the Wagnerian measures really sung and sung so 
that every word of the text was distinct instead of being 
declaimed and shouted as they are by the traditional Ger- 
man tenors. 

Frieda Klink’s beautiful voice stood out, especially in the 
trio of the Rhine daughters. All in all the experiment was 
quite successful and thoroughly appreciated by a large audi- 
ence, If the orchestra had played throughout with the 
accuracy and effectiveness with which the singers sang, it 
would have been a notable program—but it didn’t. 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

At the concert at Carnegie Hall Thursday evening, De- 
cember 8, the Philharmonic Orchestra, Joseph Stransky, con- 
ductor, began with a Haydn symphony—the “Military” one, 
which must have made considerable of a stir the first time 
it was played, but today has all the exciting potentialities 
of a pan of lukewarm dish water. Then came a very beauti- 
ful exposition of the Brahms violin concerto, with Paul 
Kochanski as soloist. This is the sort of thing that Mr. 
Kochanski plays best of all. He displayed, especially in 
the legato passages of the first movement, a beauty, clarity 
and sweetness of tone such as this writer has not heard 
him produce here before, and musically he exhausted all the 
possibilities of the concerto—which is saying a good deal. 
It was a performance which truly deserves the adjective 
magnificent. The audience was not slow to show how 
thoroughly it appreciated Kochanski’s work. 

The second part of the program began with Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s tone poem, “The Death of Tintagiles.” 
Twenty-one years ago, when it was first presented in its 
present form, this was extraordinarily modern and daring 
music, Today it is still modern and modern in the best 
sense. Mr. Loeffler happily is not one of those modernists 
who attempts to dispense with melody and beauty. The 
work sounded as fresh and effective as if written yesterday. 
It has great beauty, passages of splendid passion and a close 
of exquisitely expressed sadness. The viola d’amore, the 
solo instrument of the work, finely played by Mr. Kovaric, 
had so little to do and that little so unimportant that one 
imagines Mr. Loeffler would have left it out and have con- 
tented himself with the ordinary orchestra had he written 
the work today. The composer was present and called upon 
by the audience to rise repeatedly in his box and acknowl- 
edge the applause. To end with there was a rowdy per- 
oe of a rowdy piece—Tschaikowsky’s ‘Marche 
Slav. 


May Peterson 


May Peterson was the bright and particular star of a 
concert given Thursday evening, December 8, at the Town 
Hall by the People’s Chorus of New York. Debussy’s 
“Nuit d’Etoiles” opened her group, which included Reger’s 
“Maria’s Slumber Song,” Lie’s “The Soft Footed Snow” 
and Hageman’s “At the Well.” Of these she was forced 
to repeat that of Sigurd Lie, and in so doing she won the 
delighted appreciation of the chorus, by turning her back on 
the audience and singing the number to them. There 
were numerous recalls and two encores. One of these was 
the Norwegian Echo Song, which was given added interest 
by the explanation which Miss Peterson gave before sing- 
ing it. Her other encore, by special request, was Grant- 
Schaeffer’s “The Cuckoo Clock.” Miss Peterson also sang 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” with the chorus. Her 
audience was delighted with the beauty of her voice, the 
remarkable purity of her diction, and the charm of her 
gracious personality, and manifested its approval with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Stuart Ross,-at the piano, proved himself an able and 
sympathetic accompanist. 


DECEMBER 9 


Maude Morgan and Dr. William C. Carl 


Dr. William C. Carl, noted organist, contributed to the 
artistic success of the recital given at Aeolian Hall, De- 
cember 9, by Maude Morgan, harpist. Dr. Carl played the 
“Noél Ecossais,” by Guilmant, and the Bach toccata and 
fugue in D minor in a most musicianly fashion, the audi- 
ence listening intently throughout, and being decidedly 
pleased with Dr. Carl’s fine interpretations and his finished 
style. He also played a duet with Miss Morgan, a fantasie 
by Theddore Dubois, written for harp and orchestra. Dr. 
Carl played his own organ arrangement of the orchestra 
parts. 

Miss Morgan was also heard in solo numbers. There 
were ensemble harp numbers, including the Handel “Largo,” 
and Hortense d’Arbiay, lyric soprano, gave several solos. 
Little Dorothy Wason, aged seven, played on a tiny harp 
her own size, and sang. She received her share of flowers 
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and applause. The concluding number was a Handel arioso, 
given by voice, organ and harp. 


DECEMBER 10 


Lucrezia Bori and Alberto Salvi 


There was not as large an audience as the artists de- 
served at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, December 10, 
but as tickets for the joint recital, given for the benefit of 
a home for consumptives, were priced at $5 each, there were 
probably enough onlookers to leave a balance on the right 
side. It was Miss Bori’s first appearance in New York 
this season. She was the same charming, likeable artist as 
ever, and her voice seems to have gained appreciably in 
strength during the rest it had had last summer, Alberto 
Salvi is a past master of the harp, one of the few players 
who succeed in making it, as a solo instrument, really mu- 
sical and intere sting. Miss Bori’s program consisted of a 
group of “Pagine Sparse” by Martucci, an aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” a group of old English songs, and a 
group of Spanish songs, including two new to this city, 
which she sang in exquisite costume after Goya. Mr. Salvi 
played numbers by Gallotti, Chopin, Debussy, Rossi and 
rir magi Both artists were called on for encores. Edouard 
Gendron was at the piano for Miss Bori. 


Wilhelm Bachaus 
Saturday afternoon’s program presented by Wilhelm 
Bachaus, at the Town Hall, contained these numbers : 


: seal Brahms 
. . Beethoven 


Rhapsodie in G minor... 


ET BR ee eee 

Fantasie, op. 15 in C minor. (“The Wanderer’’) . Schubert 

Prelude in C major.. seeneyevVase’* Pe Pa iis ...Chopin 

Studies, op. 10 No. 1 in ( ‘major ...Chopin 
op. 10 No. 2 in A_minor.,........ *.... Chopin 
ane 2 ee’ Ee yeep . Chopin 


war's Chopin 
Chopin 
...Chopin 
. Chopin 


op. 25 No, 6 in G sharp minor... 
Romance from E migor concerto 
Study, op, 25 No. 11 in A minor... 
Ballad in G minor... ‘ eee eke uals 
In fine form, the pianist delighted with his beautiful play- 
ing. The audience was not as large as it should have been, 
but the house was well filled. The artist found no obstacles 
in the way of a superb performance. His technic was all 
one could wish for, and the ease with which he played ap- 
pealed immensely. He is a master of his instrument and 
was recalled numerous times, adding encores. Particularly 
the Beethoven C minor sonata (op. 111) and the Schubert 
fantasie in C minor (op. 15) found him at his best and 
were delightfully interpreted. His Chopin also was well 
done. 


Clara Clemens 

Clara Clemens deserves every bit of praise that can be 
given her, and the sincere gratitude of every Wolf devotee 
for having given a whole program of Wolf songs at her 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Dec¢mber 10, and the appreciation 
of all supporters of our own tongue for having sung the 
songs in English. There was a good sized audience, but 
not nearly as large as one might have expected. It is, alas! 
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a fact that cannot be disputed that Americans are not yet 
aware of Wolf, of his wonderful genius, of the glorious 
charm of his output. But there were several musicians of 
international note present, which goes to show by what class 
of musicians these songs are appreciated. And one of these 
remarked to the present reviewer that it was a pity that 
American song composers would not take the trouble to 
listen to Wolf and learn how this master of masters did it. 
One might preach a sermon on this subject. But what is 
the use? In the face of such blindness and stupidity it is 
just as well to keep silent. 

The translations were made by Miss Clemens—or Mrs. 
Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, as, pe rhaps, she should be called- 
and were in every way excellent. The accompaniments by 
Walter Golde were masterly and added greatly to the ar 
tistic worth of the recital. The program follows: 


Thou Sacred Land, Orphid Farewell 
Wandering ‘irst Love Song of a Maiden 
You Think With Just One Who Sent For You? 

Thread I Have a Lover 
In Seclusion Flowers Shall Be My Cloak 
Let Malicious, Busy Tongues The Charcoal Wife 
Thanks of a Pariah Lord, What Flows Here on 
At Dawn the Earth? 
In the Shadow of My Tresses The Little Bird 


All Have Gone to Rest 


Poisonous Rapture 


DECEMBER l11 


Beg Him, Oh, Mother 
The Mouse Trap 


American Music Optimists 


Another delighful program was given by the Society of 
American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca, founder and presi- 
dent, at Academy Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 11 
This organization is one of these which never needs to 
fear that a small audience will be on hand, and Sunday’s 
was both large and enthusiastic. There were three soloists. 
Jan Van Bommel displayed a baritone voice, rich in qual- 
ity and full of power; he was asssisted at the piano by 
Sally Zamzek Leff. Minnie Carey Stine, whose accompani- 
ments were played by Irene Greunberg, has a contralto 
voice of unusual beauty and purity. The other soloist was 
Gladys St. John, whose lovely soprano voice was heard to 
advantage; Lazar S. Weiner played her accompaniments. 
There were many encores This was the printed program : 


Love is a Bubble...... re Crete ee .... Francis Allitsen 

Just Before the L ee yh) RRR 8 st ...-G, Branscombe 

Inter Nos Velo wer ede danse ce tamara Pi MacFadyen 
Jan van Bommel 

By the Waters of Minnetonka........ 


POWs e4ebies a Lieurance 
. Dobson 

“Me Kinney 
accuee Kramer 


Jasmin 
The Bagpipe 
Song Without 


‘pipe Man. Ry ee eeeeeee Tete sey 2 
Words... ; 


Minnie Carey Stine 


The Winie ta: tha Betts sco cs whose veki teen John Prindle Scott 
d Dees PRRs h ccs beved oon 060ckcdeeehi task . .Marshall 
G ladys St. John 
i we ke | ey prt Needman 
ee OEE OAS ES pe McGill 
A Ber ons covers c cba ervok Gabiebl al vere Godfrey Nutting 
Seu Wy Fe Ns 4 é'e Ronde vert whksurs) deed Godfrey Nutting 
Jan van Bommel 
DUNES ehntic Ch nb ne 4c PRE CEEOUr se ha roe 2 cena weal a Watts 
SMU ab nk sivas « euckewhe cobs ax ber Ves kre deneheceeets Lawson 
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MILDRED GRAHAM, 


whose New York recital took place November 4, has had 
such success with Arthur Penn's ‘songs that she used a new 
one of his on her New York program The new one és 
“When May [s Turnin’ to June,” with lyric by James 
Stuart Montgomery, the poet who, during the war was 
known throughout the entire A. BR. PL by his war verses 
and articles signed with a thumb print, lrthur Penn has 
made an exquisite setting in this little Trish tune, and 
Vildred Graham has tried it out and knows that her audi 
ences like it. On the same program she used Frank Tours’ 


Flanders’ 
Witmark 


Colonel McCrae’s famous poem, “In 


Both of these songs are published by M 


setting of 
Fields.” 


& Sons, 


The Rivals Taylor 
Happiness Hageman 
Minnie Carey Stine 
Little Ghosts Fay Foster 
Primavera Waltz mt Straus 
Gladys St, John 


New York Symphony Orchestra 

who originally announced the 
second symphony by Carol 
afternoon, Decem 
a hard nut to 


Walter Damrosch, first 
New York performance of the 
le gl > for the concert on Sunday 
ber 11, Aeolian Hall, found it, however, 
crack i rehearsal, and compromised by postponing its 
performance indefinitely and playing the Beethoven “Ere 
ica,” slowly as to the tuneral march, very, very slowly in 
deed for these days of automobile hearses. After inter- 
mission came Granville Bantock’s overture, “Pierrot of the 
(Continued on page 45) 
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“He showed again his keen feeling for 
the texts of the songs and his vivid 
dramatic style of delivery aroused in 
his hearers much enthusiasm.” 

—New York Herald. 


“Disclosed his familiarity with other 
languages than his 
English, in which his diction was com- 


own, including 


mendably clear. His interpretations 
are vivid and arresting.” 


—New York Tribune. 





and 





‘“‘“Greatest Song 





Interpreter’’ 





“Rosing was excellent—Cui’s ‘Ro 
mance’ was a great triumphant cry 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Leviko’ was splendidly sung.” 

New York World. 


‘Song ot 


“In Moussorgsky’s humorous number 


‘The Goat’ Rosing described the 


maiden’s horror of the animal, and her 


subsequent satisfaction with a husband 


who equalled the goat for homeliness, 
in a way that kept the audience laugh 
ing throughout.” 

New York Telegraph. 








Above criticisms from second N. Y. Recital, Dec. 8, 1921 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AGIDE JACCHIA LEADS CECILIA SOCIETY 
OF BOSTON TO BRILLIANT CHORAL SUCCESS 


Series of Concerts Opens with Repetition of Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust,” Paul Althouse, Marcella Craft, Henri 
Scott, and Herbert Wellington Smith the Soloists—Edith Bennett Wins Success at First Recital—Frances Adelman 
Pleases—John Powell Scores with Orchestra—“Tales of Hoffman” at Arlington—Rachmaninoff’s Program 


~—London Quartet Wins Favor—Galli-Curci 


in Last Concert—People’s Symphony Orchestra 


Heard—Mary Clark's Debut—Bertha Swift and Samuel Charles in Joint Program 


Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921,—Tuesday evening, 
December 6, in Symphony Hall, the Cecilia Society, under 
the splendid leadership of Agide Jacchia, opened its series 
of concerts for the current season with a repetition of 
Berlioz, romantic and stirring oratorio, “The Damnation of 
Faust.” The signal success won by this society after its 
reorganization by Mr, Jacchia last spring was repeated on 
this There was abundant evidence that the 
familiar ardors of the admirable Italian conductor had been 
effectively transmitted to the members of the Society. Its 
choral work was excellent in every respect. The attack 
and release of passages was precise, the tonal quality was 
at all times praiseworthy, the singing altogether expressive 
Mr. Jacchia’s long operatic experience enabled him to give 
the chorus a command of tonal color which contributed in 
no small way to its dramatizing abiftty. The solo singers 
Paul Althouse as Faust, Marcella Craft as Marguerite, 
Henri Scott as Mephistofeles, and Herbert Wellington 
Smith as Brander—maintained the high standard of per- 
formance set by the chorus and orchestra of Boston 
Symphony men, the work of Mr, Althouse, both vocally 
and from an interpretative point of view, being especially 
noteworthy. Conductor and soloists were recalled by an 
appreciative audience 


occasion 


A Great SINGER, 

Edith Bennett, soprano, came to Boston very quietly for 
a first recital in this city last Tuesday afternoon, December 
8, in Jordan Hall, and created an impression which was 
wholly out of the common, To begin with, her program 
was unusually interesting and exacting. In detail it com 


Enitn BENNETT 


prised these songs: aria from “Alessandro Nell 'Indie,” 
Piccini; “Perduta ho la sperenza,” Domaudy; “Quel 
Ruscelletto,’ Paradies; “Poveri Fiori” from “Adriana 
Lecouvreur,”’ Cilea; -“M’ama, non M’ama,” Mascagni; 


Au pays ou se fait la guerre,” Duparc; “Dans les ruines 
abbaye,” G. Fauré; “Il pluet des petales,” Rhené 
“La mer est plus belle,” Debussy ; four songs, Wolf 
Ferrari; “Sudden Light,” Loeffler; “Shyone,” Clark; “May 
Morning,” Manney; “Fairy Tales,” E. J. Wolff; “Spring 
the Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis,” Cadman. 
Rodney Saylor was a helpful accompanist. 

Miss Bennett’s voice is exceptionally beautiful and sym- 
pathetic, its range is wide, and she uses it with great skill. 
But this singer 1s not merely a skilful vocalist and a well 
schooled musician, she has built her art well above these 
indispensable foundations. Her tones warm and _ full- 
hodied in all registers, she has learned how to color them 
in such a manner as to dramatize strikingly and unerringly 
the text and mood of her songs. It would be difficult to 
select those pieces in which Miss Bennett was most effective, 
for her singing was invariably expressive and convincingly 
motional, Distinctly memorable, nevertheless, was the 
manner in which she brought out the wistful charm of 
Donatdy’s air, the smooth-flowing loveliness of “Quel 
Ruscelletto,” the romantic sadness of Duparc’s song, and 
the melancholy beauty of “Il pleut des petales de flenrs.” 
Miss Bennett, moreover, is happily endowed with a per- 
sonality that is at once charming and sincere, which is hard- 
ly a hindrance to the discovery and revelation of beauty on 
the concert platform. Not in several seasons has a young 
singer made such an auspicious beginning in this city. Miss 
Bennett's audience was very enthusiastic, recalling her again 
and again. It would be interesting to hear this artist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Manifestly, hers is a 
rare talent. 


d une 
Baton: 


Song ol 


FRANCES ADELMAN PLEASES IN RECITAL, 


Frances Adelman, pianist and artist-pupil from the studio 
of Felix Fox, won a fine success at a recital which she gave 
Tuesday evening, December 6, in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Adelman’s program, which furnished an ample test of her 
powers, was as follows: Chromatic fantasy and fugue, 
Bach; bolero, prelude in E flat major, nocturne ‘in C sharp 
minor, scherzo in B- minor, Chopin; “Les  Tierces 
Alternées,” Debussy; “March Wind,” MacDowell; 
“Lucioles,” Florent Schmitt; prelude in G major, Rach- 
maninoff ; rhapsody No, 2, Liszt, 

Miss Adelman is a remarkably gifted pianist. Reflecting 
the far-famed abilities of her teacher, Miss Adelman’s 
playing revealed a technical equipment that is truly brilliant, 
a fine command of nuance, and a tonal quality generally 
beautiful. Furthermore, this young pianist has the in- 
stincts of a musician, as was indicated in her splendid 
phrasing, and an emotional fervor which lends conviction 
to her interpretations. Miss Adelman showed great 


promise and will doubtless go far in her art: A friendly 
audience applauded her vigorously. 
Joun Powerit Scores WitH SYMPHONY, 

On Monday evening, November 28, in Symphony Hall, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, gave the first of its new series of five extra concerts. 
Notwithstanding the storm, a large audience was on hand. 
John Powell, the well known pianist, was the soloist, playing 
Liszt's fantasy on Hungarian folk tunes. Mr. Powell gave 
a fresh demonstration of his pianistic prowess, performing 
this melodious work with a brilliance and an emotional 
appreciation which stirred his audience to tremendous ap- 
plause. The purely orchestral numbers of the program 
were the ever-welcome symphony in D minor of Cesar 
Franck, impressing anew with its nobility and eloquent 
faith; Beethoven's ballet, “The Creatures of Prometheus,” 
in which the solo parts were ably played by Jean Bedetti, 
cello; Georges Lauren, flute; Albert Sand, clarinet; Abdon 
Laus, bassoon, and Alfred Holy, harp; and Rimsky- 

















AGIDE JACCHIA, 
conductor of the St. Cecilia Society. 
Korsakoff’s warmly colored caprice on Spanish themes, 
which brought the concert to a brilliant close. 

The remaining concerts of this series will be given on 
Monday evenings, January 16, February 13, March 13, and 
April 10, with these soloists: Alfred Mirovitch, pianist; 
Estelle Liebling, soprano; Richard Burgin, violin, and 
Jean Bedetti, cello. 

On the previous Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
the orchestra was heard in the seventh of its regular 
concerts under Mr. Monteux. The outstanding feature of 
the program was an arrangement of Schoenberg’s “Ver- 
klarte Nacht,” for full string orchestra—impassioned music 
of spiritual beauty, serving well to disclose the excellent 
quality of the reconstituted string section of the: orchestra. 
In his work, Schoenberg has disclosed the melodic originality 
and harmonic and instrumental skill which place him 
high among contemporary composers—qualities, however, 
which have not consistently marked the music from his pen. 
Another feature of the program was Brahms’ “Tragic” 
overture of heroic suffering, epic in its tragic grandeur. 
Weingartner’s glowing and brilliant arrangement of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony in F minor—now melancholy, now wildly joyous, 
but characteristically gloomy—made up the program. 

“TALES OF HoFFMAN” AT ARLINGTON. 


Another success was added to the steadily growing list 
enjoyed by the Boston Society of Singers at the Arlington 
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Theater, when Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” was pre- 
sented Monday evening, December 5, to a large and 
appreciative audience. Rulon Robinson, as Hoffman in 
the prologue, and as the lover in the later portions, 
strengthened the favorable impression that he has made in 
other operas. Helen Allyn, the excellent soprano, had a 
triple role—Olympia in the first act, Giulietta in the second 
act, and Antonia in the third. Miss Ainslee and Miss Allyn 
sang the hackneyed Barcarolle, winning several recalls. 
Stanley Deacon took the part of Dapertutto, William R. 
Northway sang Cochenille and Schlemil, Robert Henry 
was the Dr. Miracle, Edward Orchard the Spalanzani, 
Phil Fein was Coppelius and Franz, and Herbert Waterous 
was Crespel. The settings were noteworthy. 


RACHMANINOFF IN RECITAL. 


Serge Rachmaninoff, the Russian pianist, gave his first 
recital of the season Wednesday evening, December 7, in 
Symphony: Hall. The concert was given for the profit of 
the Radcliffe College Endowment Fund. Mr. Rachmaninoff. 
impressive as usual, displayed his familiar virtues as 
pianist and interpreter in the following program: ballade 
No. 2, Liszt; ballade, Grieg; ballade No. 3, nocturne op. 
27, Valse in D flat major, scherzo op. 39, Chopin; Etudes- 
Tableaux op. 39, Rachmaninoff; etude (capriccio), op. 28, 
Dohnanyi; “Liebeslied,” Kreisler-Rachmaninoff ; tarantella, 
Venezia e Napoli, Liszt. A large audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening, necessitating an extension of the 
list of pieces until the inevitable C sharp minor prelude was 
exacted from its reluctant composer. 


Lonpon Quartet WINs Favor. 


The London String Quartet (James Levey, Thomas W. 
Petre, H. Waldo Warner and C. Warwick-Evans) appeared 
in Boston, for the first time, Saturday afternoon, November 
26, in Jordan Hall. The program was as follows: Quartet 
in B flat major, op. 64, No. 3, Haydn; “Londonderry Air,” 
Frank Bridge; “Folk song Phantasy,” Warner; quartet in 
E flat major; op. 127, Beethoven. 

The favorable reports that had preceded the coming of 
this fine organization were well substantiated at this con- 
cert. The players from London are a highly finished, 
admirably balanced ensemble. Their tone quality is beauti- 
ful; they play with a high degree of musical intelligence 
and with infectious enthusiasm. The quartet was warmly 
welcomed by a large audience. 

On the following Monday ,evening, in Paine Hall, 
Harvard Universiy, the same ensemble played a quartet in 
D minor by Mozart, a quartet in A major by Brahms for 
piano, violin, viola and cello, and a “Fairy Suite” for the 
strings, by Mr. Warner, the viola player. In Brahms’ 
quartet, Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, the generous philan- 

‘thropist of music, played the piano part with fine skill and 
musical feeling. 


Gauui-Curci 1x Last Concert. 


Sunday afternoon, Decembér 4, Amelita Galli-Curci, the 
popular coloratura soprano, sang in Boston for the last 
time this season. Assisted by Homer Samuels, accompanist, 
and Manuel Berenguer, flutist, Mme. Galli-Curci sang the 
customary program—ornate operatic music from “Traviata,” 
“Mignon,” and “Dinorah,” together with Proch’s difficult 
“Variations”; old airs from Bononcini and Haydn, and 
songs by Rossini, Fourdrain, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Russell, 
Samuels, and Buzzi-Peccia. 

Mme Galli-Curci again displayed the technical skill which 
has given her a high place among the singers of the day, as 
well as the sympathetic understanding with which she sings 
old English ballads. A capacity audience demanded and 
received many encores, 

Propte’s SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA CONCERT. 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauser, 
conductor, gave his seventh concert Sunday afternoon, 
December 4, at the Arlington Theater. Mischa Muscanto, 
a violinist of highly commendable abilities, was the soloist, 
playing Vieuxtemps’ concerto in A minor. The purely 
orchestral music was Dvorak’s familiar symphony from 
the “New World,” and Goldmark’s warmly flowing 
overture, “Sakuntala.” 


Mary Criark IN Desut ReEcIrTAL. 


Mary Clark, soprano from the studio of S. Kronberg, 
gave a début recital here Saturday afternoon, December 3, 
in Jordan Hall, Miss Clark’s well-varied and difficult 
program included these pieces: “L’altra notte in fondo al 
mare,” from “Mefistofele,” Boito; “Mark, How the Blush- 
ful Morn” and “Weep You No More, Sad Fountains,” 
Fifteenth Century Old English; “I’ll Sail Upon the Dog- 
Star,” Purcell; “Der Heilige Tau,” Stravinsky ; “Sorrow in 
Springtime,” Rachmaninoff; “Love,” Bleichmann; “Tes 
Yeux,” Rabey; “Claire de Lune,” Szulc; “Mandoline,” Du- 
pont; “Gesang Weyla’s,” Wolf; “Reingestimmt die Saiten” 
and “Darf des Falken Schwinge Tatrahohn unrauschen,” 
Dvorak; “Die Nacht ist schwartz,” from “Schon Gretlein,” 
von Fielitz; “In Your Little Garden,” Manney; “Vale,” 
Russell; “For You,” Montague and “A Birthday,” Cowen. 

Miss Clark’s. voice is a light soprano of agreeable quality, 
and she has been well trained in the use of it, Her sing- 
ing shows promise, however, which further training will 
undoubtedly develop. An account of this recital would be 
incomplete without mention of the excellent assistance 
provided by Henry Levine, pianist from the studio of 
Heinrich Gebhard, who served as a thoroughly able and 
altogether sympathetic accompanist. A good sized audience 
recalled Miss Clark a number of times and she added to 
her program. 


BertHa W. Swirt AND SAMueL CHArtes Give Joint 
RECITAL, 


Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, soprano, and Samuel Charles, 
pianist, assisted by Joseph Kline, violinist, and Earl Weid- 
ner, accompanist, gave a concert Wednesday evening, 
December 7, in Jordan Hall. Miss Swift sang songs from 
Mozart, Bachelet, Jacques-Dalcroze, Bemberg, Chaminade, 
Tschaikowsky, ubert, Schumann, Grinell, Proctor, 
Marum, Wassal, Teasdale and Woodman. Mr. Charles 
played pieces by Debussy and Ravel. 


ConseRVATORY Notes. 


Choral performances of “The Peace Pipe,” by Fredericks 
S. Converse, and George W. Chadwick’s “Noel” brought a 
large audience to Jordan Hall, Friday evening, December 9. 
These works by local composers were given by the New 
England Conservatory chorus, orchestra and advanced 
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students, Mr. Chadwick conducting, and assisted by a 
special chorus from the Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown. 

The soloists included two members of the faculty: F. 
Morse Wemple, baritone, and Charles Bennett, bass, and 
the following advanced students: Norman Jean Erdmann, 
soprano, of Chillicothe, Ohio; Millred Mitton, contralto, 
Detroit, Mich.; Antoinette Perner, contralto, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Owen Hewitt, tenor, Boston; Harold F. Schwab, 
organist, Treichler, Pa. J.C. 


Martino Pupils Give Splendid Concert 


There would be, perhaps, less of the amateurish on the 
concert and operatic stage if most of the teachers of sing- 
ing would follow the example of Maestro Alfredo Martino. 
To be explicit, the writer refers to the interest that he takes 
in presenting his pupils to the public—to a public more or 
less friendly that attends with the knowledge that it is to 
listen to students who may tremble at the very thought of 
singing before an audience; the effort he makes to train 
them to “sing” before their betters; to teach them to avoid 
the pitfalls which others have encountered at the expense 
of their reputation in a public hearing in which the press 
has joined the host of fun-pokers. 

The first concert of the season arranged by Maestro 
Martino at his new studio, 329 West Eighty-fifth street, 
New York City, on Monday evening, November 28, had an 
excellent success. All the young singers on the program 
acquitted themselves with unusual facility and honors. In 
the audience, which was a very select one, were several 
musicians of note. With the exception of two numbers, 
Antonio Dell’Orefice, the orchestra conductor, who came to 
this country from Italy with the Mugnone forces and who 
has distinguished himself in the city as a leader, pianist and 
coach, accompanied all the singers with sympathetic feeling 
and understanding of his difficult task that it could not 
but encourage the young people to do their best. 

The concert was opened by Ignatio Palazi, a bass with 
abundant voice which he employs with ease and feeling. 
He rendered “Infelice e tu crederi” from “Ernani,” and 
“Il Lacerato Spirito” from “Simon Boccanegra,” by Verdi. 

Dorothy Boeker, a charming young lady with an interest- 
ing personality, followed with a splendid interpretation of 
“Hoffnung,” by Louise Reichardt, and “Her Rose,” by C. 
Whitney Coombs. Gentility of manner in her rendition was 
the evident feature; she by no means lacked emotion nor 
that peculiar light delivery that entrances. Irene Bonheur 
was at the piano, showing herself to be a skilful pianist 
besides being a singer. - 

Lina Boeris acquitted herself well, although it was evi- 
dent she was not in fine voice, and seemed to have some- 
what yielded to nervousness. She sang “Caro Mio Ben,” by 
Giordani, and “Jai Pleuré en réve,” by George Hiie. 

Fausto Cavalleni, who is by no means a beginner, for he 
has many years of actual professional experience behind 
him and who lately was with the Scotti Opera Company, 
evoked great enthusiasm with his dramatic interpretation 
of “Un di alazurro spozio,” from “André Chenier.” As an 
encore he delighted the audience with the light scherzo by 
Mascagni, “M’ama . . . non M’ama.” 

Jennette Comoroda, with a fine diction and a clear voice, 
which possesses a charming timbre, sang “Vissi d’arte,” 
from “Tosca,” and as an encore, “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by 
Ma¢Dowell. This young lady has a method of rendition 
which is very pleasing. 

Irene Bonheur, without doubt, captured the laurels of the 
concert. Her sparkling, dramatic voice is as clear as a bell, 
and.it never fails her. She possesses an artistic finish that 
is genuine. In her singing of “Voi lo sapete, o mamma,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” she gave her hearers a thrill 
worthy of the best artist. In “L’heure Exquise,” by Rey- 
naldo Hahn, she showed that she can control her voice in a 
Pianissimo and mezzo-voce. Indeed, Miss Bonheur is an 
artist. 

Irene Walsh selected the ballada from “Pagliacci” for 
her number, and sang it with style. She possesses a good 
voice, 

Giulia Grilli, from whom much has been heard in the past 
two'years, and who aroused enthusiasm at several concerts, 
sang Carmen’s “Seguidilla” with her customary intelli- 
gence and fine manner, 

Last on the program came the trio from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” in which Irene Bonheur, Guilia Grilli and Fausto 
Cavalleni again showed they had the ability and finish to 
stand beside some of the best operatic artists that are sway- 
ing audiences at present. They infused such color and 
emotion in their selection that it was raised above the 
usual fare of such concerts. 

Indeed, the entire program, thanks to the discrimination 
and care of Maestro Alfredo Martino, showed that it was 
out of the ordinary fare of school concerts. Maestro 
Martino was congratulated by his audience, as were the 
young singers. 

It is the intention of Maestro Martino to make. these 
-concerts regular monthly events at his studio, attendance to 
which is free and by special invitation. PSM 


Godowsky’s Historic Recital 


There have been piano recitals in many odd places, but 
there have been few concerts given with more historic 
surroundings than that which Leopold Godowsky gave at 
Morrison College, Transylvania. Here Mr. Godowsky 
played in Morrison Auditorium, which was erected in 
1830-32 from funds donated by Col. James Morrison. 

George Washington was one of the contributors to the 
endowment of the hall. Henry Clay, then professor of 
law at the college, was the prime mover in collecting funds 
for its erection. Lafayette addressed the students from the 
very platform on which Mr. Godowsky recently gave one 
of his famous programs. Among the graduates of the 
college who wrote their names in history were Jefferson 
Davis, Champ Clark and John Fox, Jr. 

So when Godowsky played in the old auditorium there 
were many ghosts hovering about, listening to the master’s 
music. Where Henry Clay and Lafayette delivered their 
deathless messages Godowsky delivered the deathless mes- 
sages of Schumann, Chopin and other masters. And 
aecounts of the recital indicate that the students of today 
respond to the master pianist’s message as the students of 
an- earlier time responded to the words of Clay and 
Lafayette. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 

Adele Parkhurst, Soprano, December 5 
Evening Mail Sun ’ 

There is a fragrant, fresh qual- It (her voice) is very high 

ity about Miss Parkhurst’s voice. and rather sharp in quality. 
Pheebe Jefferson, Pianist, December 6 
World Sun 

In the Liszt B minor ballade 
there were naturally more short- 
comings in the dynamic field, a 
tendency fo pound. 


Marie Mikova, Pianist, December 6 


She plays with much 
less tendency to pound than 
young pianists usually exhibit. 


American World 
She disclosed musigal inted- She would play all that he 
ligence, artistic discrimination (the composer) had written in 
and taste. the notation and not a_ thing 
more. 
Tribune 
Her interpretations were 
thoughtful. xe 
- Kathleen Parlow, Violinist, December 7 
American , World ee 
She played with inspiration _ She is not particularly inspir- 
and effect. ing. 
Herald World 
The artist . . . was at her Her. technic is sure, except 
best . . . in accuracy of inton- for occasional] slips in intonation. 


ation, 
Marie Stapleton-Murray, Soprano, December 7 
American _ Herald | ; 
Gifted with a soprano voice Her. voice is a frail lyric one 
of unusual beauty and flexibility. except when os ie it. 
or 
Upper tones pinched and shrill, 


Curci’s New Song a Tribute to Caruso’s 
Memory 


Among the many tributes to Caruso which have been 
offered since his death, none has been more_ modest, 
more genuine, more tasteful and more effective than 
the new song, “Naples Must Sing Forevermore,” just issued 
by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. F, Petrone wrote 
the original text in the Neapolitan dialect, and had the 
good taste not to introduce the name of Caruso any- 
where in it. With this original text there is printed 
a translation into English which has the virtue of re- 
taining the spirit of the original and yet being in cor- 
rect idiomatic and singable English. 

Gennaro Mario Curci, well known vocal teacher, 
wrote the music, which is in the true Neapolitan idiom. 
The verse is set to a simple, straightforward melody 
(C minor), while the refrain in 4 time is typical of 
the best there is in the music of the Neapolitan 
“canzoni,” reminding one of the style of the extremely 
popular “Santa Lucia.” This refrain is very catchy 
and works up to a fine climax at the close. It is an 
effective number for any program, something that is 
thoroughly dignified and at the same time sure to. catch 
the ear of the audience. os 

A number of prominent artists have signified their inten- 
tion of programming the new song. Rosa Raisa and Giulio 
Crimi will include it on all of their concert programs this 
season. 


National Opera Club Hears “Monna Vanna” 


The National Opera Club of America, Katherine Evans 
von Klenner founder and president, gave a splendid pres- 
entation of “Monna Vanna” in the form of an operalogue 
by Havrah Hubbard, with Edgar Bowman assisting at the 
piano. This beautiful opera, which will be presented later 
by Mary Garden and the Chicago Opera, was given effec- 
tively. Mr. Hubbard knows how to read an opera so that 
it touches its hearers. Preceding the program Mme. von 
Klenner graciously greeted the members and guests. Enzo 
Serafini, baritone of the La Scala and San Carlo opera, 
concluded the program by singing two arias—“O Monu- 
mento,” from “Giaconda” (Ponchielli) and one from “Zaza” 
(Leoncavallo). Henry Zari was at the piano. Sarafini 
sings with dramatic feeling, and so pleased his large audi- 
ence that he was called upon for two encores, to which 
he responded with “Mefisto,” by Carilli, and “Tarantella,” 
by De Crascenzo. Claudia Muzio and Conductor Papi, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, were guests of honor. 


Myra Hess’ Arrival Eagerly Awaited 

For some time past the character of Myra Hess’ piano 
playing has attracted attention, and how this has increased 
of late was shown by the large attendance at her recent 
concerts in London. Her programs, devoted not alone to 
classics like Chopin and Schumann, but to the modern 
French and Russian, have aroused special comment from 
the press in every city where she has appeared. One of 
the most critical papers in London remarked of her Chopin 
playing as “A pure enchantment,” and another said: “If 
people are interested in piano playing, she is the one to hear.” 

Miss Hess will arrive in this country by January 1 for a 
coast-to-coast tour, and it is predicted that her European 
success will be duplicated in America. 


Presidents of State M. T. A. to Meet in Detroit 


The annual convention of the Association of Presidents 
of State Music Teachers’ Associations will take place Tues- 
day, December 27, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. The 
convention promises to be an interesting one to all who are 
anxious to get a proper course of study for music students 
in the high school. Harold L. Butler, of Lawrence (Kans.) 
is president, and Waltér Spry, of Chicago, is secretary. 
Bulletins published last month can be secured by addressing 
the secretary, 509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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GOODSON 


LONDON 


Recitals 





QUEEN'S HALL PACKED 


GREAT AUDIENCE TO 
HEAR MISS GOODSON 
Westminster Gazette 

. « + Not the least remark 
able feature of the concert 
given by Miss Katharine 
Goodson, with the assistance 
of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, at the Queen's 
Hall, last night, was the size 
of the audience. From floor 
to baleony, not excluding the 
back rows of the orchestra, 


the hall was absolutely 
packed. Miss Goodson 
should really have been 
proud to have assembled such 
a multitude, A Kreisler or 


a Pachmann could have done 
no more ° 








and concerts in England 


season include :— 


October 8. London 
x 12. Stockport 
* 22. London 
4 25. Bristol 
* 26. Leeds 
November 5. London 
¥ 8. Liverpool 
14. London 
16. Birmingham 
” 24. Bristol 
December 1. Bournemouth 
. 3. Leeds 
' 8. Preston 
' 12. Carlisle 
January 12. Sheffield 
. 16. Hull 
21. Stockport 
23. Doncaster 
February 2. Bedford 
7 4. Reading 
8. Bolton 
9. Hanley 
11. Southampton 
, 15. Halifax 
16. Southport 
20. Derby 
22. Plymouth 
23. Cambridge 
25. Portsmouth 
Huddersfield 


Katharine 


Goodson is also to play con- 


SUCCESS 


this 









certos with the Royal Albert Hall Orches- 
tra under the direction of Landon Ronald; 
at the following concerts :- 


February 26. 


March 3. 
4, 
= 6. 
S 7. 
” 8. 
” 9. 
4 10. 
vi ll. 
* 13. 
- 14, 
: 15. 
‘ 16. 


London (Albert Hall 
Hanley 

Liverpool 

Preston 

Halifax 

Bradford 

Newcastle 
Sunderland 
Middlesbro’ 

Hull 

Sheffield 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Leicester 
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“ERNANI,” LONG NEGLECTED BY METROPOLITAN, 
BRILLIANTLY REVIVED WITH SPLENDID CAST 


Danise Sings the Role of Don Carlos in Place of Ruffo; Martinelli Appears in the Title Part, and Rosa Ponselle as Elvira— 
“Die Todt Stadt” Repeated—Florence Easton Heard as Margherita in “Mefistofele” Instead of Elena— 
“Parsifal” Again—Chaliapine’s Remarkable “Boris”’—Fine Sunday Night Program 


“Die Tote Stant,” Decemper 5, 

Die Tote Stadt,” with the ever fascinating Jeritza as 
Marietta and Marie and Orville Harrold as Paul, attracted a 
audience to the Metropolitan on Monday evening. The 
-2prano was in excellent vocal trim and aroused her 
arers with the lovely quality of her voice, and the eye 
vith her charm and fine acting. Mr, Harrold was impressive 

his role and did some very good singing during the even 
Marion Telva. as the housekeeper, was given a chance 
reveal a rich and luscious voice. The minor parts were 
hands of capable artists, among them Alice Miriam, 
Mary Ellis, Rafaelo Diaz and Mario Laurenti. The orches 
ra, under the skilled baton of Artur Bodanzky, was heard 
fine advantage 

“Meristorece,” DecemBer 7 

Florence Easton exchanged her usual role of Elena for 
hat of Margherita in “Mefistofele” on Wednesday evening, 


nm the 


to espe ially 


December 7, at the Metropolitan, and in so doing made one 
realize what a shame it is to waste the talents of such an 
irtist in the former role. She was splendid both vocally and 
lramatically, rising to really great heights in the final death 
cen Beniamino Gigli, as Faust, the role in which he 


made his Metropolitan debut, was also at his best, singing 
vith great effect and no effort throughout. After his aria in 
the first act, the opera was interrupted by a storm of ap- 
plause and cries of “Bravo” that lasted for several minutes. 
Didur was Mefistofele, a part which he acts splendidly, 
hough his voice has a worse tremolo than last year, so much 

that in concerted numbers he always sounds off the pitch, 

Moranzoni conducted with evident love for the work. It 
would be a decided service to the memory of the composers 
f someone would prune about three-quarters of an hour out 

More than half the audience walked out with- 
for the final scene of Faust's death, something 


f this work 


ut waiting 


ADELAIDE 
FIS 


Soprano 














“Favorite recital artist with voice of great 
purity and exquisite quality.” 
-Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot. 


November 28, 1921.—Harrisburg, Pa. Solo- 
ist with Rich-Kindler Quartet. 


November 29, 1921.—Carlisle, Pa. Recital 
Dickinson College. 
November 30, 1921.—Germantown, Pa. 


Recital, 


December 4, 1921.—Port Chester, N. Y. 












Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















for which no one could blame them, as it was already 11 :20 
before that scene was reached. 
DeceMBER 8. 

Verdi's old fashioned, long neglected, but thoroughly 
melodious “Ernani” had a revival here which was to have 
been made memorable by the debut of Titta Ruffo as a 
Metropolitan Opera House “guest,” but the sudden indis- 
position of the baritone prevented his appearance, and so 
the occasion was made noteworthy instead by Giuseppe 
Danise, who sang the role (Don Carlos) that Ruffo was to 
have delivered. 

The “Ernani” story is based on Hugo's “Hernani,” as all 
the musical bibliographers know. In its operatic version 
the taJe is involved and somewhat ridiculous, and needs no 
detailed description’ except to say that it deals with love, 


’ 


“ERNANI,’ 





ROSA 


PONSELLE, 


revival of “Ernani,” at the 


as Elvira in the Vetropolitan 


Opera House, December &,. 

intrigue, hatred, revenge—and death, of course, as most 
operas do. The score is early Verdian, in style somewhat 
like “Trovatore.” Its opportunities for the singers are many. 

Danise gave an exhibition of beautifully controlled and 
most artistic vocalism, He never has done anything better 
at the Metropolitan. His tones were mellow and lovely 
in shading and his phrasing was perfect. He received a 
richly deserved ovation. As Ernani, Martinelli, the tenor, 
also was in his best form, and poured forth his voice 
lavishly and mellifluously. In addition to the warmth of 
his singing and the fluency of his delivery, he revealed 
temperamental acting of rare intensity, and he scored one 
of the greatest successes of his career. 

Rosa Ponselle was the Elvira, and her fine soprano, of 
rich timbre and expressive color, found itself well suited in 
the dramatic utterances of her part. José Mardones, sonor- 
ous and polished, registered strikingly as de Silva. It was 
a remarkably impressive impersonation. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 

Of especial beauty was the scenery, a wonderful succes- 
sion of tasteful and picturesque settings, in themselves 
worth a visit to “Ernani.” Rosina Galli enlivened the last 
act with a dance or two of exquisite charm and daintiness. 

“PARSIFAL,” DECEMBER 9. 

“Parsifal,” Richard Wagner's consecrational festival play, 

as the program now calls it, was given at the Metropolitan 
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Noteworthy Songs of 1921 





List Compiled From Our Printing Records 


BASSETT, KAROLYN WELLS 

Take Joy Home. High, low............. -net $ .60 
BOSTELMANN, IDA 

Sally Roses. High or medium............. net 60 
CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 

The Moon Behind the Cottonwood. High, 

low Ry I GN NF .. net 60 

CARPENTER, JOHN ALDEN 

Slumber Song. Low or medium.......... net .60 

Serenade. Low or medium............... net 90 
CLARKE, KATHLEEN BLAIR 

You Have Forgotten Me. High............ net .60 


3 E. 43rd St. 


G. Scuirmer, Inc. 


CURRAN, PEARL G. 
Nursery Rhymes. High.................... net .75 
HAGEMAN, RICHARD 


Nature’s Holiday. High, medium, low.....net 1.00 
Cueetes : Pe et eel gi. neil tS net .60 
“Ton Coeur Est un Tombeau.” (Thy heart 
is like a tomb.) High, low............. net .60 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
The Quiet Road. High, low.............. net .60 
The Lane to Ballybree. High, low........ net .60 


STOJOWSKI, SIGISMUND 
Cloudless, Ye Skies. (Invocation.) 
WATTS, WINTTER 
Wings of Night. High, low............... net .60 


High.net .60 





December 15, 1921 


on December 9 before a good sized audience, but not so great 
an audience as usually greets it on Good Friday or other 
holidays. It was given in English with the Krehbiel trans- 
lation, which is excellent and helps greatly to an under- 
standing and enjoyment of this greatest of all art works. 
The cast was somewhat different from that which sang the 
opera last year. The role of Parsifal was taken by Sem- 
bach, whose appearance is well suited to the part but whose 
voice is hardly equal to the long continued strain. Matze- 
nauer was splendid in the role of Kundry both vocally and 
histrionically. She looks the part, acts the part, and sings 
the part admirably, and the beautiful color of her voice lends 
perfectly to the music. Klingsor was done by Didur with 
such force, skill and understanding that one could but re- 
gret that the role allotted to this character is so brief. No 
less vivid and powerful was the interpretation of Amfortas 
by Whitehill; especially in the last act was his offering 
positively thrilling in its intensity. Gustafson sang for the 
first time the role of Gurnemanz, one of the most important 
and trying roles in the entire drama, and gave an admirable 
performance; he has a tall and commanding presence and 
acted with dignity and tranquillity as the part demands. 
His voice is excellent and his interpretation of the music 
showed understanding and careful study; he is an acquisi- 
tion in this role. 

The work was faithfully conducted by Bodanzky, who 
carried out the intentions of the composer and, at times, 
rose to splendid heights. The scene of the Flower Maidens 
was never better done, and the final march theme in the last 
act interlude was enunciated with unusual majesty and 
power. The scenery of Urban is good in spots. The Temple 
of the Grail and Klingsor’s Enchanted Gardens are splen- 
didly effective—the modern school always succeeds in archi- 
tectural and decorative designs. The other scenes, where 
nature is supposed to be shown, are weak and unsatisfactory 
because nature is scorned. Something went wrong with the 
lighting at the close of the second act, and the strings at- 
tached to the spear in the flower scene were also all too 
obvious and somewhat ridiculous. 


“Boris Gopunorr,” DECEMBER 9, 


Chaliapine made his eagerly awaited appearance as the 
hero of Moussorgsky’s opera, and turned out to be as mar- 
velous as those of his admirers who had seen him in the 
role abroad predicted he would be. He gave a truly sensa- 
tional performance. His towering figure and authoritative 
manner were in themselves sufficient to help him in his 





© Underwood & Underwood 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 


as Ernani. 


physical domination of the stage; but what lifted his 
rendering into an achievement of the highest artistic rank 
was his ability to encompass every phase of operatic art in 
acting and singing. He gave a highly intensive study of the 
usurping murderer, Boris, and brought out, not only the 
brutality and strength of that personage, but also his ten- 
derness with his children and the softer moods of his 
remorse. He brought into his interpretation every resource 
of a great actor, in bearing, gesture, and facial expression; 
and as a singer he proved that his voice, in itself an organ 
of power, nobility, and highly trained smoothness, is under 
his command to reflect every emotiotial nuance and to do 
purely lyrical utterance as well. He was followed by the 
audience with absorbed attention, and at the end of every 
act he was given such a reception as the Metropolitan seldom 
before has witnessed. It is no exaggeration to say that 
vast numbers of those present—Russians, it is to be pre- 
sumed—screamed and shrieked, and yelled in their en- 
thusiastic frenzy. It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
Chaliapine took his honors modestly and graciously. He 
sang the Boris part in Russian, which enabled him to give 
it a coloring and local verisimilitude that previous imperson- 
ators had not been able to show us. No one who has the 
chance should miss the Russian marvel in “Boris Godunoff.” 
It is one of the great experiences in opera. 

The tenor of the evening was Orville Harrold, and he 
sang magnificently, holding his own brilliantly with the 
audience even in the face of the astounding triumph of 
Chaliapine. 

Leon Rothier did a resonant Pimen, Paolo Ananian was 
a very characteristic and effective Varlaam, Ellen Dalossy’s 
voice sounded sympathetic in the part.of Xenia, and others 
in the cast were Kathleen Howard, Raymonde Delaunois, 
Angelo Bada, Jeanne Gordon (luscious of tone and artistic 
in delivery as Mariana), Carl Schlegel, Pietro Audisio, 
Marie Mattfeld, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vicenzo Reschiglian, 
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GIUSEPPE DANISE, 
as Don Carlos in “Ernani.” 
Louis D’Angelo. Gennaro Papi conducted, not always in 
strict accord with the tempo of the singers. 
DeceMBER 10 (MATINEE). 
work crowded the Metro- 
December 10. What new 
Farrar, Martinelli and 
work? Moranzoni con- 


“Tosca,” 
melodramatic 
Saturday matinee, 
familiar cast 
than familiar 


Puccini’s most 
politan for the 
can be said of the 
Scotti—in the more 
ducted 


“CAVALLERIA” AND “Paciracct,” DecemBer 10 (EVENING). 


The most popular of double bills was given at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday evening, December 10, before one of 
the largest audiences ne ever crowded into that often over- 
crowded theater. Cavalleria Rusticana” and its blood 
(and bloody) brother, “Pagliacci,” were rendered with 
their usual gory and melodramatic vividness, and the 
presence of Maria Jeritza as Santuzza in the former, for the 
first time in America, added much to the emotional in- 
tensity of the work. It is impossible to conceive of any- 
thing more dramatically thrilling than her interpretation of 
the role. She does not hesitate to pattern it after the 
rough character of the fiery, uncouth, uncontrolled and 
madly passionate Sicilian peasant girl. Her portrayal of 
the character is thoroughly brutal—as it should be—and 
thoroughly fine, and she sings the music splendidly. She 
was well supported by Pertile in the role of Turiddu, and 
Millo Picco as Alfio. 

After this performance “Pagliacci” seemed rather tame, 
not because the performance was lacking in worth, but for 
the simple reason that it is a smaller opera in every emo- 
tional sense, and does not offer the ge opportunities 
of “Cavalleria.” The voice writing of “Cavalleria” is a 
model of its kind, while “Pagliacci” is altogether too lyric 
for the plot. However, it was much liked, as it always is. 
Florence Easton is at her best in this opera, and Giulio 
Crimi, one of the most dependable as well as most popular 
artists of the company, made the most of the tenor role. 
De Luca likewise added materially to the fine cast. 

Both operas were conducted by Moranzoni. 

Sunpay NIGHT 

A much smaller audience than usual attended the Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan, perhaps because of Galli- 
Curci’s last concert appearance in town at the Hippodrome. 
Nevertheless, the enthusiasm was just as marked as ever, 
and deservingly so, and those who did not attend missed a 
real treat. 

The great artist was Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, 
who exhibited his great mastery of his instrument in a beau- 
tiful rendition of the Mendelssohn E minor concerto (op. 
64) with orchestra. He was forced to return to the stage 
many times and added encores. 

Another surprise was in store for some at least. Rosa 
Ponselle not only fulfilled every expectation of her most 
ardent admirers, but also eclipsed previous displays of re- 
markable singing. In her aria, from “Il Trovatore” (“Tacea 
la notte placida”), her tones seemed so warm and pure that 
one could not help but marvel. And the dramatic fire she 
put into her singing added still greater charm. In other 
words, she was superb, and the audience made her add 
extra numbers. Later in the program she contributed Hig- 
gins’ “My Lovely Celia,” Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” and La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger.” She was certainly in splendid 
voice. 

Morgan Kingston sang the “Vesti la giubba” aria from 

“Pagliacci” in true Carusoan style and pleased immensely. 
Giuseppe Danise offered the “Vision Fugitive” aria from 

“Herodiade,” so captivating his hearers that he had to sing 
two extras. He was at his best in both numbers. Johannes 
Sembach contributed the “Prize Song” from “Die Meister- 
singer.” At the end of the program Mr. Huberman added 
a group of three more violin solos—C hopin’s E flat major 
nocturne, Elgar’s “La Capricieuse,” and Paganini’s “Clo- 
chette.” Paul Eisler substituted at the last moment for Mr. 
Bamboschek as conductor and gave splendid readings of 





CONCERT. 


Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro” overture, Glazounoff’s bac- 
chafiale, “L’Automne,” and, to close with, Moussorgsky’s 


“Turkish March.” 
“La Bonéme,” December 10 (BrooKiyNn). 

“La Bohéme,” with beautiful melody and pathos in story, 
sang its way into the hearts of the Brooklyn audience Sat- 
urday night, December 10. The performance in nearly 
every respect was excellent. With Frances Alda as Mimi, 
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little more could be asked. There are other Mimis, but 
none with more appeal to the sympathy of an audience. Her 
art is always concealed, the true test of the artist. The 
lovable quartet of Bohemians could not have been better 
represented. Gigli as Rodolfo, Didur as Schaunard, Danise 
as Marcello, and Mardones as Colline, sang and rollicked 
in the true spirit of the Latin Quarter. 

Gigli’s singing of the “Racconto di Rodolfo” 
audience a real thrill, and the response by Alda of “Mi chia- 
mano Mimi” was an operatic delight. The same must be 
said of “Ah Mimi, tu piu,” as sung by Danise and Gigli, 
Mardones added a delightful bit in the last act by his sing- 
ing of the “Coat Song”—a simple melody, but of great sym- 
pathetic appeal. Anne Roselle was the Musetta and Papi 
conducted. 


gave the 


Susan Smock Boice Appreciated by Pupils 


Susan S. Boice, New York vocal teacher and coach, has 
received flattering testimonials in letters written to her by 
pupils who are filling important engagements and positions 
throughout the country. They all speak of the inspiration 
and of the vocal progress gained at the Smock-Boice studios 





SAN SMOCK BOICE, 


rocal teacher. 


Among these is Florence Otis, a soprano who is constantly 
winning favor with her audiences. Walter L. Davis is 
teaching voice and piano in El Paso, Tex. where he is well 
liked; he recently gave a recital with Hortense Latimer in 
Baldwin, Miss. Another pupil whose work has been very 
favorably commented upon in local papers is Marie B. Nich 
olson, of Brooklyn. The remarkable range, exceptional 
sweetness and lovely quality of her voice are always noted. 
Madeline Page, a San Francisco girl, has won success in 
vaudeville, appearing with the Yorkov sisters. The Wasp, 
a vaudeville paper, spoke of her as a gifted soprano, a vocal 
ist of charm and flexibility. Mrs. Joseph Brimlow, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has had numerous pleasing comments on her 
various appearances in Perth Amboy. Among recent ones 
are the following excerpts: “The clarity of her tones and 





















Virgilio Lazzari’s 
Archibaldo is a classic, 
a standard, of intense 
dramatic and vocal 
strength. He displayed 
an astounding range 
and a tone timbre that 
places him on a pedestal 
as one of the greatest 
bassos in the world. 

Chicago American, Dec. 


5, 1921. 





















Mr. Lazzari was in 
closest relation to the 
Benelli book. He radi 
ated medieval atmos- 
phere at all times, and 
did it with a fine air of 
dignity.—Chicago Tri- 
bune, Dec. 5, 1921. 
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JOHN, 


Doane at the 


JENCIE CALLAWAY 


who with John 
annual appearance at 
December 16 Vis 
including songs by 


piano, will 
{eolian Hall on Fri 
John’s program ia 


Wolf-Ferrari, 


soprano, 
make her 
day evening, 
an interesting one, 


Ntrauss, Schumann, Schubert, Ravel, Rhene-Baton, 
Chausson, Foch, Giraldy, Rummel Seott, Mana 
Zucea, Osgood and Milligan, 


her easy tone production,” “Mrs. Brimslow sings very easily 
and her high notes are exceptionally clear.” 
Altogether, it is gratifying to the 


many of her pupils are and popular 


very Boices that so 


active 


Gay MacLaren Guest of Honor 


Gay MacLaren, dramatic artist, was guest of honor 
dinner of the Business and Professional W: 
New York, held at the Cafe Boulevard on 
Over 500 guests were present and Miss Macl 
tained them with an act from “Enter Madam.” 


at th 
men's Club of 
Dec ember 


aren enter 


Hamilton Pupils to Give Monthly Recitals 


The first of a series of monthly 
cently by piano pupils of Eleanor 
Moldrop and Betty Thompson were 
in special numbers 


MABEL WOOD HILL 


Composer of Aesop’s Fables 
Introduced by Eva Gauthier 


recitals was given re 
Hamilton. Mathilde 


scheduled to be heard 














BEST SELLING SONGS 
“The Love Lyrics” “The Gull” “Captain Bing” 
At All Music Shops 
Orchestral Accompaniments of the Composer 


Studio: 257 West 86th Street New York 




















“Virgilio Lazzari’s Archibaldo 


is a classic, a standard, of intense dramatic and vocal strength.” 

—Herman Devries in Chicago American, Dec. 5, 1921. 
“Lazzari’s performance of the blind old father is AMONG THE BEST THINGS 
to be seen upon the Auditorium stage.”—Chicago Journal, Dec. 5, 1921. 


Virgilio Lazzari in ‘“‘L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 
Leading Italian Basso with Chicago Opera Ass’n. 














Lazzari gave a 












rugged and impressive 






portrait of the blind 





warrior with his wits 
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sharpened by 
sight and his ruthles 
hand, 


Post, 


Chicage Evening 
Dec. 5, 1921 















The Archibaldo of 


Lazzari also has gained 






in dramatic authority 










and in impressiveness 
Maurice Rosenfeld in 
Chicago Daily News 


Dec. 5, 1921 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 








The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 


4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students 


Pros vy il 


marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued. 


‘ . w> ry 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

1. Between thirteen and seventeen I consider quite essen 
tial, possibly before that for players. It might be done 
after twenty-one but with about 
twice the amount of work. 

2. Of course it can be done and 
still leave time over for recreation, 
but it needs plenty of application. 

3. Undoubtedly! (Many times 
underscored, ) 

4. There seem to be many teach- 
ers who have not been highly suc- 
cessful as players or singers and 
yet have accomplished great things. 
All the better if they can do both, 
but it seems not to be absolutely 





New York Trio at MacDowell Club 


Saturday evening, December 10, at the MacDowell Club, 


the New York Trio (Clarence Adler, pianist; Scipione 
Guido, violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist) presented 
the Vincent D'Indy trio in B flat major and the Mendels- 

trio in D minor. The D'Indy trio is an unusually 


beautiful work, full of melody, with exquisite harmonies, 
and is gripping in its emotional content. It held the ab- 
orbed interest of the audience from beginning to end, and 
received tremendous applause a spontaneous welcome for 
the new work, It was given a masterly performance by 
these three artists, who play with marked sincerity of pur- 
wse and unity of performance. The Mendelssohn trio was 
ilso given in a very artistic manner. In all they play there 
is a beautiful tonal quality and finish of style. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, was the soloist on this program, 
and offered two groups of French and English songs. Ra- 
vel’s “La Flaite Enchantée” had a flute accompaniment 
played by Lamar Stringfield. Mr. Strauss has a very pleas- 
ing tenor voice of smooth quality, and he knows how to 
employ soft head tones effectively. He has very clean dic- 
tion. Although the Hageman and Scott songs were best 
uited to his voice and style of singing, the audience was 
most delighted with Dobson's “Cargoes,” which was re- 


peated, Walter Golde was at the piano for Mr. Strauss. 
The program 
Trio, op, 29, B flat major * Vincent D'Indy 
The New York Tri 
La Flaite Enchantéc Ravel 
Lettre 4 une Espagnol . Laparra 
Fantoches Debussy 


Lawrence Strauss 
Do Not Go My Love : mighaog Hageman 
Serenade Cyril Scott 
Cargoes Tom Dobson 
Lawrence Strauss 
lrio in D minor, of 49 Mendelssohn 


The New York Trio 
Siloti Sails for America, December 17 


Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, will sail from 
Hnglend December 17 on the S. S, Carmania for his first 
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Che Breakers 


Atlantic City 
ON OCEAN FRONT FIREPROOF 


Greatly Reduced Rates During 
Autumn and Winter Seasons 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





2 a = : 


Paul Althouse 


1. Yes. And I would put the age as low as ten. The 
technic must be acquired while the child is growing physi- 
cally. 

2. No. The child cannot give the 
time to school work and still give 
the proper time to his music. 

3. Yes. A general’ education will 
aid a musician, by developing his 
interpretative ability. 

4. All students should aim pri- 
marily to be players; but those who 
exhibit a leaning toward the peda- 
gogue should be given certain inten- 
sive courses to enable them to ‘im- 
part to others what they ‘ave 
learned. 
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viel to this country after an absence of twenty-three years. 

George Engles announces that Mr, Siloti will inaugtrate 
his American tour by appearing as soloist with the St, Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis, January 6 and 7, return- 
ing to New York for his recital in Aeolian Hall Sunday 
afternoon, January 15, 


Feliu Balseiro Plays at Sterner School 


On Thursday evening, December 8, Mariano Feliu Balseiro, 
a pupil of Frederick Riesberg, gave a recital at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director. His program presented many difficulties, to which 
he proved himself equal, showing that he had had splendid 
preparation. His technic was marked in such numbers as 
Chopin's scherzo and the Liszt rhapsody, and his playing 
had dash and spirit, energy and accuracy. The numbers 
best suited to his style of playing were Chopin’s “Military 
Polonaise” and scherzo, of which he gave a brilliant execu- 
tion. His audience filled the concert room and was en- 
thusiastic in its demonstration of approval, and his success 
must have been gratifying to both himself and his teacher. 
As an encore Mr. Balseiro played his own transcription of 
a Porto Rican song by Duéno. 

The weekly recitals of the Sterner School are so delight- 
ful that they are looked forward to by many. On Thursday 
evening, December 15, a very fine program of both vocal 
and piano numbers will be given, members of the Cameo 
Club being guests. 


“He Maketh Wars to Cease” Popular 


On Armistice Day, one of John | Prindle Scott’s sacred 
songs, “He Maketh Wars to Cease,” was listed on service 
programs all over the country. The text of this number 
is the familiar: ‘They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation; neither shall they have 
war any more.” In view of the recent world events, this 
text is very appropriate at the present time. 





Kochanski’s Many Orchestral Engagements 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, recently heard as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Philharmonic and the Chicago Orchestra, has been engaged 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra for the pair of 
concerts to be given in Philadelphia, December 23 and 24, 
under the baton of the guest conductor, Richard Strauss. 
Mr. Kochanski will play the Vivaldi concerto in A for 
violin with orchestra. 


Harold Henry’s Paris Success 
The following cable has been received by the MusicaL 
Courter! “Harold Henry tremendous success at Paris 
recital.” 
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Kathryn Meisle’s Meteoric Career 


Few American artists can lay claim to having acquired 
national fame and porsaechy so ny as Kathryn Meisle. 
Her manager, M. Hanson, when signing a contract for 
her appearance at New Orleans early next fall, said: “The 
impressions Miss Meisle makes at every appearance have 
been followed by very appreciative letters, not the usual 
flattery written to the artist, but letters written to me by 





KATHRYN MEISLE, 


American contralto. 


important club presidents and managers, the latest one 
coming from Mrs, Grant, president of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Matinee Musicale. This letter will be framed and 
adorn one of the walls of my office. And Mrs. Grant knows. 
Furthermore, you should have heard what Emil Oberhoffer 
said, and seen the expression on his face after the young 
aspirant to the highest musical honors recently sang under 
his baton in Minneapolis! It was a revelation. These appre- 
ciative connoisseurs are perhaps unwittingly helping the 
building. up of a career of an unusually talented American.” 


Fanning Adds to Southern Tour Dates 


Additional dates have been secured for Cecil Fanning’s 
Southern tour in February. Beginning on February 3, when 
he gives a recital for the Musical Cycle of Danville, Ill, 
other concerts will follow in Shaw, Miss., on February 6: 
Natchez, Miss., February 10; Red Springs, N. C., February 
16; Rock Hill, N. C., February 17; Charleston, S. C., Feb- 
ruary 19, 


$100,000 in Three Weeks for Sousa 


Commander John Philip Sousa and his famous band have 
made new records in big receipts in Canton, Fort Wayne, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake, dur- 
ing the past three weeks and have broken all concert records 
there financially, The total receipts exceeded $100,000. 





Julia Huggins Busy 


Julia Huggins, who recently returned to this city, finds 
her time well occupied. Miss Huggins is an excellent ac- 
companist and her services are much in demand both for 
pupils and for private work with non-professional artists. 
She also serves as accompanist at the New York studios 
of Lewis Simmions. 


Fieodieclek Gouthwich ac Alestbeveell Club 


Frederick Southwick, baritone, appeared on Thursday 
evening, December 8, for the benefit of the Vassar Fund at 
the MacDowell Club, singing groups of very interesting 
American songs. Mr. Southwick returned only recently 
from a tour of the Middle West, where he appeared in song 
recitals before music clubs and colleges. 


Tom Burke Aids Knights of Columbus 


Tom Burke, for a number of seasons tenor at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, gave a recital at Washington, D. C., 
December 12, under the auspices of the Knights of Colum- 
bus and for the benefit of the new home which will be built 
by the Knights in that city. 


Gerhardt to Assist Liederkranz 
Elena Gerhardt has been engaged as soloist with the New 
York LiederKtanz for a concert to be given in the society’s 
club rooms on Sunday evening, January 15. 





‘UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB TO SING AT METROPOLITAN 


Five Concerts Planned—Programs for Season Include Metropolitan Stars 


New York’s appreciation of music is reflected in the 
growth of the University Glee Club, which will sing twice 
this season at the Metropolitan Opera House in conjunction 
with Metropolitan stars. The club’s other concerts include 
one at New Haven with the Yale Glee Club in February, 
and one at the University Club in January. Last year the 
club revived the intercollegiate glee club contests, to which 
the undergraduate clubs of any university were eligible, and 
the singing contest, held at the Town Hall, was won by 
Harvard. This contest aroused so much interest that this 
year the list of competing colleges has been increased so 
that it now includes Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, 


New York University, Dartmouth, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
University of Pennsylvania and Penn State. This season’ $ 
contest will be held March 4 at Carnegie Hall. 

The University Glee Club includes about one hundred 
and twenty graduate members from forty colleges, under 
the leadership of Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, and is now in 
its twenty-eighth year. At the club concerts, whenever it 
has been possible, a number of seats have been offered with- 
out charge to New York musical organizations and to 
others of the public who are interested in choral singing. 
This r’s use of the Metropolitan Opera House will en- 
able club to greatly extend this privilege. 
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From December 15 to December 31 








Althouse, Paul: 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 15. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16. 
Barber, Lyell: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 16. 

Canton, Ohio, Dec. 19. 
Barclay, John: 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15, 
Bryars, Mildred: 

New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 20. 


“Miss Bobby” Besler: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec, 17. 
Staten Island, N. Y., Dec. 
Summit, N. 4‘. Dec, 21. 
Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 22. R N Dec. 15 
New Haven, Conn., Dec, 30. ayonne, N. J., Dec, 15, 

Cuthbert, Frank: Huberman, Bronislaw: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 27 Omaha, Neb., Dec. 18. 

D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Jeffrey, Helen: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 15. Baltimore, Md., Dec. 18 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec, 16. Jordan, Mary: 

Godfrey, Ill., Dec, 20. 


Canton, Ohio, Dec, 19. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 21. Kerns, Grace: 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 18-19. 


Destinn, Emmy: 
Oakland, Cal., Dec, 22. Klink, Frieda: 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 18-19. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Akron, One, Dec. 16, Washingtes, D. C., Dee. 20-21. 


Setenis Gordon with Sisisdetann Pe 
Chicago 


The announcement that the American Conservatory has 
engaged Jacques Gordon, violinist and concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as a regular member of 
its violin faculty, has proven an event of great interest 
among the musical profession and especially students of 
the violin. 

Mr. Gordon is a native of Odessa, which has been the 
birth place of many famous violinists, such as Mischa 
Elman, Toscha Seidel and others. He attended the same 
conservatory, his instructor being Franz Stupka, present 
conductor of the Prague Philharmonic Orchestra. A prize 
— of the conservatory and the recipient of the Imperial 
Gold Medal at the age of thirteen, young Gordon demon- 
strated his artistic ability and entered a professional career. 
After a most successful concert season on the European 
continent, he came to New York where he further per 
fected himself under the masterly guidance of Franz 
Kneisel. 

In New York City, Mr. Gordon made a number of suc- 
cessful appearances, among others in chamber music re- 
citals with such artists as Harold Bauer and Benno Moisei- 
vitch. He was also a member of the Berkshire String 
Quartet. 

The position of concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was proffered to Mr. Gordon by Mr. Stock last 
summer, after an exhaustive scrutiny of the available violin- 
istic material in this country and Europe. The wisdom of 
his choice has been more than justified. Mr. Gordon's 
commanding mastery as concertmaster has won the unani- 
mous and enthusiastic approval of the musical public and 
the press. 

Mr. Gordon appeared as soloist with the Chicago Orches- 
tra at its concerts on Friday and Saturday, October 21 and 
22, with brilliant success. In the words of the musical 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Dec. 15. 
Frank, Ethel: 
Paris, France, Dec. 15. 
Garrison, Mabel: 
Colorado Sp’gs, Colo., Dec. 15. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 30-31. 
Gruen, Rudolph: 
Springfield, Mass., Dec, 15. 
8. Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16 
Hackett, Arthur: 
Godfrey, Ill., Dec. 20. 
Homer, Louise: 
8. Boston, Mass., Dec, 15. 
House, Judson: 
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Patton, Fred: 
Bayonne, N. J., Dec. 15. 
Boston, em = 18-19, 
Washington Dec. 20-21 
Worcester, the i Dec, 27. 


Pavloska, Irene: 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 18, 


Land, Harold: 

Elizabeth, N, J., Dec. 16, 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 25. 
Laros, Earl D.: 

Bethlehem, Pa., Dec, 16. 

Greensburg, Ind., Dec, 19. 
Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 

Alexandria, Va., Dec, 15. Peege, Charlotte: 

Y Javenport, Ia., Dec, 16. 

Lets Quartet: Peoria, Ill, Dec. 19. 

Rewer B. I. ” 15, 16 Bloomington, Ill, Dec, 20. 

ambridge, Mass., Vec. . Springfield, Ill., Dee, 21. 
Lhevinne, Josef: Joliet, Il, Dec. 23, 

Urbana, Ill, Dec. 16. Prihoda, Vasa: 
McCormack, John: Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 26, 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 16 Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 30.- 
Maier, Guy: Shepherd, Betsy Lane: 


Portland, Me., Dec, 29. Gainsville, Tex., Dec. 15. 


: d Weatherford, Okla., Dec, 16 
Moncrieff, Alice: Denison, Tex., Dec, 19. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18. 


Pr igs “wo? sags Smith, Ethelynde: 
Moris, Brite: Dec. 15 Wichita, Kan., Dec. 15, 
eaten “ehh” Dee. dp. Gettysburg, Pa., Dec, 19. 
Murphy, Lambert: Sorrentino, Umberto: 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 18-19, Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 16. 
Pattison, Lee: Zimbalist, Efrem: 
Portland, Me., Dec. 29, New London, Conn., Dec. 15. 


critic of the Chicago Evening American, Herman Devries: 
“His playing of the Glazounoff concerto puts Mr, Gordon 
immediately among the chosen few who compose the bril- 
liant group of modern violinists, He is indeed one 
of the finest—a virtuoso violinist minus eccentricity and 
plus a most engaging modesty and simplicity of demeanor. 





Mishkin Photo 


JACQUES GORDON, 
who has been engaged by the American Conservatory ta 
teach students of the violin, 


. . . He is far more worthy his honor as soloist than 
many male and female artists heard in these halls. 

Let me add that Mr. Gordon’ s technic is as absolutely cor- 
rect as his intonation.” 

Karleton Hackett, of the Evening Post, was equally en- 
thusiastic: “Jacques Gordon established himself yesterday 
afternoon as an artist of the first rank and one worthy of 
concertmaster of the orchestra by his playing of the 
Glazounoff concerto for violin. Mr. Gordon has the vir- 
tuoso quality in his solo playing; he is not only master of 
himself ree of his instrument, but he also has interpretive 
force.” Edward Moore, of the Chicago Tribune, writes: 
“He played with a fine virile tone, a tone with tanging 
personality; he rejoiced in the cheery atmosphere of the 
piece; he leaned zealously against fervent melodies; glit- 
tered and sparkled among fireworks. At the end he owned 
the audience without dissent.” Comments of Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News: “Jacques Gordon chose as his 
introduction to Chicago’s musical public the Glazounoff con- 
certo for violin, and at its conclusion received spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause for his musicianly attainments, his 
technical endowment and his artistic gifts. He has 
a full, round tone, warm with the freshness of youth, a 
temperament which shows sincerity and a love for his art, 
and an evident striving for the highest ideals.” 

Mr. Gordon will assume his work at the American Con- 
servatory at once, although his available teaching time will 
be rather limited owing to his multifarious duties. Students 
will here be offered a very unusual opportunity to perfect 
themselves in the higher art of violin playing. 

Mr. Gordon has generously offered a free scholarship to 
a violin student of conspicuous talent but unable to defray 
the expense of tuition. Applicants are advised to send in 
their names to the secretary of the conservatory without 
delay. The scholarship will date from the first week of the 
New Year. 


Dudley Buck | Studio Activities 


Ella Good, soloist at the Russell Sage Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Far Rockaway, sang for the Catholic Big Sis- 
ters on November 14 at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
She appeared for the Belle Rose Women’s Club on Decem- 





TWO TENORS AT LARGE 
During the long trip back from Buenos Aires to New York 
which Giulio Crimi (left) and Giovanni Martinelli, the 
Vetropolitan tenors, made on the ship, much time was spent 
in discussion. It may have been art that they were arguing 
about when this picture was taken, but to the unprejudiced 
observer it looks as if the subject is more likely to have been 
collar buttons, shoe strings and suspenders. 


ber 13. Leslie E. Arnold, baritone, is soloist at St. Michael’s 
Catholic Church in Flushing, L. I., and also at Temple Sinai, 
New York. He sang at the opening luncheon of the Athene 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 2, and is ap 
pearing every Sunday afternoon at the lectures given at the 
Waldorf by Robert George Patterson. Frank E. Forbes is 
haritone soloist at the Central Methodist Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Temple Israel, Jamaica, L Elbridge B 
Sanchez is tenor at the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, and William L. Guggolz is the bass at St. An 
drews’ M. E. Church, New York. 


Edith Pierson Rudolph in Recital 


Edith Pierson Rudolph was scheduled to give a song 
recital at the studio of Walter S. Young in Carnegie Hall 
on December 10. An interesting program was arranged 
which included numbers by Brahms, Schumann, Dvorak, 
Schubert, James H. Rogers, Cyril Scott, Richard Strauss, 
H. T. Burleigh, etc. Mrs. Walter S. Young was at the piano. 
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LEADING FRENCH BASSO 
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Mephisto in “Faust.” | 
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ST. OLAF CHOIR READY FOR 
ANOTHER AMERICAN CONQUEST 


Third Concert Tour Begins in Milwaukee on January 3, 1922, Under F. Melius Christiansen’s Leadership—M. H. Hanson 
Again Managing Its Concerts 


M. H. Hanson being the guilty party, I hotfooted after 
M. H. Hanson, I found him in his office in the Knabe 
suilding, head over ears in work from which he emerged 
with difficulty. 

I fell instantly to 
cried 

‘Well, what do you hear?” 
that wins him his many friends, 

‘l hear this choir of yours is starting out on another 
conquest of America!” | challenged him. 

‘It does me good,” he said, “to hear you call it my choir, 
and that you acknowledge its conquest of America. I cer- 
tainly feel very proud of the success which has accompanied 
the singing of the St. Olaf Choir away from its own native 
heath.” 

“You consider it to be one of the best of our choral 
organizations, | take it?” 

‘Yes, | do think that St. Olaf stands alone in America, 
for whilst its aims may be on the same basis or the same 
level as the aims of the famous Bethlehem Festival Choir, 
it stands alone in so far as the members sing everything 
a cappella, and what is even more interesting, everything 
from memory. There is no other choir in America doing 
this. I have had the privilege of hearing some of the other 
famous choirs, and I am convinced that if the other choirs 
would make an attempt to memorize the works, they also 
would achieve more satisfactory results than they do now 
in the generality of cases 

“The St. Olaf Choir was not created to compete with 
the existing choirs. It does not challenge comparison, but it 
was created to sing the choral music of the Lutheran Church 
and show America how beautiful the music of this church 
is That in consequence of its tours, it has achieved a 
national reputation, a reputation which is so unique and 
0 extraordmary that the choir could sing now from year’s 
end to year’s end at remunerative fees not dreamt of when 
| presented the choir for the first time about twenty months 
igo, on April 4, 1920, in Chicago, I really do not think that 
ever in the history of music, any organization has won 
national fame in so brief a period.” 

I heartily agreed with this opinion and asked Mr. Hanson 
if there was any special reason for it. 

“Oh, there is a reason for it, in fact, there are 
several reasons, The first and the greatest reason is the 
absolute genius and the wonderful devotion of the leader— 
[ may well say that great leader, F. Melius Christiansen. 
And then he has got material to work on which also is 
unique. The boys and girls of the choir, strong, healthy 
children of the soil, possess quite an unusual brain power. 
They seem to assimilate and memorize in an incredibly short 
time, and last, but by no means least, I must cite the fact 
that not only Prof, Christiansen, but also all the choristers 
are deeply religious. Those Americans of Scandinavian 
descent, living in the Northwest, are pious people. They 
lead splendidly pure lives on their farms, and to these boys 
and girls the worship of their God is part of their existence. 
It has not to be cultivated, it is there, and out of this deep 
religious feeling comes the desire to sing. When then a 


the attack: “What's this I hear?” | 


he queried, with the smile 
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leader like Christiansen comes along, who plays upon these 
voices as he plays upon the keys of the organ, the result 
is sure to be great, not only from a religiously edifying 
point of view, but also from a strictly musical and artistic 
one as well. These boys and girls give up a great deal of 
their spare time; in fact almost all of their spare time, to 
the practice of singing. Hardly a day passes without the 
choir assembling for rehearsal, and even on Sundays they 
do not rest, for they sing at St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
the morning and they sing a musical service in the College 
Chapel during the afternoon. This is open to the public, I 
believe. The faculty of St. Olaf demands that even these 
choristers study most assiduously. 

Tt is a great institution, that little old college, built on 
the very top of Manitou Hills, visible for many miles from 
the South, East and West. The college is quite unique 
in many respects. The whole atmosphere is permeated with 
the love of music, the love of refined culture, of art. There 
is a beautiful library in the college, and even some excellent 
examples of contemporary oil paintings and sculpture are 
on view in this little college ovary. St. Olaf has about 
900 students. For lack of accommodation, two or three 
hundred would-be students are turned away annually, but 
the building plan, which is about to be carried out, involves 
an expenditure of several millions, and it will not be many 
years before the choir will sing in its own beautiful audi- 
torium. Even now the two days’ music festival at St. Olaf 
College, which is held every May, brings people from all 
parts of Minnesota, the Dakotas and lowa, but for lack 
of accommodations the number of people who can stay over 
night must naturally be limited. The festivals, for which 
never a great operatic or concert star is engaged, rely upon 
the work to be done by the choir, the St. Olaf Band, the 
St. Olaf Choral Union of 150 voices, and the small stu- 
dent symphony orchestra. 

“I could go on talking to you about St. Olaf College, its 
wonderful president (Dr. Lars W. Boe), its extraordinarily 
cultured faculty, its various institutions for breeding culture 
and refinement, but I would rather tell you something about 
the choir’s touring... I would tell you that this organization, 
totally unknown in Chicago and east of Chicago two years 
ago, will sing on its forthcoming tour at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York and at all the biggest halls 
available in the cities to be visited. This tells more clearly 
than anything else how tremendous the demand for the St. 
Olaf Choir and the eagerness of hearing these songs is 
showing itself. 

“I have inquiries from all parts of the United States. 
Jacksonville wants two concerts and is willing to guarantee 
a sum which no symphony orchestra could possibly obtain. 
Is this not strange? I could take the choir to San Antonio. 
One woman would guarantee the entire expense of bringing 
the choir from Kansas City to San Antonio on our next 
visit to the Middle West. I have others from all parts, 
but of course this is a student body and it is difficult to 
get even the four or five weeks which we have obtained, 
Remember, the faculty has to show results! These men and 
women have to graduate with honors; eight members of 
our choir did so last commencement. I hold very optimistic 
views regarding the results of St. Olaf singing on the St. 
Olaf tours. I feel that my own friends from Minnesota 
will contribute their share—and a very large share—towards 
the renaissance of choral singing in America. I have ex- 
pressions from such eminent men as Prof. Lutkin of Evan- 
ston, Dr. Charles H. Mills of Madison, and many others 
of similar standing, and last, but by no means least, from 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, that Christiansen’s work is being appre- 
ciated. Yes, choral singing has been neglected in this 
country. We should have in the city of New York a mar- 
velous choir. Community singing is all very well. Institu- 
tions like the People’s Chorus are very welcome, but we 
need to cultivate the higher art of choral singing and reach 
for the highest pinnacle. 

“T am convinced that it will not be long before every town 
and every hamlet in this great country will again take up 
that beautiful art of choral singing, not only for the pur- 
pose of praising God but also for the sheer joy that can be 
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Coloratura Soprano 


“Alice Baroni has an attractive personality and a voice that is 
highly cultivated, flexible and capable of brilliant work.” 
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found in it. It gives them an opportunity to express the 
admiration and enjoyment of all that is wonderful and 
marvelous in the world of this creation.” P,P, 


Impresario Bonetti Makes a Statement 


Signor Camilo Bonetti, for several years past the director 
of the season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, the most 
important annual operatic season in South America, has 
sent us the following letter: 


Editor Musical Courier: 

In the Musica Courter of September 19, there was published a 
letter from Buenos Aires signed by your correspondent, K. N, Stott- 
ner, in regard to the opera season at the Teatro Colon of which I 
have been director since 1919. This letter contains some inexact 
data in regard to the termination of the season, which was not in- 
terrupted at any time, but went through according to thé prear- 
ranged program, extending from May 23 to August 28, during which 
time there were fifty-six evening performances, twelve vesper_per- 
formances (at 5 p. m.), and twenty-eight matinees, on festival days, 
a total of ninety-six performances. After the conclusion of the 
opera season, there was a series of symphony concerts under the 
direction of Arthur Nikisch, extending from the fourth to the 
twenty-third of September, during which time fifteen concerts were 
given, 

The incorrect information of your correspondent originated, evi- 
dently, in the rumor of a possible closing which circulated in the 
dailies during the first part of August, This rumor had the follow- 
ing foundation: The impresario, faced with the prospect of a con- 
siderable deficit, requested the municipal authorities to free him 
from certain obligations amounting to 300,000 pesos, such as in- 
surance against fire, guarantee for the chorus and the rent of the 
theater, etc. These obligations threatened the season seriously for 
a time, and the request of the impresario to be freed from them 
was finally granted in order to conserve his interests, 

The season in consequence was continued normally without any 
contratemps and carried to its predetermined conclusion. In regard 
to the tour to Montevideo, this was not carried out as the advance 
subscription was not sufficient to promise anything but a loss for 
the impresario. No visit to Rio de Janeiro was contemplated, 

I shall be obliged if you will publish this exact statement of the 
case in your paper in justice to me. I am, sir, with most cordial 
regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Camiro Bonetti. 


Rachmaninoff Soloist with Philharmonic 


At the Philharmonic concerts tonight, December 15, and 
tomorrow afternoon, December 16, in Carnegie Hall, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff will play his own second concerto for piano 
and orchestra, With the exception of this number, the pro- 
gram for the Thursday evening and the Friday afternoon 
performances are entirely different. Stransky will conduct 
both concerts. . 

Following the concert of December 16, the next sub- 
scription performance in the several Philharmonic series 
is scheduled for Friday afternoon, December 30, at Carnegie 
Hall. In the holiday interim the orchestra will devote its 
entire time to rehearsal. The Philharmonic will open the 
New Year at its Sunday afternoon concert in Carnegie Hall 
on New Year’s Day with its second and last Wagner pro- 
gram of the season under Stransky. 


Claussen Elected Honorary Club Member 


Following Julia Claussen’s striking success as soloist with 
the Duluth Glee Club on November 25, a letter was received 
from Charles A. Gustafson, secretary of the club, in which 
this artist was informed that she was unanimously elected 
to permanent honorary associate membership in this or- 
ganization—the first such membership ever issued by the 
club. 

“If the success of a program is to be measured by the 
enthusiasm and genuine appreciation of the public,” wrote 
the secretary, “our program last evening eclipsed anything 
ever given by our club, due to your superb artistry and gen- 
erosity, as well as the cordial way in which you codperated 
with us to make the evening a splendid success.” 


Some of Emily Harford’s Engagements 

October 31, Emily Harford, the pianist, played at an 
Evening Mail concert in New York with Mary Langley, 
soprano, and on November 13 she was heard at a similar 
affair with Lucile Collett, violinist, at the De Witt Clinton 
High School. October 20 there was an appearance for the 
pianist at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., and December 13 found 
her appearing at the David Bispham Memorial Concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Miss Harford is the official 
accompanist for the Debut Association. 


Lennox Scores in Blackwell 


Elizabeth Lennox, the popular young contralto, is on a 
concert tour of the Southwest, and she is making new 
friends at every appearance. Typical of Miss Lennox’s 
notices is the comment of the Blackwell, Okla., Daily 
Tribune, which ran: “Miss Lennox possesses a beautiful 
contralto voice, and with the voice was a gracious, pleasing 
personality. Miss Lennox pleased everyone and those who 
did not hear her are regretting today the lost opportunity.” 


Alwyne Joins Philadelphia Musicians 

Horace Alwyne is one of the recent additions to the mu- 
sical artists of Philadelphia. He played a short time ago 
at the Musical Art Club in that city. Mr. Alwyne not only 
is a pianist but also a composer. On the occasion of his 
appearance with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, he conducted his own “Danse Fantas- 
tique” to the evident satisfaction of the audience. His num- 
ber with the orchestra was the Rubinstein D minor piano 
concerto, 


Easton, Althouse ‘and Kindler at Biltmore 


The fourth Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday 
morning, December 16. The artists appearing on this 
occasion will be: Florence Easton, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Paul Althouse, tenor, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist. 


The Lambs Hear About Music 


At the recent (December) dinner and gambol of the 
Lambs’ Club, there were three speakers—Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, and Leonard 
Liebling, the latter dwelling humorously on the relations 
between the theater and music. 


Silberta’s Most Recent Songs 


The most recent songs of Rhea Silberta are “Samson 
Said,” “Rendez Vous” and “Consolation.” 








December 15, 1921 
Ruth Page in Benefit Recital 


Ruth Page, a young American dancer,assisted by Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist; Hannah Van Vollenhoven, pianist; Carl 
Claus, violinist, and Rudolph Gruen, accompanist, gave 
a recital of original dance creations at the Apollo Theater, 
December 6. The proceeds of the recital were equally 
divided between the New York Home for Homeless Boys 
and the fund of the book committee on children’s libraries 
to aid in establishing a children’s library with reading room 
in France, called “The Marechal Foch L’Heure Joyeuse.” 

All the dances were created and staged by Adolph Bolm 
and Ruth Page. Especially artistic and beautiful were the 
Chopin mazurka, Schubert’s “The Bee,” and Chopin’s 
“Valse de L’Heure Joyeuse.” The audience was delighted, 
too, with the clever dance, “The Chick,” to Moussorgsky’s 
music. Miss Page’s youth and beauty, combined with real 
art, make her dancing a joy. Rudolph Gruen, at the piano, 
gave splendid artistic support. 

Carlos Salzedo played several groups of harp solos, in- 
cluding several delightful compositions of his own. 
Hannah Van Vollenhoven, a young Dutch pianist, revealed 
splendid technic, energy and spontaneity in her piano solos. 
Carl Claus’ interpretation of Musin’s “Lullaby and Prayer” 
was indeed lovely. 

The program complete was as follows: 
Se RAGE eT airie bs Fa Cae s eRa Se ddknc deel 


Mazurka, . Chopin 


PUN GBs BFE os oak -Sicpkc bon ens cbc tbs « teakd kb Chopin 


Hannah Van Vollenhoven 


Allegretto .....Godard 


Flute obligato by George R. Possell 
NE es 66 nTa les ies dpethl a kaw ewkn DaEy Cas ee Henriques 
Ruth Page 
Sarabande ........ ; A ee T Rat mawar oe oe Couperin 
CN ©. Seve ae tv «EN 6 0 eke RAP AES S PE Paw Gok oe Be eS eee Corelli 


abate SRawe> Grandjany 


Popular French Song............ 


The Chick ...... 1 AS Poe Moussorgsky 
Ruth Page 
dt APE Pee PETE Debussy 
Carlos Salz.do 


Arabesque (by 


La Fille aux Cheveaux de Lin..........ccccceccsoees . Debussy 
Ruth Page 

Jardin Sous la Pluie............ ahs Debussy 

Chabrier 
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Danse Granados 


Espagnol 


ibe eka Granados 


La Gitanette 


DOP 5s oye daecteess Reynaldo Hahn 


The Poisoned 


Ovid Musin 


Lullaby and Prayer..........sse0. ; 
Carl Claus 
, Schubert 


The Bee 
Salzedo 


Variations on an Old Style Theme 
Carlos Salzedo 


Valse de L’Heure Joyeuse.. . Chopin 
Valse Héroique ...... gus wanda Cousty CauNeved: 60aenN Brahms 
Ruth Page 
Three Peetion! Stee. s. coca: ccc eetsavcccsvcene Salzedo 
Carlos Salzedo 

Liszt 


Bal Masqué ...... 
Ruth Page, Senia Gluckoff, Michae 


Mat kenoos 


Bel Canto Gives Music and Dance 

The Bel Canto Musical Society gave a most interesting 
entertainment last Saturday afternoon, when several hun- 
dred members and their friends gathered at the Waldort- 
Astoria for a good time and also to assist the Bel Canto 
Society’s main purposes, which are to help worthy and 
gifted students, and to help the cause of American music 
and musicians. Barbara Maurel sang songs in French, Ital- 
ian and English, and made a deep impression through the 
smoothness and emotional richness ot her voice and her 
very intelligent and artistic interpretations. Roseand Charlotte 
Presselle, ensemblists on two pianos, contributed delight- 
fully played numbers, done with crisp technic, much musical 
taste, and compelling temperamental warmth, After the 
music, the guests of honor, Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, 
were introduced with eulogistic speeches by the president of 
the club, Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
its director and founder. Dancing wound up the unusually 
gay and jntimate occasion. Among the musical guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Althouse, 
and Ernestine Bernard. 

E. C. Schirmer Back in Business 

Ernest C. Schirmer, for many years manager of the Bos- 
ton Music Company, has just gone into business for himself 
in Boston, and in doing so has issued the following an- 
nouncement: “The E, C. Schirmer Music Company begs 
to make the announcement that it has established ottices at 
221 Columbus avenue, Koston, Mass., for the publication of 
sheet music and music books. The kind coOperation of the 
music profession and kindred interests will contribute ma- 
terially toward bringing success to the enterprise, and would 
be greatly appreciated. The firm has taken over the ‘Rote 
Song Book’ and associated volumes in “The Concord Series, 
prepared expressly for the needs of public schools under 
the editorship of Thomas W. Surette and Dr, Archibald T. 
Davison. Additions to this series are in preparation and 
will be brought out in due course. The efforts of the firm 
will be directed to the publication of the best music in the 


best manner.” 


Serato with Philadelphia Orchestra 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave a program at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, December 2, of works 
by Mozart, Beethoven and Liszt. _Stokowski conducted 
skilfully and with dignity, meeting in its own idiom each 
school and period. Arrigo Serato played the Beethoven 
violin concerto effectively, being at his best in the fast rondo 
which comes at the conclusion. This he played with 
abandon. ; 

Leopold Stokowski recently conducted the first of a 
series of three concerts arranged for the benefit of those 
unable to attend the regular Philadelphia series of pro- 
grams. The Wagner program, which was so enthusiastically 
received the preceeding Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night, was repeated. 


Lisbet Hoffman Appreciated in New Britain 


New Britain was delighted with Lisbet Hoffman, pianist, 
when she played there at a concert of the Woman’s Club, 
November 15. Among her numbers were compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven-Busoni, Rubinstein, Kriens, Schu- 
bert and Liszt. The following week she played a similar 
program at a Sunday evening concert at the Ethel Walker 
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School, Simsbury, Conn., where she is head of the depart- 
ment of music. 

The New Britain Daily Telegram said: “Lisbet Hoffman 
provided a rare musical treat, rendering some of the best 
known compositions, from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, etc. The club very much appreciates the op- 
portunity of listening to these artists, and many express the 
wish to hear them over again in our city.” 


The Triumphant Turn-Down 


Every struggling artist, no matter what his line of work, 
dreams of some day having the satisfaction of turning 
down those who have turned him down. 

Edgar Schofield, concert baritone, recently experienced 
this satisfaction, which was all the more satisfying because 
the man he turned down was no less a personage than 
Henry W. Savage. 

The story goes back to six years ago, when Mr. Schofield 
came to New York, after having made himself well known 
in London concert circles, and having toured halfway round 
the world with the Quinlan Opera Company. His greatest 
desire was to be a recital singer, and he soon saw that the 
quickest way to achieve this ambition was first to make 
enough money to live on. He decided to try getting into 
the cast of some good operetta. So far as professional 
assets were concerned everything was in his favor—voice, 
experience, personality. 

But these assets, it was soon evident, had no influence 
with the managers. There was but one thing that could 
open the door to any operetta manager’s private office, 
This was a big name. 

Mr. Savage was the one manager in particular whom Mr. 
Schofield tried to see day after day, week after week. But 
he never got beyond the patronizing office boy. At last he 
gave it up. There followed the slow and discouraging 
attempt to make good as a recital singer. The effort was 
the more difficult because interrupted by war service. But 
at the close of the war it was renewed with greater deter- 
mination than ever. 

And Mr. Schofield won out. He won so completely that 
during the past year his name was featured much all over 
the country in the current musical news. 

Mr. Savage spotted this name. A short time ago he 
wrote to the successful singer asking for an interview. 
The request was granted, and Mr. Savage offered him a 
large salary to accept a leading role in his revival of “The 
Merry Widow.” 

But Mr. Schofield was not at all impressed. Courteously, 
but flatly, he told the eager manager that he had no interest 
in his proposition. 

Mr. Savage was dumbfounded. He started to argue the 
point. Mr. Schofield glanced at his watch, then said that 
he was sorry but must ask that the interview end. He had 
an immediate appointment to sign a contract for an ex- 
tended recital tour. He added, with a smile: 

“The only thing that pleases me regarding your offer is 
the satisfaction of refusing it.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ asked Mr. Savage, an angry 
gleam in his eye. 

The explanation was given suavely. 

“Six years ago I came to this office every day for weeks 
trying to see you. I never got beyond the office boy. Yet I 
was better prepared to sing in operetta then than I am 
now, because I was fresh from a long stage experience. 
But my name had not been seen in the American news- 
papers. That was the barrier that kept your door closed 
to me. Yet my voice was as good then as it is today and 
I believe I sang about as well. I tell you frankly that I'm 
delighted to have an opportunity to turn you down as 
flatly as you turned me down.” 

Mr. Savage met the issue like a man. 
defense. 

“It's all in the game, you know.” 

“True. But I little thought six years ago that in the 
game between you and me I would some day hold all the 
trumps.” 

Mr. Savage grinned. 

“Exactly. The joker, too. 

They shook hands, and 
triumphant exit. 


He made but one 


“And the joker, too?” 


then Mr. Schofield made a 


Frederick Southwick in Hazleton 

Frederick Southwick, New York baritone, gave a very 
successful concert under the auspices of the senior Chris- 
tian Endeavor of the Presbyterian Church in the high school 
auditorium, Hazleton, Pa., on November 8. The Standard 
Sentinel, Hazleton, Pa., of November 9 said in part: “Mr. 
Southwick has sung here before, but never more enjoyably 
than last evening. His recent coaching with some of our 
best masters was evident in the use of his tones in the 
higher register. Also was there a splendid breadth of tone 
quality observed in the songs of his final group. One felt 
always the absolute control he possesses in his breathing and 
the restrained intensity and emotion which betokens the art- 
ist of distinction.” 


Chamber Music Society at Columbia 


Carolyn Beebe and the winds of the New York Chamber 
Music Society have been engaged to appear on the Arts 
and Science Course at Columbia University on December 19 
They will be heard in a Beethoven quintet, Verhey’s quintet, 
Huegenin’s trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon and another 
trio by Pfeiffer, and will-conclude the program with Labate’s 
intermezzo and scherzo. 

As solo pianist, Miss Beebe will give a recital at Steinway 
Hall this afternoon, December 15. She will play works by 
Schubert, Schumann, Debussy, Liszt and Poldini. 


American Institute of Applied Music Recital 

A large audience gave evidence of its appreciation at the 
artist recital given at the American Institute of Applied 
Music (Kate S. Chittenden, dean, and J. Lawrence Erb, 
director), December 3, when Marta Milinowski, pianist, and 
Robert Imandt, violinist, appeared as soloists. Miss Mili- 
nowski ‘rendered numbers by Grieg, Beethoven, Albeniz 
and Smetana, while Mr. Imandt’s selections included 
Pugnani, Noyon, Debussy, Bach and Chausson. The two 
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who, with his wife, Aurelia celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary with a banquet and recep 
held at the Hotel on Sunday, December 11 
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artists gave a beautiful performance of the Franck sonata 
for violin and piano. 


A Benefit for the Italian Blind 


A recital is to be given by Anthony Bilotti, 
Italian-American pianist, at Aeolian Hall, on December 17, 
for the relief of the Italian War Blind under the auspices 
of His Excellency, the Italian Ambassador, Hon Justice 
Comm. J. Freschi, and Hon. Justice F. X. Mancuso. 
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A Succession of Successes 


Won a real ovation from a large audience by 
the sheer charm of his singing and the melodic 
beauty of his voice-—Montreal Gazette 


A voice capable of the most dramatic intensity 
coupled with a tenderness which is indeed the 
quality which charms his hearers. 


Oueber Telegraph 


Possesses a baritone of great natural beauty. 
lhe tone is large and luscious and has a lovely 
caressing quality loronto Evening Telegram. 
From the very first note Edmund Burke held 
the rapt attention of the audience. 


Edmonton Journal 


Commanding in personality, skilled in interpre 
tation and equipped with a rich baritone voice. 


Winnipeg Bulletin 








A voice of genuine baritone quality and range 
combined with perfect breath control. 
Ottawa Citizen. 
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Appleton, Wis., November 30, 1921.—The Commu- 
munity Artist Series opened with a recital by Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. He was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The second number of the series 
given by Alberto Salvi, the harpist, which proved to be 
one of the most interesting recitals given here. Members 
of the faculty of Lawrence Conservatory supplied the 

sical numbers for the state convention of the Federation 

/ Women’s Clubs. The series has been unusually success 
The first program was given by Caroline 
Eleanor Mehl Berger gave a delight 


Va 


il this season 
Hess, mezzo soprano 


ful program, November 18. — The Fullinwider String 
Quartet, composed of Percy Fullinwider (first violin), 
Marion Miller (second violin), Ruth Schumaker (viola) 


ind Joseph Zickler (cello), gave a fine concert, November 
%) before a large audience in Lawrence Memorial € hapel. 
The Lawrence Choir, composed of ninety selected voices, 
is preparing two different programs to be given during the 
ear with the assistance of well known soloists, The choir 
under the direction of Dean Carl Waterman, of Lawrence 
( onservatory : é 
rh Music Department of the Appleton Women's Club 
ponsoring a “Music Memory Contest” in the public 
chools of Appleton. Great interest 1s manifested in this 
feature of community musical activity. 


Bellingham, Wash. “Music 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boyertown, Pa., November 29, 1921.—Lester Sands 
Kissenger, of Reading, Pa., tenor,and Ruth Ibach, of Read 
ing, Pa. pianist, were heard in a program of songs and piano 
elections before a large and appreciative audience in the 
auditorium of the Boyertown High School. Mr. Kissenger's 
xwram consisted of numbers by Handel, Russell, Clarke, 
Volkslied, Godard, Tosti, Burleigh and Lohr. His diction 
and interpretation were masterful. Mr. Kissenger has a 
clear tenor voice, of wide range, and a voice beautiful in 
quality, which shows careful training. Miss Ibach accom 
panied Mr, Kissenger in a satisfactory manner. Her solos 
onsisted of numbers by Liszt, Moszkowski, Grieg, Chopin 
and Brahms. Her playing and interpretation were of high 
order, especially “Tarantella” by Moszkowski 


(See on the Pacific 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.(See letter on another page.) 


Cleveland, Ohio.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio, December 5, 1921.—In Victory Thea- 
ter November 7, the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conducting, gave the second concert of the Sym- 
phony The program included the Cesar Franck 
symphony im D minor Louis Edlin, the concertmaster, 
played charmingly the concerto in B minor by Saint-Saens. 

Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Sons 
of Veterans, an interesting recital was given November 22 
in Miami Hotel. Those participating were Ottilie Reiniger, 
violin; Alfred Blackmann, bass, and Charles Arthur Ridg- 
way, piano 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison furnished the program for 
the second Civic Music League concert in Memorial Hall, 
Their unusual technic and perfect ensemble 
notable one. The audience was 


series 


December 1 
made this 
charmed 
November 10 the Westminster Choir, under the direction 
of John Finley Williamson, gave its annual concert in 
Memorial Hall. The large audience heard an excellent pro- 
gram well given. The accompanist was Mrs, Walter Crebs. 


Erie, Pa., November 24, 1921.—Yolanda Mero, pian- 
ist, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, appeared in joint recital, 
November 21, at the Park Theater, giving the third con- 
cert of the Artists’ Course, sponsored by Eva McCoy. 
Mme. Mero chose for her part of the program compositions 
of Chopin, Liszt, Weber, Debussy and Mendelssohn, and 
electrified her audience with her fine interpretations. Her 
playing of the Lisat second rhapsodie was a revelation; her 
rendition of the nocturne in D flat, the C major etude and 
the scherzo inC sharp revealed a new Chopin, while the 
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rondo capricciéso, Mendelssohn; “Passepied,” ygprseoe 4 
“Liebestraum,” Liszt, and other numbers were equally 
illuminating. She was recalled many times and could have 
doubled her program to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Mr. McQuhae sang the Handel aria, “Where’er You Walk,” 
followed by a group of art songs by Martini, Mozart, Gior- 
dano, Brahms. He achieved his best effects in these 
and in the encore, “Total Eclipse,” from “Samson et Deli- 
lah,” and was popular in a group of Irish folk songs. 

In her appearance in Erie, November 5, Amelita Galli- 
Curci received an ovation from an audience of more than 
3,000 persons, said to be the largest assemblage ever gath- 
ered here for concert. The concert, the first given in the 
Erie Arena, was one of the most satisfactory in musical 
annals and remarkable for the capable management of so 
large a crowd in a new and untried auditorium. It was the 
second event on the Artists’ Course, managed by Eva 
McCoy. Mme. Galli-Curci gave a distinguished perform- 
ance, the program comprising excerpts from opera and a 
variety of songs and ballads in Italian, Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Homer Samuels displayed his well-known art as 
accompanist. . 

Entering its eighth season, the Erie Symphony Orchestra 
gave a successful concert, November 6, in the Park Theater, 
presenting a varied program with marked display of mu- 
sicianly ability. Henry B. Vincent, conducted, and May 
Korb, soprano, was soloist. The ensemble, the soloist, and 
the conductor received just praise for their achievement 
from a fair-sized audience. Miss Korb was in good voice 
and her rendition of the “Caro Nome” and the song group 
met with approval. Katrina Bass Metzner, of Erie, was 
her accompanist. The orchestra is now in its second season 
since re-organization. Its performance was noted for con- 
fidence, unity and precision, and conditions seem favorable 
for a successful season. Five more concerts are scheduled 

December 11, January 15, February 19, March 26, and 
April 30. 

May Peterson, soprano, appeared here October 24 in the 
first of a series of Morning Musicales, sponsored by S. 
Gwendolyn Leo, in the ballroom of the Hotel Lawrence. 
The charm of her art won the approval of a discriminating 
audience in a delightful program of songs and arias. The 
pleasing quality of her voice, her grateful interpretations 
and charming delivery made a very favorable impression 
throughout the recital. Ninon Romaine, pianist, appeared 
in the second of the series, November 14, pleasing her audi- 
ence with an intellectual interpretation of a classic pro- 
gram. This contained well-known Chopin, Liszt and Schu- 
mann numbers. 

Charlotte Peege, contralto; Florence Brinkman, pianist, 
and Philip Sevasta, harpist, gave a pair of concerts in Erie, 
October 28 and 29, under auspices of the National Society 
for Broader Education. Classic programs were especially 
well performed. 

The Balfe opera, “The Bohemian Girl,” was chosen for 
the season’s premiere at the Community Playhouse, and 
Community players gave a successful performance, No- 
vember 14. Smoothness of production was a_ notable 
feature. The cast received adequate support from the 
chorus, Special mention should be made of the work of 
Frank Hannon (Count), Clara Babcock (Arline), Mary 
Quinn (Queen of the Gypsies), John Merwin (Thaddeus), 
and R. Bushnell and Robert McKee (Devilshoof and Flor- 
enstein). Members of the chorus were Grace Billington, 
Evelyn Boyd, Miriam Boyd, Ada Erhart, Elizabeth Fuess, 
Frances Flower, Minna Levy, Rose Merwin, Dorothy Neff, 
Charlotte Oak, Hazel Roland, Carrie Schaal, Edna Schu- 
werk, Dorothy Taylor, Grace Waha, Audrey Weiblen, 
Frederic Ellenberger, Edward Fuess, George Leet, Graham 
Marsh, Norman Pletts, Ray Runser, Wilmot Skinner, Nor- 
man Sobel. Henry B. Vincent, director, was also accom- 
panist. Charles Le Sueur assisted in coaching the play. 

Presentation of a musical pageant, “The City Beautiful,” 
at Central Presbyterian Church, under the direction of 
Eugene A. Haesener, was one of the musical events of the 
month. There was orchestra accompaniment and a brief 
instrumental interlude. Mrs. C. W. McKean, soprano, 
director of the Park Church quartet and one of the leading 
soloists of the city, took part, together with the choir solo- 
ists—Laura Iwig, contralto, and Wilmot Skinner, tenor. 
They were ably supported by the chorus choir. 

Study of folk songs of all nations and of German opera 
constitutes the year’s program of the music department of 
the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Charles Le Sueur, chairman 
Definite programs of interest have been arranged for each 
of the bi-monthly meetings. The department sponsored 
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Nelda Hewitt Stevens in her “Phases of American Music,” 
October 25, a costume recital in which she presented the 
native American melodies of the Indian; plantation songs 
from manuscript; early American songs, including F. Hop- 
kinson’s compositions, and some of the best of present day 
American music. Her accompanist, Miss Crawford, gave 
two solo groups. 


Fitchburg, Mass., November 25, 1921.—The present 
season has already achieved the distinction of offering two of 
the country’s leading concert bands, Sousa’s Band, September 
1/7, and Santelman’s United States Marine Band, November 
3. Both concerts were in City Hall. Sousa’s Band ap- 
peared without the famous March King himself, owing to 
injuries received a short time before in an accident. John 
Dolan, the cornet soloist and assistant conductor, directed. 
Two assisting artist—Mary Baker, soprano, and Florence 
Hardeman, violin, added to the attractiveness and merit of 
the program. Members of the band assisting in solo num- 
bers were Mr. Dolan, cornet, and George Carey, xylophone. 
The United States Marine Band gave an excellent concert. 
Capt. William H. Santelman himself conducted, and his 
program reached a high standard. 

Another early musical event of special interest occurred 
November 17, when the quartet of the Rollstone Congrega- 
tional Church, assisted by the Brooke Trio, of Boston, gave 
a fine concert. .Marion Crafts, organist at the church, 
served on this occasion, with Arthur Brooke, flutist, and 
Carl Stockbridge, cellist, as the third member of the trio. 
The personnel of the church quartet includes Hazel Bremner 
Lord, soprano; Helen Harrington Laird, contralto; Henry 
J. Clancy, tenor, and Ralph H. Westgate, bass, the latter 
substituting for the regular basso, O. L. Stockwell, who was 
ill. The program included quartet and trio numbers, with 
solos by Mrs. Lord, Mrs. Laird, Messrs. Brooke, Stock- 
bridge and Clancy, and a duet by Messrs. Clancy and West- 
gate. 

Eldredge Newton, of Boston, assisted by Helen Leavitt at 
the piano, gave a lecture-recital before the Fitchburg 
Women’s Club at the first meeting of its musical depart- 
ment, November 16. At the annual reception of officers an 
excellent musical program was presented by a trio of local 
musicians—Leo Valliant, piano; Joseph Scarano, violin, and 
Gustave Ellstrom, cello, 

The Bostonian Male Quartet, under the leadership of 
Clifton H. Wood, of Leominster and Boston, was the 
musical attraction of the meeting of the Fitchburg Chamber 
of Commerce, November 3. The quartet is a new one, but, 
to judge from its success on this occasion, is soon to take 
its place among the several excellent Boston quartets of 
male voices, 

The annual singing festival of the New England States’ 
Sangerbund was held this year in this city on September 
3, 4 and 5. Singing societies from Boston, Roxbury, Clin- 
ton, Lynn, Lawrence, Dedham, Manchester (N. H.) and 
this city, participated in the three days’ program. 

The student body at the Fitchburg State Normal School 
will be represented this season by three capable musical 
organizations, all of which are planning various public ap- 
pearances during the winter. The Men’s Glee Club, which 
made so favorable an impression last year, is to be con- 
tinued, under the direction of Henry J. Clancy. A girls’ 
glee club has been organized under the direction of Eliza- 
beth D. Perry, supervisor of music at the school, while a 
school orchestra is being organized under the direction of 
Melvin Lynch, who was director of a successful orchestra 
last season, 

The Vested Choir of Christ Episcopal Church gave an 
admirable presentation, November 6, of Gaul’s “Israel in the 
Wilderness,” under the direction of Herbert C. Peabody. 
The soloists were Edith Congram Dole, soprano; Mrs. 
Leroy Tucker, contralto; Henry J. Clancy, tenor, and Her- 
man S. Cushing, bass. 

George W. Wellington, of Worcester, formerly of this 
city, has opened a studio in Fitchburg for. the teaching of 
piano during the coming season. Mr, Wellington is ad- 
vancing rapidly in his profession, as both artist and teacher, 
and has many concert engagements for this winter. 

Edward Balcom, cornet soloist with the Boston Municipal 
Band, formerly with the Fitchburg Military Band, was 
heard in a short cornet program in this city at St. Joseph’s 
Parochial Hall, November 13. 

The local post of the American Legion in the neighboring 
city of Leominster has recently organized a military band, 
which includes many well known musicians who were for- 
merly associated with regimental bands during the recent 
war. L. N. Shattuck is the conductor, and the few public 
appearances already made by the new band have been very 
gratifying indeed to the many interested in its future success. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., November 30, 1921.— The first 
concert of the Morning Musical Series was given in the 
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Palace Theater, November 9, by the Cleveland Orchestra. 
The organization sustained the fine impression made last 
season. Sokoloff again conducted. The first pr included 
the symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” op. 26, No. 7 (Sibelius) ; 
nocturne from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
sohn); scherzo and finale from symp! : 
minor (Beethoven). The intermission was followed. by 
overture-fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet” (Tschaikowsky) ; 
“The Enchanted Lake,” op. 62 (Liadow), and “Rakoczy 
March” (Berlioz). Tschaikowsky’s “March Slay” was 
given as an encore number at the close. 

A benefit recital was arranged by Ernest Moeller, bari- 
tone, November 3, at Emmaus Hall. Vocal solos by Vera 
Mackwitz, Helen Limbert, Esther Manth, and Mr. Moeller; 
violin solos by Master Howard Griffin; xylophone solos by 
Paul Hahn, and a nuimber by the men’s chorus of Concordia 
College comprised the program. 

November 7 and 8 recitals by visiting artists were given 
in Elks’ Hall, under the auspices of Wayne Circle No 45 
G. A. R. Ladies. Charlotte Peegé, contralto; Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Florence Brinkman, pianist, pleased two large 
audiences on the evenings mentioned. 

Sousa and his band were heard by capacity audiences at 
the Palace Theater, November 22 (afternoon and evening). 
The “March King” and his stirring organization left pleas- 
ant memories. The soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; 
Florence Hardeman, violinist; Winifred Bambrick, harpist; 
John Dolan, cornetist, and George Carey xylophonist. 

Under the capable direction of Larry Ballou, community 
song leader, Gaul’s cantata “Ruth” was sung at the Majestic 
Theater, November 22, by a community chorus of 140 
voices, assisted by Elsie Harthan Arendt, soprano; Florence 
Robinson Cleary, contralto; Lucy Beuter and Jess D. 
Klopfenstein. It was the first public appearance of the 
chorus and was a decided success. Mrs. O. E. Richards 
accompanied, The first part of the program was devoted 
to solos by Mme. Arendt, who is soprano singer of the First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill, and Leroy Hamp, 
tenor soloist at St. James Methodist’ Church and Isaiah 
Temple, Chicago. For these artists the accompanist was E. 
Stanley Seder, director of the organ department, of North- 
western University, Evanston. 

Beatrice Bentz, soprano, was heard in a song recital, 
November 29, at Trinity Parish Hall. Her program ranged 
from the lightsome “Rain,” by Curran, to the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria.” Miss Bentz has a voice of singular sweet- 
ness, and sings with the poise of an artist beyond her years. 
Howard Griffin played the violin obligato in the “Berceuse” 
from “Jocelyn.” He also gave a solo number, “Elfentanz” 
(Popper), responding to an encore with “The Bee.” Leah 
Cohen Malay accompanied. 

Jamestown, N. Y., November 29, 1921.—Through the 
untiring efforts of Walter P. Jackson, concert manager 
for the Eagle Temple Concert Course, this city was afforded 
an unusually enjoyable musical treat last evening at the 
Presbyterian Church, where a large and appreciative audi- 
ence greeted Melvena Passmore, soprano, and associate 
artists—Ellen Keller, violinist; Marion Jordon, flutist, and 
Sydney Dalton, pianist—all of whom are under the man- 
agement of the White Entertainment Bureau of Boston. 
Miss Passmore’s numbers included the Proch theme and 
variations, Thrane’s “Norwegian Echo Song,” Densmore’s 
“A Spring Fancy” and the jewel song from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” Chopin, Kreisler, Bohn, Sarasate, Chaminade, 
Valdez and Samuel Gardner were names to be noted among 
the composers represented. 

Knoxville, Tenn., November 26, 1921—On Sunday 
afternoon, November 13, the Knoxville Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first concert of its second season in the 
Bijou Theater before a most appreciative capacity house, 
playing Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony; “Fingal’s 
Cave,” overture, Mendelssohn; “Swan’s Song,” Wagner, 
and “Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar, under the con- 
ductorship of Charles Allen, who is securing most satis- 
factory results from this group of thirty local musicians. 
Charlotte Brailey :Allen sang “Je suis Titania” from 
“Mignon,” Thomas, with much clearness and purity of 
tone. To the untiring efforts of these two musicians is 
largely due the existence of this organization which it is 
hoped may become a permanent factor in the musical life 
of the city. 

The Community Choral Society made its initial how on 
Sunday afternoon, November 20, under the direction of 
Roy Hoffmeister, assisted by Mrs. Walburn’s Community 
Orchestra. The program included “Send Out Thy Light” 
and soldiers’ chorus, Gounod; pilgrims’ chorus, Wagner ; 
“Massa Dear,” Dvorak; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; “The 
Heavens Resound,” Beethoven. Mrs. Neil Adams sang 
“The Ninety and Nine” and Mrs, Parker added piano 
numbers—“An Evening in Vienna,” Schubert-Liszt; 
“Novelette” and “Shadow Dance,” MacDowell. Splendid 
work is being done by these joint organizations which in 
clude about seventy-five members, and appreciation of their 
efforts had ample expression in the packed house which 
greeted them on Sunday afternoon. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club’s opening concert, 
in October, introduced Florence Williams Parker, pianist; 
Mrs. Ellis, soprano; also including a piano duet and choral 
number, under direction of H. R. Carr. 

Frank Nelson, organist at St. John’s, assisted by Mrs. 
Godwin, mezzo, gave an interesting program, November 15. 
Programs of high standard are frequently given by Mr. 
Nelson with assisting musicians and are much appreciated. 

Charlotte B. Allen gave a concert in the Badney Baptist 
Church in October, assisted by the Brailey Trio, (Mrs. 
Allen, violin; Mr. Fonde, cello; Mrs. Jones, piano, and 
Mr. Nelson, organist. The program offered, among other 
selections, Brahms’ trio; “One Fine Day,” Puccini; “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” Gounod, and prelude to “Lohengrin.” 

Lansing, Mich., November 20, 1921.—James Tillitson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carl Bergman presented several advanced 
pupils in a very attractive recital last Monday evening in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church. The selection of each 
pupil was well rendered. Mr. and Mrs. Bergman are com- 
paratively newcomers here and_ their introduction was 
marked with certain success. 

London, Ont., November 23, 1921.—There was a rec- 
ord crowd of 2,500 people in a theater having a seating 
capacity of 1,731 (the seemingly impossible being accom- 
plished by means of seats placed on the platform) when 
Mme. Galli-Curci gave a concert on November 3. \ 
was an interesting program which included “Deh Pui a 
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Me” (Bononcini), “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” 
(Haydn), “Ah, fors e lui” from “Traviata,” “Clavelitos 
(Valverde), the Proch variations, the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia,” the polonaise from “Mignon,” and two numbers 
by her accompanist, Homer Samuels—‘Pierrot” and “When 
Chloris Sleeps.” Mme. Galli-Curci certainly had nothing 
to complain of in the warmth or appreciation with which 
she was received by her enthusiastic audience. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Miami, Fla., November 23, 1921—Under the auspices 


of the St. Monica chapter of the Trinity Episcopal Church 
a recital was given at the Urmey Hotel by Peggie de 
Purucker, violinist; Emily Byrd, pianist, and Edna Burn- 
side, accompanist. A large audience greeted these artists, 
whose charming personalities as well as their musical 
Attainments have won for themselves and for Miss Foster's 
Conservatory a host of friends. Miss de Purucker opened 
the program with the Wieniewski concerto, which was 
applauded heartily; she is a pupil of Auer and Sevcik. 
“Serenade,” Arensky; “Orientale,” Cui; “Minuet,” Pade- 
rewski-Kreisler; fantasie on G_ string,’ Paganini, and 
gavotte by Rameau were played with technical skill and 
with fire and animation. Emily Byrd is a unique pianist 
whose individual style won keen attention throughout her 
two program numbers—the G minor ballade of Chopin 
and the etude on false notes by Rubinstein. Edna Burnside 
rounded out the program with excellent accompanying, 
which afforded splendid support for each selection. At 
the close of the recital an informal reception was tendered 
the performers and the other members of the Conservatory 
corps of teachers, which included Cara Germain, vocal; 
Gordon Ertz, art; Neisje Erdmans, pianist; Kate Ellis 
Wise, dramatic art; Marie Armand, French; Noberto 
Mejia, orchestra and languages; Annie Foster, pianist; W. 
A. Foster, psychology, and Bertha Foster, founder. 

Edna Burnside delighted the Junior Music Club recently 
with. a charming romance woven around Schumann's 
“Scenes from Childhood.” Another enjoyable afternoon was 
spent by the Junior Music Club when Kate Ellis Wise, 
director of dramatic art, entertained with stories which 
explained the relationship of the drama to music and to 
the other arts. This was the fourth of a series of pro- 
grams presented for the Junior Music Club by the faculty 
of the Miami Conservatory. 

Through the efforts of Iva Sproule-Baker an interesting 
program was given at the High School, the participants 
being Frances Tarboux, Mrs. Edwin Wakefield, Vilona 
Hall, Margaret Terry, Ruby Showers-Baker, Marguerite 
Denieke, Adelaide Clark and Eleanor Clark. 

Iva Sproule-Baker has accepted a position as organist in 
West Palm Beach. 

Gordon Ertz, of Chicago, arrived in Miami recently to 
take the position offered by the Miami Conservatory as 
director of the art department. 

Bruce H. Davis, formerly of Oberlin Conservatory, is 
the efficient organist at the Plymouth Congregational 
Chureh, Cocoanut Grove. Prof, Davis is also a pianist of 
reputation and gave a fine Chopin program at the opening 
of the new Housekeepers’ Club Auditorium last week. 

Laura Van der Locht, of Chicago, is a welcome addition 
to Miami music circles. She will sing at the Presbyterian 
Church during the season. 

Nashville, Tenn., November 25, 1921—Leopold Go 
dowsky gave a piano recital at Columbia, Tenn., November 
22; he played the twelve symphonic studies by Schumann, 
sonata in B flat minor, scherzo B flat minor, barcarolle by 
Chopin, “On the Wings of Song” by Mendelssohn-Liszt, 
“March Winds” by MacDowell, concert study by Poldini, 
“En Automne” by Moszkowsky, tarantelle by Liszt, sere- 
nade from op. 92 by Rubinstein, and his own transcriptions 
of the musette en Rondeau and Tambourin of Romeau, The 
Pastoral (Angelus) of Corelli, and gigue of Loeilly. 
Throughout the program Mr. Godowsky displayed his 
breadth of style, largeness of tone, and befillincy of execu- 
tion, which were readily appreciated by the music lovers of 
the audience. 

The following evening Mr. Godowsky gave a recital at the 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, under the auspices of the 
Ward-Belmont Conservatory of Music. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience, mainly students, crowded the school audi- 
torium and vigrously applauded his program, which included 
a repetition of the Chopin, MacDowell, Poldini, Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt numbers, and, in addition, the “Apassionata” 
sonata of Beethoven, the ballade in A flat and smaller pieces 
of Chopin, the “Dance of the Gnomes” by Liszt, and the 
Watteau Paysage and “Old Vienna” from Mr. Godowsky’s 
own “Triakontaneron,” The two last were especially ap- 
preciated and “Old Vienna” was encored.. The “Marche 
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Militaire” of Schubert-Tausig, played in the superb Godow- 
skian manner, made a fitting close to a well-arranged pro- 
gram. 

Nutley, N. J., November 25, 1921.—A series of con- 
certs has been given in the auditorium of the Vincent Meth- 
odist Church, which in every respect as to acoustics and 
architecture serves well as a concert hall. On November 12, 
Caryl Bensel, soprano, and John Doane appeared in a joint 
recital, the program including songs and organ numbers 
On Thanksgiving evening, Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, and 
Conrad Forsberg, pianist and organist, were heard before 
a large audience. Mr. Ljungkvist sang arias and groups 
of Scandinavian and American songs, and further acquain 
tance with the wonderful possibilities of the new organ as 
a concert instrument was made through the finished artistry 
of Mr. Forsberg. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope:'’) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—({See letter on another page.) 

Pocatello, Idaho, November 17, 1921.—A very enjoy 
able program was given recently at the Auditorium by Sara 
Thomas, soprano; Robert Blair, violinist, and James Camp 
bell, pianist. Mr. Campbell opened the program with the 
Chopin fantasie in F minor, and during the evening also 
contributed works by Liszt and Raff. Miss Thomas pleased 
in two groups of songs and the familiar “Vissi d’Arte” from 
Puccini's “Tosca.” Mr. Blair's contribution was the Tar 
tini sonata in G minor. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Tex., November 30, 1921.—The San 
Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, president, 
has inaugurated a campaign against “jazz” in San Antonio 
Mrs. Marx E, Oberndorfer; general music chairman of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, was presented in 
a lecture, November 14, on this subject which was interest- 
ing and instructive. While in the city, Mrs. Oberndorfer 
gave a lecture on the same subject before various other 
clubs, 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented John M. Steinfeldt, 
an honorary member, in composition-recital, November 15, 
assisted by Mrs, Guy Simpson, contralto, also a valued 
member. The numbers played by Mr. Steinfeldt in the 
first group were “A Legend,” “Homage to MacDowell,” 
romanza in E flat “Forest Violet,” “Chanson d’Amour," 
all beautifully played with excellent technic and musician 
ship, proving him a deep and serious composer, These were 
followed by three songs—“Thee I’ve Ever Loved,” “The 
Lotus Flower,” “Furl Your Sails,” sung by Mrs. Simpson, 
showing to advantage her rich resonant voice, with its 
beautiful legato quality. The last group consisted of 
“Serenade,” “Surle Lac ici,” “Valse D’Amour,” “Capriccio,” 
“Le jeu dela Fontaine,” all delicate and beautiful. After 
the last number he was recalled, as was true after the other 

(Continued on page 55) 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S THIRTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED 





THIRTY-FIFTH 


Vrs. William Rogers Chapman (first row, extreme left), 
Helen Yorke 
Members of the New York Rubinstein Club, of which 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman is the able president, are 
holding their heads just a wee bit higher this season lf 
tioned, they are sure to give for the reason—and surely 
one can blame them for feeling proud of that fact—that 
} year marks the thirty-ffth birthday of that organiza 
tion, Thirty-five years is a long time 
[ have looked into the matter carefully,” declared Mrs 
Chapman, “and find that this is the oldest women's choral 
( in this country. Of course, there are choral clubs that 
re older, but those choruses are cither composed of men’s 
voices or mixed voices And furthermore, Mr. Ciiapman 
has conducted every concert throughout that entire time, 
and I know that is a record.” 
» the anniversary concert which took place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Tuesday evening, December 6, was 
a gala event indeed. The club was assisted by Helen Yorke, 


soprano, a slected orchestra from the New York 
Society, with Alice M. Shaw at the piano 


Echoes of Seibert-Weaver Tour of Italy 

rhe two American organists, Henry F. Seibert, of Read 
ing, Pa., and Powell Weaver, of Kansas City, who accom 
panied Pietro A, Yon, their teacher, to Italy, gained many 
laudatory newspaper criticisms and letters of commendation 
irom prominent Italian organists. It appears that the organ 
recital in Italy has not yet been made as popular as in 
America. The position which the organ occupies as a con 
cert instrument can explained by the following 
criticism, which appeared in L’Italia, Milano, after the re 


coloratura 
Philharmoni 


best be 


cital there 


pupils of our countryman, P. A, Yon, who 
us beer ble to build in the United States a flourishing school for 
rga It is known that in Amorica organ concerts are an every 
urret Mr Yon has endeavored to show to his pupils that 

umong aleo the technic is well developed, and at the 
ame time ha is had in view a high purpose, that is to spread a propa 
ganda for the acknowledgment of the organ as a concert instrument 
par excellence On the whole, the aim is to separate the style of the 
! from the liturgical style In the iiturgy, the music is a 

comment of religious actions and emotions——-in the concert, the 
music takes the central position To the program and its execu 
on is entrusted the task of the art to awaken the aesthetic 

h, it is safe to say that the theme in the concert th 


In church 
is more free and therefore the « and must be of 
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} 


organ 


SCT) Se 
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neeption can 
ter diversity 
The m 

f the two players 
hool Dhe 


increasing interest, 


ntributed to bring to light the 
individual taste, and the 
which crowded the hall followed 
greeting the two American 


instrument has « 
their 
public 


arvelous 
excellent 
juality of thei Pri 

program with 
rganists with great applause 


Another Milano paper, La Perseveranza, stated 
] 


rhe principal aim of Mr. Yon has been that of giving the organ 
ites rightful place as a concert instrument and to clearly divide the 
liturgical from the concert style The public applauded the young 
enthusiastically For some of those present, the organ 
wen a revelation We do not wish to 
purpose of Mr. Yon to unite 
American artists, for 


tessora 
played in such a way has 
the fact that it is also the 
n bonds of brotherliness our 
we must give 


urtists§ with 
much praise 
characteristic of a number re 
Italy. The trip for these two 
significant, not only because of 
from musicians of a foreign country 
cause the opportunity was afforded to show Italian 
\merican organists have made great strides 
in their efforts to present to the public recitals that are 
attractive and yet of a high standard. A new school of 
organ playing and organ building has come into vogue and 
they both have assisted in giving the organ its rightful place 
as a concert instrument 


criticisms are 
ceived during the tour of 
American organists 
their receiving praise 
but also b 
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musicians that 


“Miss Bobby” Besler Busy 


ven the holidays make no difference in the bookings of 
Besler, who is rapidly establishing herself as 
who is unusually endowed with person 


“Miss Bobby” 
a delightful a: tist, 


president, 
was the 


THE 
y 


conductor, 


ANNIVERSARY CONCERT OF 
William Rogers Chapman, 
Alice Shaw the 


which 


and 


soloist and accompanist, 


The Club Choral sang 
MacDowell’s “Hymn of the Pilgrims” (arranged by Paul 
Ambrose), Abbie Norton Jamison’s “The Dream Maker 
Man,” Cuthbert Harris’ “Music, When Soft Voices Die,” 
Ivor Novello’s “Bless You,” Harvey B. Gaul’s “Fly, White 
Butterflies,” Jensen’s “Breezes of Springtime” (arranged 
and adapted by Gena Branscombe), Otto Wick’s “To a 
Wood Violet,” Boccherini’s “While the Birds Are Singing” 
(arranged by Paul Ambrose), Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
‘The Wish,” and Dessauer’s “Senorita” (adapted and ar 
ranged by Henry Houseley). Of these, particular interest 
centered in the numbers by Jamison, Novello and Cadman, 
all of which were marked “first time.” Throughout the 
program, the fine ensemble which has become the standard 
of the choral was maintained in most satisfactory fashion. 

For her first appearance, Miss Yorke chose the familiar 
“Una voce poco fa” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and 
at once established herself in the hearts of her audience by 
the beauty of her voice and interpretation and the charm 


and Louis R, Dressler at the organ. 
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took place December 6, at the 
(Photo by Drucker & Co.) 


CLUB, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


of her personality. Her other programmed numbers in- 
cluded “Yes and Nay,” Old French; Auber’s “The Rose 
and the Nightingale,” the Laughing Song from “Manon 
Lescaut,” the Primavera waltz of Strauss, “Who'll Buy My 
Lavender,” German; “I Know Where a Garden Grows,” 
Densmore, and Hageman’s “At the Well.” Her delighted 


audience recalled her again and again, so that she was 
forced to add several numbers. 
In addition to the support given chorus and_ soloist 


throughout the evening, Conductor Chapman lead the orches- 
tral forces in Chabrier’s “Espana,” Liadow’s “The Music 
Box,” Schumann's “Traumerei,” three Russian fairy tales 
by Liadow, which were given by special request ; the first 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, the “Nutcracker” suite of 
Tschaikowsky and the Berlioz “Marche Hongroise.” 

A feature of the program books was the cover, which was 
a facsimile reproduction of the one used in 1887, designed 
by James S. Inglis, of Cartier & Company. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary concert was a huge success. 





ality and the ability to present even the commonplace in a 
manner which makes it unique. December 17 Miss Besler 
will be heard in Brooklyn. The following day at Fox Hills 
Hospital, Staten Island, she will sing for the wounded boys 
still there, many of whom heard her during their days in 
France when she was one of the official entertainers. De 
cember 21 she goes to oT N. J., and the following day 
is booked for Plainfield, N. J., where she is to entertain the 
little sick children at the Bonnie Burn Sanatorium. Decem- 
ber 30 will find her at New Haven, Conn. 

During January and February Miss Besler is being booked 
for a Southern tour, and among the other engagements al- 
ready arranged for spring is a tour of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, which she will make under the direction of Brad- 
ford Mills 


Musical Services at St. James’ Church 
The first of a series of special musical services was held 
on the afternoon of November 20 at St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, of which S. Wesley Sears is the organist. The 
took place December 4, when Bach’s “Sleepers 
was presented, and on the following Sunday, De- 
the annual service was scheduled for the First 
Excellent soloists have been heard at these 
congregations have been large on each 


second 
Wake” 
cember 11, 
City Troop 
services and the 
occasion 


D’Alvarez to Sing Twice in Brooklyn 


Marguerite D’Alvarez will be soloist at the joint. concert 
to be given by the C haminade Club and the University Male 
Glee Club at the Academy.of Music, Brooklyn, on February 
17. The proceeds will go to the Brooklyn Children’s Mu- 
seum. The contralto will also be soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at the Academy on March 11. 


Helen Stanley Sings in Cleveland 
Helen Stanley gave a recital at Masonic Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 6, under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club. Her singing of a varied and interesting program 
brought enthusiastic applause from the audience, and, on 
the following day, much praise from the critics. 


Claude Gotthelf Off for Europe 


Claude Gotthelf, the pianist and accompanist, sends the 
Musicat Courter a post card from the broad, blue deep, 
aboard the S. S. “Rotterdam,” and it reads: “As you see, 
I am off again for Europe, where I shall play steady until 
April, when I return for another tour with Miss Farrar. 
Sincerest holiday greetings.” 





Polah Returns with New Works 


American music was applauded to the echo in Germany— 
in fact, in Berlin itself—this fall when André Polah, the 
violinist, ventured to introduce the compositions of Ameri- 
cans in the very stronghold of German musical circles. Mr. 
Polah, who has just returned to America, gave a program 
which included works by Arthur Hartmann, Edwin Grasse 
and Theodore Spiering, and all were played for the first 
time in Berlin--as, indeed, they were in Paris and other 
European cities where he gave concerts. 

According to Mr. Polah, European critics and audiences 
are in the main ignorant of contemporary musical progress 
in this country, but are eager to hear the works of American 
composers and quick to recognize their value. Especially in 
Berlin, where Mr. Polah is a great popular favorite, his 
featuring of American music was openly endorsed by the 
enthusiasm of his audiences. 

Paris, too, greeted the importations cordially, and in a 
joint concert with Adolph Hallis, the pianist, at the Salle 
Gaveau late in October, Mr. Polah repeated the group of 
American compositions which had won favor earlier in the 
season, 

By way of balancing the scale, Mr. Polah, whose tour 
was one of the very few successful E uropean journeys for 
musicians this summer, brought back to America a goodly 
collection of music as yet unheard in America. Among the 
works which he will introduce here is the new sonata of 
Eugene Goossens for piano and violin, which was played for 
the first time anywhere at the Hallis-Polah recital in Paris. 
He also brings a Goossens work dedicated to him, and 
others with similar dedications by Paul Dupin and Chablo- 
kof, the Russian composer. Later in the musical season, Mr. 
Polah will be heard in New York in a recital entirely of 
new music hitherto unheard in America. 


Whitney Pupil Scores 

Under the direction of the Washington (D. C.) Society 
of the Fine Arts, a remarkably interesting song recital was 
given, December 5, by Mildred Faas, soprano; Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, and Lucy Brickenstein, accom- 
panist. The program was devoted entirely to the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, both Miss Faas and Mr. Tittmann 
having achieved no little fame for their splendid work as 
Bach exponents. They have been soloists at many of the 
Bach festivals given by the famous Bach Choir, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., under the able direction of Dr, J. Fred Wolle. 
Their Washington audience was manifestly delighted with 
their work. Mr. Tittmann is a pupil of Myron W. Whitney, 
the eminent pedagogue with studios in New York and 
Washington, and the teacher may well be proud of the 
work of this student. 
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Papalardo to Divide Time Between Conducting 
and Teaching 


Arturo Papalardo, conductor, teacher and coach, who in 
the last few years has gained favor in America because of 
his artistic achievements in the various musical fields, now 
will divide his time between ‘conducting and teaching, and 
has established his permanent studio in New York City. 

Italian by birth, Cosmopolitan through the pursuit of his 
distinguished career, and an American citizen by choice, 
Arturo Papalardo is still’a young man despite ‘his wide 
artistic experience. He was born in Italy on February 9, 
1887, and received his musical education in the C onservatory 
of Milan. 

At a much earlier age than is usual, young Papalardo 
mastered the traditions and technic of Italian opera, and 
at the age of twenty he was called upon to make his debut 
as conductor of opera at Florence, Italy. Furthermore, the 
opera over which he wielded the baton for the first time 
was “Don Pasquale.” In the cast of that memorable per- 
formance” were the famous Pini Corsi, Bellatti and Inez 
Ferraris. 

This youth of twenty made such an impression with his 
work that his success was insured from the start. After 
Florence he conducted at San Remo, Reggio Emilia, Nori 
Ligure, Rimini, Cagliari and Sassari, Italy. South America 
was the next to call. Maestro Papalardo accepted engage- 
ments at the opera in San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
At Rio, he was suddenly called upon to conduct “Tristan 
and Isolde.” Signor Papalardo assumed the task of the 
Wagnerian drama and came out with such flying colors 
that critics hailed his work “a ‘revelation” and compared 
him to Toscanini, a comparison which has been used many 
times since in reviews of his work. 

From Brazil, Maestro Papalardo returned to Europe, 
conducting with distinction at the Municipal Theatre of 
Odessa, Russia. Then followed two tours of the United 
States. 

Although best known for his conducting and teaching, 
Arturo Papalardo is a pianist of note and has appeared 
with success in London and in a European tour. He also 
has accompanied distinguished artists both in Europe and 
America. 

As pedagogue and master of bel canto, Mr. Papalardo has 
developed the voice and art of many prominent singers who 
now grace the concert and operatic stage. Among the many 
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ARTURO PAPALARDO, 


and 


conductor, teacher coach, 

conspicuous artists who have from time to time been under 
his tutelage, or who have been accompanied by him at the 
piano in public recitals, are: Lucrezia Bori, Orville Har- 
rold, Rafaelo Diaz, Luigi Montesanto, Ethel Parks, Inez 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, Paula Wittkowska, Vivien Char- 
tres, Gretchen Morris, Marie Langston, May Hotz, Pini 
Corsi, Hugo Beker, Herman Sandby and many others 

Arturo Papalardo is one of the few who can see a pupil 
all the way through from fundamental tone production to 
the peak of an artistic career. With all of the shading of 
his strictly high standards preserved, and without the slight- 
est sacrifice of art, he is at the same time a practical man 
in the preparation of his students for public appearances 
either in concert or in opera. 

Bel canto, languages, repertory, dramatic 
dition are all authoritatively interlaced in 
courses 

Maestro Papalardo’s most recent press notices on his 
appearances as chief conductor of the San Carlo Opera 
Company during its run this season at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, give an indication of the impres- 
sion his art made upon the music critics ; 

Arturo Papalardo at the conductor's desk made it 
performance.—Times. 


action and tra- 
his thorough 


a well rounded 


The orchestra was under the command of a new conductor, and 
to him must go much credit for the smoothness of the play.—Sun, 


Arturo Papalardo won cheers and applause for his reading of the 
score. ost, 
orchestra were in much better fettle than on the 
the conductor Papalardo received his full share of 
The performance throughout was of a high order. 


Chorus and 
opening night, 
the applause. 
World. 


Arturo Papalardo who bids fair to become popular as a conductor 
because he knows where to keep the orchestra, gave a splendid 
reading of the score. —Telegraph. 


A large share of well ds served applause went to Maestro Papa- 
lardo, chief conductor of the Gallo forces—who gave a sympathetic 
and musicianly reading of Verdi’s score.—Tribune. 





The conducting of Arturo Papalardo was excellent.—American. 


The orchestra was of first rate quality and the chorus enthusiastic 


and competent. Signor Arturo Papalardo, who made his New York 
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debut, conducted an excellent performance, keeping his forces well 
in hand throughout the evening. ~—Globe. 





If the performance last night is a criterion, this comparatively 
young orchestral leader will bear watching. Not only did he ob- 
tain surprisingly good results from the orchestra, hut he carried 
the whole corigtinamon along at a swift and snappy gait, and at all 
times he exercised a dominant control over the stage and the pit.- 
Call, September 28, 1921, 


The performance was under the leadership of the fiery 
conductor Arturo Papalardo, who handled his forces with 
enthusiasm and spirit.—Staats-Zeitung. 
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More About “Touch by Weight” 


Musical Courier: 

the musical journals were full of articles on 
“Touch by Weight and Relaxation,” written by pedagogues and 
players, whose intention it was to be of great benefit to aspiring 
artists. I was repeatedly asked of their new theory of piano technic, 
and as to my opinion regarding this newly found idea, The only 
answer I gave was that had I not used it I could not have played 
for an instant without its application, and in performing the tax- 
ing concertos that I have done with orchestras, as well as the 
smallest piano recital composition, 1 would have been a cripple, 
However, the fad for “Touch by Weight and Relaxation” seems to 
have worn off, but only as a fad, for I trust that students are 
realizing that its use was not inhibited during the past few years 
but that all piano playing from the beginning of instrumental art 
had for its foundation the true principles of relaxation, Deppe, a 
famous teacher at the time of Liszt, instilled this principle into his 
pupils, and, headed by Amy Fay, the propaganda was started in 
contradistinction to the prevalent theory of the day. Miss Fay 
and Miss Calland have given us a very capable treatise on the 


To the 
About a year ago, 


subject, but I think the casual pupil will have a very erroneous 
idea of the application of these teachings unless guided by a 
teacher of discernment and pedagogical tastes. As an example, 


there are few who can differentiate as to the times for the fall of 
the entire weight of the playing apparatus, and if this is used for 
all occasions the results will never be attained, The softest quality 
of tone that the instrument can produce is only possible when this 
entire weight is allowed to reach the key-beds, But when we de- 
sire more agility and a more brilliant tone then the weight of the 
entire arm and shoulder is “caught up’’ and poised over the key 
board and the hand or fingers are to do the work. The parts not 
in use should be poised so lightly that no weight is perceptible on 
the direct levers that are in use to produce tone. As an illustra 
tion, in octave playing, the hand must have perfect freedom to 
move over the area, and must be carried by an entirely relaxed 
arm condition, 


The greatest drawback to proper tone production is the inability 


of the pupil to understand the duration of the tone production. 
When this is clearly understood there will be no occasion for 
rigidity, Tone production is instantaneous. All preparation for 


the desired quality must be made prior to reaching the keys, and 
after they are once depressed we can not alter the tone, This is 
the greatest difficulty and difference in piano playing in comparison 
to other instruments, In other words, all efforts and actions must 
be so timed that they end at the moment of tone production, These 
actions and muscular movements are immediately taken up by 
reverse actions and_ yieldings. This cessation of energy is the 
ceasing of all muscular energy that was used for the tone produc 
tion, and the bringing into play of the other components of our 


playing apparatus, ‘Tremendous concentration and mental concep 
tion and sensation is necessary to accomplish this, but once it is 
acquired, the sensation of right-doing will always be in the player's 


mind, and the results will be astonishing, 

Hence we had the array of articles on the subject of ‘Touch by 
Weight and Relaxation.’”’ They were well meant, but rather mis 
leading to casual readers who had no instructor to lead them along 


39 


these lines that are so important to artistic work, The proper con 
dition of the muscles during the act of tone production is the chief 
point to watch and when these are gained all variety of 
and speed are possible, 

The seeming neglect to instruct first as ta the 


color 


mechanical means 


of the piano in producing tone, and then the necessary exercises 
of the pupil to follow up that tone production The most natural 
way, but quite contrary to custom, is to teach first tone production 


with the weight of the entire arm from the shoulder and then to 
minimize that action to the exact sensation of producing finger 
technic. Instead fingers are first trained to hit and strike their 


keys and no endeavor is made for quality, but a noisy pitch that 
brings us face to face with the percussion instrument rhe greatest 
achievement for a pianist is to have his audience forget the per 
cussive qualities of the instrument, and to make it sing and scintillate 
(Signed) Earte D, Laros 


Powell to Play Twice with Detroit Orchestra 


John Powell will be the soloist at the concerts of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, eee con 
ductor, to be given December 20 and 30. Mr. Powell will 
play the prelude and fugue by Daniel * alt Mason, which 
he played at the opening concerts of the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra this fall, and also his own “Negro 
Rhapsody.” 
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COPENHAGEN SHOWS GREAT LIKING 
FOR SCHOENBERG AT FIRST SIGHT 


Applaud “Verklirte Nacht,” 





But More Reserved on “Pierrot”—Musical Overproduction—Opera Demand Not Met—Birgit 


Engell as Opera Star 


hagen, November 24, 1921,—The new Danish Phil- 
Society, which, as duly reported in the Musicat 

ek, was founded last season, has successfully resumed 
under its conductor, the young Danish com 

Paul Klenau, The chief object of the society being 
rformance of unknown or rarely heard works, its 
concerts introduced examples of the ultra-modern 
France and Italy. The first program included 
Ravel and Respighi, with Joan Manén as soloist 

nd concert was something of a sensation, because 





The Royal Theater and Opera of Copenhagen. 


ook the form of an Arnold Schonberg evening and 

prised tl extet “Verklarte Nacht” and the much 
d “Pierrot Lumaire.” 

Phe unexpected hé ippene d: this compose! of all moderns 

st revolutionary—was received with downright 

iasm in Copenhagen However, this only applies 

extet; the “Pierrot” poems, with their hyper 

form, were listened to more reservedly, though 

( ghly gifted and celebrated Viennese singer, Mari 

Gutheil-Schoder, solved the unspeakably difficult problem 

ging tations in an ingenious manner, being sec 

ed by our most prominent chamber-music ensemble 

it the average Ludience, here as clsewhe re, must needs 

ent to its astonishment by laughter and shaking of 

id when it meets the absolutely new and unknown 


MUSICAL OVERPRODUCTION 
he number of recitals in Copenhagen has increased 
years of the Great War to an almost alarming 
In addition to the large host of our own 
among whom there are a great number of promi- 
nt artis has come an ever-increasing crowd of foreign 
t givers, who, at the time when the war made inter 
ational intercourse difficult or impossible, suddenly dis- 
vered that Copenhagen was not a remote borough, in 
hich the polar bears were trotting about the streets, but 
fine, large, modern city with pronounced musical interest, 
“ nd where there was much money to be made. This last 
umstance—alas—has considerably altered during the 
st few seasons. Money is not at hand in such abundance 
during the war, and the number of concerts has reached 
uch a height that the supply far exceeds the demand. So 
has come to pass this year that even very renowned 
rtists have made music in half empty halls, and only 
nsations like Battistini and the Czecho-Slovak Chorus 
have been able to get their houses sold out. 

Among the celebrities thus far this season who have 
isited Copenhagen there are, besides Battistini, Leonard 
Borwick and Artur Schnabel, pianists; Therese Schnabel 
ind Mme. Charles Cahier, contraltos; Judith Bdkor, 

ellist, and the Budapest Quartet 


Orera Demanps Not MET 

\s for the opera, 1 am sorry to say that its external 
conditions are not yet as favorable as Danish lovers of 
music would like them to be. And the principal fault is 
this: it does not possess its own house, but must be content 
with using half the week our “Royal Theater,” which is 
devoted to the drama the rest of the time. For years 
endeavors have been made to procure for the Opera a 
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house of its own, but hitherto all exertions have been in 
vain. Numerous projects have been formed, but none of 
them has ever had the chance of being carried out, and 
at this moment we are not a hair’s breadth nearer to the 
realization of our opera dreams than we were twenty 
years ago. 

This circumstance is so much the more to be regretted 
as the full houses at every performance show that the 
need of an opera house with seven weekly performances 
is really urgent. And the ensemble of singers, as well as 
the orchestra, are of a quality that highly justifies the 
wish for a greater field of activity. Artists such as Tenna 
Frederiksen, Ingeborg Steffensen, Ida Moller, Nissen, 
Hoéeberg, Hansen, Kyhné, Bjérn and Wiedemann might 
shine on any international stage. And in the conductor of 
the orchestra, Georg Héeberg, the opera possesses an 
energetic and reliable leader. 

Bircit ENGELL, Operatic Star, 

During the last two seasons the ensemble has had a 
most valuable augmentation through the guest engage- 
ment of that excellent singer, 

Birgit Engell. This Danish-born 

artist has made her mark on 
the first European stages and i 
for several years was a much 
appreciated member of the Berlin 
Opera. Also as a concert singer, 
Birgit Engell is in the front rank, 
as her great success at concerts in 
New York and other American 
cities proved. Birgit Engell sings 
in the Copenhagen repertory such 
parts as Margaret in “Faust,” Mig- 
non and Anna in the “White 
Lady,” and she has also alternated 
with Tenna Frederiksen in the 
title part of the new Danish opera 
by. Hakon Borresen, “Kaddara,” 
which by its extraordinary milieu 
has aroused much attention. See- 
ing our prima donna on the stage 
in leather breeches is not a thing 
that happens every day. 

The most recent achievement of 
the Copenhagen Opera was the re- 
vival of “Wilhelm Tell,” which on 
the whole was capitally performed, 
with Hoéberg, Ida Moller and 
Hansen in the chief parts. The 
next novelty will presumably be Moussorgsky’s “Boris Gou- 
dounoft” and the work of the great Russian is being looked 
forward to with much interest. Fritz Crome. 


The Southland Singers Musicale 


The Southland Singers, Emma A, Dambmann, founder 
and president, held an enjoyable musicale and dance at the 
Hotel Plaza, Saturday afternoon, December 10. At the 
beginning of the program Mme. Dambmann. graciously 
greeted the members and guests, and spoke of the fine 
talent in the club and of the gratifying increase in member- 
ship. 

The Southland Singers’ Chorus, efficiently conducted by 
Leroy Tebs, opened and concluded the program, singing 
Handel’s Largo, “Teach Us, Oh Lord,” and Vanderpool’s 
“Ma Little Sun Flower, Good Night.” The chorus has a 
very fine tonal balance, distinct enunciation and is responsive 
to all indications of shadings. 

The principal soloist was Gladys St. John, a young colora- 
tura who. is rapidly making a name for herself in the 
musical world. Besides possessing a voice of range and 
volume, flexibility and sweetness, she has the important asset 
of a fine stage presence and personality—a marked poise. 
She gave the Strauss “Voce di Primavera” and the “Caro 
Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” both revealing a splendid 
technic. In response to the enthusiastic applause she sang 
a dainty pastorelle and John Prindle Scott’s “The Winds 
in the South,” giving an individual and beautiful interpreta- 
tion. 

Jacqueline de Moor played two piano solos effectively, 
with a sy mpathetic touch and good expression. Moszkow- 
ski’s “Zephyrs” was delicately performed. Mina Spaulding, 
dramatic reader, gave several selections which so pleased 
the audience that encores were necessary. Her talent, com- 
bined with a live interest in her work; makes it a real 
pleasure to hear her. The Southland Singers’ double 
quartet sang delightfully the Schubert “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark!” and a negro dialect song. The quartet was composed 


1921 
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of L. A. Chamberlain atid Jean Schopp, first sopranos; 

Arline Thomas and Esther Adie, second sopranos; Bessie 

Powell and Mabel Ecklund, first altos; Dorothea Baltz and 

A. Elizabeth Yeaton, second altos. Lucille Blabe and 

focenciee de Moor were accompanists for the club, and 
dna Horton was Miss St. John’s accompanist. 

“a Julian Edwards presided at the meeting and spoke 
encouragingly to the club. A composition by her late 
husband, “I Live for Thee,” will be sung by the quartet at 
a later concert. 

As a surprise, little Aida, the youngest member of the 
organization, gave several readings. Dancing followed 
the program from four to six. There was a large audience 
in attendance. 


Mount Holyoke College Choir to Give 
Christmas Carol Concert 


A Christmas carol concert by the Mount Holyoke College 
choir, under the direction of William Churchill Hammond 
and Julia Bangs Dickinson, will be given Tuesday evening, 
December 20, in Aeolian Hall. The program consists of 
examples of the Christmas carol from earliest times down 
to the present, oeoees the concept of almost all na- 
tions, rofessor ammond, who for more than a quarter 
of a century has directed the Mount Holyoke Choir, has 
been collecting Christmas carols for the past thirty- five 
years, and he tow possesses what is probably the largest 





Copenhagen’s Principal Concert Hall, The Koncert-Palast. 


collection extant. The selections haye all been made from 
this collection and represent some of the most beautiful 
music the world has produced. 


T. S. Lovette Announces Music Contest 


T. S. Lovette, dean of music at Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex., in a recent address before the public school music sec- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association, told of the music 
contest which will be held at Belton on April 29. Mr. 
Lovette said in part: 


In my opinion, interscholastic meets or contests of any kind bring 
about a degree of perfection not possible, generally speaking, in any 
other way. The intensive training, the constant repetition, the work- 
ing out of details, the seeking after finer effects, memorizing, pub- 
lic appearances, all tend toward a finer development of the mind, a 
greater accuracy of perception, a better control, and a finer appre- 
ciation of the smaller differences, which, after all, constitute intelli 
gence, These things need to be fostered in music, as well as in 
other subjects, and where better than in the minds of our public 
school students? 

In the matter of test pieces we have selected them consistently 
with the caliber of the competitor expected, We have discussed the 
matter of an orchestral composition, but found the question of en- 
tertaining the boys a problem not easily solved. We are looking 
forward to a gala day, and hope to have many schools represented, 
and certainly hope that they will all win, 


Casella in Double Role 
Alfredo Casella will appear as soloist and as conductor 
of one of his own works at the subscription concerts to be 
given by the Cincinnati Orchestra on December 16 and 17. 





Marguerite Lemon Married 


Marguerite Lemon, formerly well known as an opera 
singer, was married November 21 in Paris to William H. 
Pauling-Emrich, American international lawyer, who resides 
in the French capital. Mr. and Mrs. Emrich came to Amer- 
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“UNA COSA RARA,” OLD SPANISH OPERA, 
* REVIVED WITH SUCCESS IN HALLE 





Leopold Sachse Wins New Laurels Through His 


Halle, Germany, November 19, 1921.—The most fragrant 
flowers often grow in the quietest nooks. The musical 
botanist, too, must search in the byways of art, if he is 
on the lookout for things worth while. This is especially 
true of Germany, where an intensive musical culture, on the 
one hand, and bureaucratic handicaps on the other often 
conspire to confine genial idealists to some little corner of 
the great garden. Snch an idealist is Leopold Sachse, 
theatrical executive of the first order, who makes his par- 
ticular little- corner—the Municipal Theater of Halle— 
flourish mightily with rare operatic specimens plucked from 
among the ruins of the past. 

Sachse is the valiant manager who recently undertook to 
run his Opera without a chorus, when the members of that 


body became recalcitrant. He is the courageous stage 
director, who, in conjunction with his scene painter, 
Thiersch, dared to scrap Bayreuth traditions and 
stage, the “Meistersinger” in simplified modern garb. 
He is the erudite musician who salved Pergolesi’s 
“Serva Padrona,” Cimarosa’s ‘Matrimonio  segreto,” 
and Dittersdorf’s “Apothecary,” and reincorporated them 


All of these deeds 
successful, and in consequence 


into a rapidly stagnating repertory. 
have been eminently 





LEOPOLD SACHSE, 


general manager of the Halle Theater, whose specialty is 
digging up old operas and making them live. 


Halle has become a sort of pilgrimage place, especially for 
said musical botanists, who delight in the rare fragrance 
of scores yellowed with age. 

The latest of these resurrections (of which there is to 
be a whole cycle eventually) is “Una cosa rara,” by one 
Martin y Soler, Spaniard, born in 1754, which Manager 
Sachse produced a few days ago—for the first time in over 
a .century. Before going into detail, let me hasten to 
answer the obvious question, “Was it worth while?” in the 
affirmative. Not only the musical wise men, but also the 
ordinary provincial public was as thoroughly delighted with 
the work as it would be with a brand-new modern comedy 
accompanied by an abundance of catchy tunes. This will not 
be difficult to kelieve if I identify the author of this in many 
ways delightful piece. 

Mozart “IntTropucED” Him, 

In the last act of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” when the 
Don orders music for his supper, the musicians play selec- 
tions from the most successful operas of the day. The 
first of these is a finale from Martin’s “Cosa rara” and, 
using Leporello as his mouthpiece, Mozart applauds it with 
a lusty “bravo!” This was not empty, conventional praise, 
for Martin was Mozart's rival in Vienna, and the quota- 
tion from his opera the hit of the day. Indeed, the “Cosa 
rara” ran a long, long time, while Mozart’s “Figaro,” pro- 
duced six months before, was cast aside after a few per- 
formances as unsuccessful. 

Now, if one were to hear the two works in succession, 
it would be difficult to tell them apart—in the matter of 
style. There is not a characteristic phrase or turn in one 
that has not its parallel in the other. Martin was the older 
of the two and not a mere imitator, so that one must con- 
clude that the influence was at least mutual. Much of what 
we call Mozartean today was in reality coin-current in 
Mozart's time. All of which does not diminish the glory 
of that master, but renders the definition of genius and 
“inspiration” even more elusive. Martin’s melodies are as 
graceful as Mozart's, his musical workmanship most deft, 
even his orchestration excellent. If one were told of this 
aria or that ensemble that Mozart had written it, one would 
believe it without hesitation. Yet the one has the breath of 
eternal life and the other not. 


Not at all? Even that is too radical. If it were so, 


Courageous Undertakings 


this revival would have value only as a museum exhibit. 
But the first finale, for instance, or the aria of Lilla (the 
principal character) in the second act, as well as other 
details, are of such beauty that complete oblivion would 
pe a pity. How, indeed, could a composer deserve it whom 
the world once preferred to Mozart, and in whose other 
opera Mozart himself thought it worth while to interpolate 
two arias? It is one of those cases where the hand of time 
is all too ruthless and summary. 

The author of the libretto of this “Rare Thing” was no 
other than Lorenzo Da Ponte, the author of Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni.” It is a simple story of a shepherdess and her 
shepherd, to whom she remains true despite the blandish- 
ments of the high and mighty bailiff, of the Queen’s master 
of the hunt, and even the prince heir-apparent himself. 
Notwithstanding the temporary faithlessness of her brother, 
who abets the bailiff, but is finally set right by his own 


sweetheart, Lilla’s best friend 

This “second couple” are Masetto and Zerlina all over 
again: the same comedy duets—-presto, prestissimo—the 
same lovers’ quarrel and kiss-and-make-up scenes. The 


poured forth in high 
And the conclusion: noblesse oblige; the 
Queen (Isabella of Spain) spends 
Can anyone doubt that this Spanish 
Without 
“Don 


leitmotif, too, is the same—jealousy, 
pathetic arias. 
Prince renounces, the 
blessings and grace. 

milieu is responsible for Da Ponte’s next choice? 


“Cosa rara” there would, most likely, have been no 
Giovanni.” 

This alone would justify this charming experiment. But 
it needed no justification, With exquisite taste, Herr Sachse 


and his chief conductor, Oskar Braun, realized the char- 
acteristic scenic and musical qualities of the work. Instead 
of “modernizing” they sought to recreate the old eighteenth- 
century atmosphere.» We saw—not a large modern pro- 
scenium, but a prettily framed smaller stage upon the stage, 
with decorations reminiscent of Watteau and Boucher, An 
old-fashioned prompter’s box and separated footlights, 
model seventeen-eighty, “adorned” it, and the front wings 
were looped-up curtains between which the “neutral” tran- 
sition scenes were acted, Steps leading down to the ordi- 
nary stage-level formed the connection between the actors 
and the public, which at the end was addressed, in the 
fashion of the Shakespearean chorus, with a gallant epi- 
logue. 

The dialogue (which replaced the secco recitative, prob- 
ably waprovined in Martin's time) was jolly and graceful 





An Opportunity for Vocal Students 


[The Musical Courier is in receipt of the ap- 
pended letter, the writer of which desires to re- 
main anonymous for obvious reasons, although 
the Musical Courier is assured that he is finan- 
cially responsible. Applications should be made 
in writing to N. R. S., Care of the MUSICAL 
COURIER, and they will be forwarded to the 
proper person.—Editor’s Note.] 

To the 

In my endeavor to aid talented music students | 
have heretofore met with disappointment, and | hav« 
come to the conclusion that no man appreciates that 
which he does not work for or can get for nothing 
Furthermore, it is my conviction that instead of con 
centrating my energies toward the welfare of one or 
two artists, | could aid a greater number if the fol 
lowing plan were carried out: 

(1) | desire to make an offer to ten vocal students 
who shoW exceptional talent and voices, and who are 
under thirty years of age, 

(2) They must bind themselves to at least three 
years’ study of vocal culture, taking two lessons a 
week. 

(3) The student must pay $3 a lesson, the balance 
to be paid by me to the teacher | select to carry out 
this undertaking 

I strictly stipulate that my name be not mentioned 
should you care to announce my offer, as 1 do not de 
sire to be bothered with any personal correspondence. 
1 shall leave the final arrangements in the hands of 
my lawyer and applicants may make their arrange 
ments through him. 


Musical Courter 











about ten 
business 


house, died last week in London, where he went 
years ago to establish a branch of the Schirmer 
Mr. Rogers later bought the London establishment and op 
erated it under his own name. He was particularly inter 
ested in the works of the younger British school and pub 
lished the compositions of many of its adherents. A trained 
musician himself, though not a professional, he thoroughly 
enjoyed playing in quaftets and was the 
number of songs Mr Rogers, who was filty-seven years 
old, leaves a widow and two daughters, one of whom r« 
cently made her debut as in London 


composer ot a 


a concert, singer 


Weingartner Engaged to Marry 
Word comes from Berlin that Felix Weingartner, 
tinguished conductor, is engaged to be married to 


the dis 
Betty 





and the orchestra, under Braun's direction, quite equal to 
its task. A good, young soprano (Hilde Voss), a lively, 
graceful soubrette (Anna Enghardt), and a handsome hero 
with a fine voice (Willi Sonnen), as well as their colleagues 
entered splendidly into the spirit of the piece. Moreover, 
they all sang in tune. We recommend “Una cosa rara” 
with a few judicious cuts—to the “American Singers” and 
similar praiseworthy institutions, and we are most grateful 
to the director of the Halle Theater for a delightful evening 
CEsAarR SAERCHINGER., 


Sparkes to Make Another Canadian Tour 


Lenora Sparkes will make her second tour of eastern Can 
ada for this season, having just been engaged for recitals in 
Montreal and Toronto on January 7 and 10. The Toronto 
appearance will be her second there this season and her 
fourth since January, 1919. Following Toronto she will 
sing also in Cleveland and Pittsburgh on January 12 and 
14. The Pittsburgh appearance will be another return 
engagement as she opened the Bortz Popular Course in 
Carnegie Hall in October. 


Winthrop L. Rogers Dies 


Winthrop L. Rogers, formerly of New York and for 
many years an official of the G. Schirmer music publishing 


in the German translation, made by Director Sachse him- 
THE MUNICIPAL THEATER IN HALLE, 
a place of pilgrimage for 

self. The musical ensemble was for the most part excellent, 


musical botanists.” 


America. 
Lucille 


Kalisch, a well known actress who has played in 
Weingartner’s second wife was a New York girl, 
Wasself, known in opera as Lucille Marcel 


Mme. Calve Arrives 


Emma Calvé arrived in New York on the S. 5S. Paris 
Monday of this week, for a tour of concerts under the man 
agement of Loudon Charlton, It is possible that she may 
appear in her famous role of Carmen before leaving 


Yonkers Encores Kerns 

Kerns sang recently in Yonkers, N. Y., a 
cording to the Herald, the audience was more than ple ased 
with her work, and, on her part, Miss Kerns “responded to 
the plaudits of the audience in a splendid manner.” 


Mme. SCHOEN-RENE 


will accept only a Iimited number of talented pupils for her 
NEW YORK MASTER CLASS 
From Oct ober—May, 1922 Berlin, June—October, 1922 
Apply in writing to Secretary, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Harding, 208 West S4th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 2500 Circle 


When Grace 
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the audience. 


CONTRALTO 


JEANNE LAVAL, CONTRALTO, STIRS AUDIENCE 
“Jeanne Laval sang at the Town Hall yesterday. 
She is unusual among contraitos in having a voice which peals iike a 
bell at the top of its range, and descends without throaty murmurs into mellow chest tones. 
And she enunciates remarkably. 
in doing the work she liked.”—New York World, 


Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


Her personality took possession of 


Throughout she seemed to be an artist joyousiy engaged 
November 18, 1921, 


Inc., 8 East Mth Street, N. Y. City 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 




















(Enoch & Sons, New York, London, Paris, Toronto) 
*“BEAUX AND BELLES” (Songs) 

By May H, Brahe 

volume of 


two dozen pages, the 


I r songs are bound in the 
yr being by Helen Taylor, named: “In Vanity Fair,” “Some- 
ody's Ball Dress,” “Blue Ribbons’ and “The Country Dance.” 
These are songs of hearty character, with free-flowing, natural 


ribbons and laces, rose-leayes a- 
ng, lovers a-sighing, with the characteristic refrain “Sing hey, 

’ in jolly spirit, “Somebody's Ball Dress” describes a faded 
of long ago, with a rosebud pinned to its breast; it has tender 
pensiveness, with periods of climax. A strain from 
runs through a large por- 


elody “Vanity Fair” tells of 


daintiness, 


Weber's “Invitation to the Dance” 
{ the piano accompaniment “Blue Ribbons” is a song in 
rate tempo, telling of him who left her long ago; easy and 
ve The Country Dance” is in 6-8 rhythmical movement, 
ting a country barn-dance, with “Money Musk,” “Arkansaw 
rr et et Fine swing goes through it all, merrily to the 


kor high, medium and low voice 


“CINQUIEME GAVOTTE” (for Piano) 
By C. Chaminade 
most prominent of French women com- 
has genuine old-time character, skilfully and effectively done, 
hord and passage fitting the hand, Loud and soft passages 
ntrast, with some unexpected phrases and secondary themes, all 


Handelian vein Title-page illustrated with a scene in the deep 
classic attired in eighteenth century style, 


his fifth gavotte, by the 


with dancers, 


tr ipping merri 
(J. Fischer & Brother, New York, Birmingham, Eng.) 
“ANCIENNES MELODIES BASQUES” (Songs) 
By Murray-Davey 


are included in this collection of 


uncient Basque folk songs 
enty-five pages, bound in paper, with brown cover, bearing the 
iprint of a serenader with his lute. The songs are “Come Back, 
sweet Spring,” “The King of Winds,” “Andrea,” “The Sweet 
nce ‘The Passing of the Chief” and “The Naughty Little 


in two editions, for high 


Kh with both French and English text, 
i medium range. The songs have many curious turns and twists 
{ melody, with characteristics of the French folk creeping into the 
usit What this is, must be noted in the music, It has close 
inalogy to the Breton French, and to the South of England folk 


melodies For high and low voice, bound in paper, full of inter- 
esting, short songs, 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“THE BROWN-EYE TAVERN” (Song) 
By Howard D. McKinney 


and one 


\ Whimsey” is what composer McKinney calls this, 
uspicions he wrote the verse, which begins: 
I'll keep a little tavern 
Helow the high hill’s crest, 
Wherein all brown-eyed people 
May sit them down, and rest. 
All the good I know was taught me out of two brown eyes, 


A many years ago.” 
This is a “talking song’ similar to others by McKinney, and popu- 
larized largely by “Bobby” Besler. It begins with syncopated piano 


then joins the voice in the melody, with considerable 
variety of key, all very spontaneous, some of it dreamy, soft, rem- 
and dies away tenderly, The brown-eyed people have too 
few songs; here is a bully one! Range from F to F, an octave. A 
cute littl brown sketch of a Shakesperian inn decorates the title- 
pag’, and will help sell the song. 


introduction, 


in.scent, 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 
“THE MUSIC STUDENTS’ PIANO COURSE” 
Edited by Hamilton, Marshall, Goetschius, Earhart and 
Fisher 


for the fifth year of the course, and opens with 


This is Book I, 
as to proper 


exercises for passing the thumb, both hands, advice 





MUSICAL COURIER 


porte, using metronome, Then come a series of standard piano 
works, beginning with Clementi’s study in D, taken from jis 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,”’ somewhat abbreviated. Schumann's novel- 
ette in B minor follows, with full directions as to the proper study 
and performance of it. Ear training is advised, with attention to 
the proper expression of the music, Nearly a hundred years old, 
this novelette sounds amazingly fresh and inspired, The chromatic 
scale comes next. Le Couppey’s study in C major follows, the lit- 
tle piece being a charming song without words, arpeggios for both 
aE melody on top, played with the fifth finger. A study in B 
flat minor by Dorn is mainly for the left hand, with melody in the 
right hand, Rachmaninoff’s serenade in B flat minor comes next, 
modern in style, with originality such as he always displays. Melo- 
dic beauty, brilliance, color contrasts, novel harmonic scheme, all 
are contained in this short piece. The prelude in D major, from 
the “Well Tempered Clavier” follows, the brightness of spirit of 
the piece creating interest in any audience anywhere. plan for 
memorizing it is given, based on experience, Chopin’s study in G 
major is from the preludes, with running bass-figure, and it is fol- 
lowed by the well known fugue in D by Bach, in four voices, the 
theme starting in the left hand, A prelude in C, triplets, by Chopin, 
comes next, followed by the “Vecchio menuet,” by Sgambati, that 
well known ancient minuet, graceful and effective. Carl 4 
Bach's familiar “Solfeggietto in C minor” follows, this “vocal ex: 
ercise’’ (betokened by the name) being a brilliant little piece of rapid 
passages for piano for both hands. Paradies’ toccata in A is two- 
hundred years old, but retaing its youth and interest for all pianists, 
Of course it is. Bachish in form and contents, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Barcarolle” in G minor is from the set of a dozen pieces, this par- 
ticular piece representing the month of June in the set. Smoothly 
flowing, but with dramatic spots, it is a famous piece. Wollenhaupt’s 
study in F sharp minor is a Chopinesque study for the right hand, 
composed doubtless during his residence in New York, where he 
resided beginning with 1845, being one of the leading piano teachers 
of that bygone time, Schuett's "Ponens a ja Nuit,” op. 107, No, 3, 
is next but one, closing the volume of sixty-five pages, this “Night 
Thought” being. a graceful work, of distinguished harmony. Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Snowbirds,” a fleeting, cheery, lightly-played three- 
page piece, closes the collection. 


“A SPANISH FIESTA” (for Piano) 
By Cedric W. Lamont 


The Canadian-born pianist and composer, who developed in the 
New England Conservatory of Music and the Faelten Piano School, 
author of reference works on music, living in Chicago, writes satis- 
fying music, full of local color, this being clearly Spanish in every 
piece, here are six pieces, namely, “Sunrise,” “In the Cathedral, ¥ 

‘At the Bullfight,” “La Siesta,” “On the Plaza” and “Serenada 
Appassionata,”” They are all in strictly accurate form, such as the 
bolero, Spanish waltz, etc., and three of them are tone-poems of 
beauty, charming in their descriptive quality; they are “Sunrise,” 
“In the Cathedral” (with a scene in church, choir singing, priest 


chanting ete.) and “La Siesta,” consisting 6f appropriately languid 
music. “On the Plaza” is a sentimental waltz, with reminiscent 
passage from “Poet and Peasant” overture (the waltz movement in 
B flat), This represents the band in the distance. The title-page 


shows this plaza, a great square, with the cathedral, fountain, con- 
vent, dancing couples, all in colors, and it is dedicated “To my 
friend, Walter Spry.’ 


(Camp & Company, New York) 


“THE PASSING STORM” (Song) 
By Guy William Camp 


Hammond Camp wrote the words of this lyric, her hus- 
band being the composer, She states that in the song her own life 
is seen, that following a ee and stress safe haven and rest have 
come, Captain Camp, U, S. A., of the late war, writes very singa- 
ble music, with melody of expressive movement, the musical phrases 
fitting the text intimately. ‘he word-poem has a song-poem, as it 
were, and the descriptive music follows the text. There is a violin 
obligato, which greatly enhances the effect, as may be test fied by 
the present writer, who heard the song sung at a_ Professional 
Woman's League affair at the, Hotel Astor within the fortnight. It 
is also fitted for use in church. Dedicated to Sol Phillips, tenor. 
For high and low voice. 


Blanche 


Reuben Davies’ New York Recital December 26 

Reuben Davies, a pianist not unknown to New York 
audiences, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening, December 26. An interesting program is promised. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











J. Fischer & Brother, New York 
“MY NATIVE LAND,” a choral song for unaccompanied men’s 
voices. rent by Cecil Forsyth, to words by Walter Scott, 
“A NUTSHELL NOVEL,” for unaccompanied chorus of = 
voices. NThe music is also by Cecil Forsyth to words by J. Ashby- 


Sterry. 

“THE LAWYER'S INVOCATION TO SPRING.” Words by 
Henry Howard Brownell to music by Cecil Forsyth. A _part-song 
for male voice chorus, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York 


“GOLDEN TRESSES,” a waltz number for the piano. About 
be grade. Belongs to a series of four easy pieces, by Bert R. 
nthon 


y. 

“GOLDEN DREAMS,” another waltz number of a series (four) 
of third grade pieces by Bert R. Anthony. 

“THE BELL-MAN,” a part song for men’s voices with words 
and music by Cecil Forsyth. A descriptive number for Shakespeare 
memorial day, 

Boosey & Co., London and New York 

“LITTLE LOST LOVE,” song with words by Louis Platt Hauck, 
and music by William Stickles. B and E flat and in C. 

: “YOUR VOICE,” song with music by Conal Quirke, to words by 
Warwick F, Williams. In three keys—A and B flat, also in C. 

Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London 

“YOUTH,” a song by Arnold Bax, to words by Clifford Bax. 

“GREEN GROW THE RASHES O!” a character sketch with 
music by Arnold Bax to a poem of Robert Burns. 

W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


“NIGHT OF JUNE,” an intermezzo for the piano by George F. 
Tomlinson. 
“IN THE SHADOW OF ST, PAUL’S,” for piano, by Geoffrey 


Kaye. 
bes MR ADES ALL,” from a series of military marches, for the 


<— ees Iph Harcourt. 
URES IN THE FIRE,” six easy miniatures for the piano, 


by Bosis Levenson, 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London 


‘at wo NURSERY RHYMES,” by Arthur Bliss. (1) “The Rag- 
wort,” for soprano, clarinet and piano. (2) “The Dandelion,” for 


soprano and clarinet 
“CANCION DEL AMOR DOLIDO” (Chanson 
D’Amour), song, by Manuel De Falla, to words by G. 


Sierra, 


du Chagrin 
Martinez 


The Willis Company, Cincinnati 
“WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS YOUNG,” folk tunes, ar- 
ranged for piano solos and duets, by Angela Diller and Elizabeth 
Quaile, Material for the beginner. 


Carl Fischer, New York 


song He Cost Beecher, to words of Paul Scott Mowrer. 
In three k 


keys— d G flat major, 
“WHEN THE’ SONG IS DONE,” words by Arthur Upson to 
pat me by Carl Beecher, 


Song in two keys—B flat minor and G 

mino 
“HOW DO I LOVE THEE?” another song by Carl Beecher in 
two keys, G and F major. Words by Browning. 


G. Schirmer, New York 


“THREE MELODIOUS STUDIES” for the piano, by Rudolf 

Frim| ~*Morning Study,” “Right-Hand pee and “Spring Study.” 
“ARIOSO IN A” (Bach), “MINUET IN G” (Beethoven) and 

“SERENADE” (Braga) all for the organ. Transcribed by Ed- 
“a Shi ppen Barnes. These three selections belong to a series 
“Ten Easy and Useful Sraspenareee for the Organ.” 
forts LIPS” (Two a. 2 ballad for voice and piano, by Frank 
Thornton. yore, by Hal Howick. In two keys, 

“CHANSON,” from a_ recital series of organ transcriptions, This 
ee is by Rudolf Frim! and transcribed by Edward Shippen 
Jarnes 

“TOLD AT Pod peameial a descriptive piece for the piano by 
Sydney King Russel 
eC WHANSONNEITE, ‘ag 


“AYLA,” 


for violin and piano, also arranged for 


violoncello’ and piano by Maurice Baron, 
“GAVOTTE” for the piano, by N. 


Louise Wright. 
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-Inner Ear, Eye and Touch Feeling 





NEW YORK 
Cc, KATE BEACOM 
Piane and Class Work 


621 BE. 2%h &., Brooklyn 


Accompanist and Piano Instruction 


274 West 7st St., N. ¥. Phone: 10028 Col. 


NELL E. HANKS 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 


234 West 74th St., N. Y. 





Phone: Kenmore 1297 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 


Counciller for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. 


ALICE M. SPAULDING 
Piano, Ceaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoforte 
Individual and Class—All Ages 


MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E. HAMMON 
State Normal Teacher 


Technic 
Private Lessons and Graded Class Work 
Seven Assistants 


Seamer HA Gat. Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 





DOROTHY LOU IRVING 


Phone: Schuyler 943 








Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 
33) West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





609 West 115th St., N. ¥. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 


Piane and Class Lessons 94 Prospect Park W., 


Phone: Morn. 5530 


MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 


Phone: South 3688 J. 





NORTH CAROLINA | 
IRENE WEAVER 

Piano and Clase Work 

Normal Teacher Franklin} 

Brooklyn | 

TEXAS 





NELLIE HALL 





NEW JERSEY 





EMMA BECK 
Piane and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons, Interviews 
124 W. 12th St., N. ¥. Phome: 3715 Chelsea 


WINIFRED KENNER 








RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piane Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studie 

836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 


ETHEL Y, THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 


Friburg Apt., Ne. 2, 
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AUSTRALIA 
CLAUDE KINGSTON 





Phone 7770 Cathedral 











287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 
IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher GEORGIA 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York MARTHA E. SMITH 


Class and Piano Lessons—Normal Teacher 


Organist, Collins Street Baptist Church 
70 Park St., Melbourn 

















¥8 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 
Phone: Newtown 4158 


140 Barclay St., Flushing, L.I. Phone: 1887 M. 


Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 





—__—_—— ss Demonstrations CARA FARMER 
MRS, M. L. FISH GLADYS MURGATROID Doutd Piece, Atlente Piano’ and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Piano Instruction and Class Work Piane and Class Work Certified Normal Teacher 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn ILLINOIS Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
ienisialitataa Phone: Prospect 5542 FELICIA TURNER 750 Bathurst, Toronto 
pipe (One of be in meal CHINA 
Piane and Class Work he, 
Oh ee 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage EMIL DANENBERG 

















MISSISSIPPI The Albany, Hong Kong 
HELEN PARKER FORD MARIE A. PLATE OLIVE BEAMON 
Organist and Coach—Piane Instruction 425 West 2let Street, New York City Piano Instruction INDIA 
196 So. Broadway, White Plains Telephone Watkins 7265 Normal Teacher MRS. MARK ELDREDGE 
Phone: 1231 222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥. 221 E. Madison Yasoo City 
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NAHAN FRANKO A 


It is a rare pleasure to visit the home of Nahan Franko. 
He is a man who has had a career that has been an amazing 
succession of successes. As violinist he has been acclaimed 
time and again as one of the world’s great artists, and as a 
conductor he has had the unparalleled experience of having 
been received with such ovations as are generally only ac- 
corded to the prima donna. An instance of this is well 
illustrated by the headlines of a review of one of his To- 

“ronto concerts—“Seven thousand people heard Gadski at 
Arena. Famous singer was given an ovation and Nahan 
Franko Orchestra received still greater applause.” This 
tells the whole story. 

But if you really want to get an idea what sort of a man 
Franko is, and of the magnificent consistency of his career, 
you should visit him at his home, as this writer had recently 
the privilege of doing, and examine the really wonderful 
collection of aulcamiahed photographs dedicated to him in 
grateful regard and admiration by all of those great musical 
artists whose names have been household treasures in recent 
years both at home and abroad; his no less remarkable col- 
lection of letters from the great masters of music, many of 





Mishkin Photo 


NAHAN FRANKO, 
eminent conductor and violinist. 


them addressed to him in recognition of his artistic emi- 
nence; his books full of programs and press notices, records 
of a concert career which began when he was only seven 
years of age and has continued uninterruptedly ever since. 
” Among the names signed to these letters and photographs 
and associaed with Nahan Franko are those of Patti, Sem- 
brich, Melba, Tetrazzini, Nielsen, the De Reszkes, Caruso, 
Arditi, Von Bulow, Siegfried Wagner, Puccini and Hum- 
perdinck, to select but a few at random. There is also a 
memorial banner presented him upon the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as concertmaster and conductor; a 
program printed on satin of a gala performance for the 
King and Queen at Covent Garden, conducted by Nahan 
Franko; a photograph of Franko with the Prince of Wales, 
taken in 1919 at the Piping Rock Club and autographed by 
the Prince in appreciation of Franko’s musical offering ; and 
there is a letter from Saint-Saéns couched in most flattering 
terms, thanking Franko for his conducting at the farewell 
appearance of Saint-Saéns in this city: _ 

James Gibbons Huneker had the following to say of Mr. 
Franko in a review of a concert at Carnegie Hall in which 
he appeared both as conductor and soloist: “This concert 
was one of the best we have enjoyed this year. Mr. Franko 
had only one rehearsal, yet his band of nearly a hundred 
picked men played as no local orchestra has played for 
years in this city. There was a unanimity of attack, clear- 
ness of entrances, clean cut passage work, and a spirit of 
sonority that spoke volumes for the talent and tact of the 
conductor, f Mr. Franko had hailed from Europe 
or Asia and had worn his hair on his shoulders, his con- 
ducting would have been hailed with rapturous applause by 
the critical confraternity, but being an American born and 
only a gifted and ambitious musician who has worked his 
way to the top, his efforts were either politely patronized 
or openly sneered at. We advise Mr. Franko, who 
is contemplating a trip abroad, where he intends playing and 
conducting, to remain on the Continent. He is not needed 
in New York, because he happens to be an American. Ps 
The Hungarian dances were played with great fire and 
freedom. Franko has temperament, and has mastered thor- 
oughly the technics of conducting. His beat is alert, vigor- 
ous and readily understood by his men. He has magnetism, 
and, above all, he knows his music and feels it. . . . Al- 
together, Mr. Franko may be congratulated for having 
given the unique concert of the season, and revealed him- 
self as a first class conductor and violinist.” 

No one will doubt that Huneker knew exactly what he 
was talking about, and praise from such a source is praise 
indeed. ; at 

Franko’s power lies in his ability and willingness to play 
a Beethoven aruabory on the same program with a waltz 
by Johann Strauss. Why not? Both works are immortal. 
After Franko has demonstrated how Bach and Beethoven 
should be interpreted he thinks no less of himself or his audi- 
ence in playing a Viennese waltz. He possesses the same 
skill in conducting in opera as in concert and has been 
highly successful in both, having received salaries as high 
as any man ever engaged in his line of work in the world. 

He has played and conducted all over Europe as well as 
all over America—the Berlin Philharmonic, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and many other equally famous organizations 
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throughout the world. He has had his share of excitement, 
having been shipwrecked once when returning from a tour 
in South America and the West Indies, and burned out in 
the fire which followed the San Francisco earthquake. 

He was conductor of the Toronto Musical Festival of 
1912 and a biographical note on the program then issued 
speaks of his long association with the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York and says: “The orchestra of that in- 
stitution was, in fact, his creation.” The orchestra at the 
Toronto Festival was selected from the Metropolitan Opera 
and Philharmonic Orchestra. The success was phenomenal, 
as is attested by ress commetits too humerous to mention. 
In fact, it would be impossible in a brief article such as this 
to give even an outline of the innumerable successes that 
have been scored by this remarkably versatile artist. He 
stands quite alone in his chosen field and has won for him 
self great eminence, 

F. P. 


Dobkin to Debut Here 


Dmitri Dobkin, tenor, who will give his first recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 23, was born in 
Russia in 1885. He began his studies when he was 
eighteen years old at the Petrograd Imperial Conservatory, 
being under the patronage of the well-known critic, Vladi 
mir Stasoff, who procured a stipend for him from the 
Grand Duke Constantine Constantenovitch, which enabled 
him to go to Italy and study with Augusto Brogi for five 
years. In 1911, the young tenor made his debut in Venice 
at the Theatre Rossini in the “Barber of Seville” as the 
Count Almaviva. He scored a success, and thereafter sang 
in many other cities in various operas, such as “Mignon,” 
“Faust,” “Traviata,” etc. Mr. Dobkin was in Italy more 
than seven years in all, after which he returned to his 
native country, where, in the short time previous to the 
war, he sang in the opera at Petrograd and made long 
concert tours. 

In 1913, when Marshal Joffre visited the Czar, a gala 
performance was given in his honor, and Mr. Dobkin was 
invited to sing. The tenor went to Scandinavia in 1916, 
where he stayed for four years giving concerts in all the 
big cities and singing in the opera as guest artist in 
“Tosca,” “Aida” and “Boheme.” During the summer of 
1920, the tenor remained in England with his family in 
order to have a good rest, after which he came to America 
His debut here was made with the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, and the next day he received favorable criticisms from 
the press. As mentioned in a foregoing paragraph, Mr. 
Dobkin will appear in recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of December 23, when he will present an interesting 
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as Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” 


program made up of numbers by Moniuschko, Gretchani- 
noff, Kudrin, Tschaikowsky, Gliere, Giordano, Glazounoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Napravnik, Verdi, Tosti, Leoncavallo 
and Rossini. The tenor will have as his accompanist Jacques 
Wolfe, the young American composer-pianist, with whom 
he is associated in his studio work. Mr. Dobkin is under 
the management of S. Hurok, 


First New York Recital for Lucy Gates 

Probably the only soprano of parts who has never given 
a recital in New York is Lucy Gates. This interesting 
artist was cast upon our musical shores in the early days 
of the war a refugee from Germany, where she had held a 
prominent place in several of the large opera houses. She 
has appeared on several occasions here with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra and the New York Symphony, and 
also was heard advantageously in the Opera Comiques given 
a few years ago by the Society of American Singers. Lucy 
Gates is announced for her first recital here on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 28. 


Welsh Glee Clubs to Give Eisteddfod 


When the Young People’s Society of the Welsh Presby 
terian Church, Philadelphia, gives its annual Eisteddfod in 
the Academy of Music in that city on January 2, it will 
perpetuate an ancient institution of Wales. More than one 
thousand members of Welsh glee clubs and choruses will 
come from a score of cities in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, and the Middle West in order to take part in 
the program. 
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CHICAGO SOLO CHOIR MAKES DEBUT 
UNDER DELAMARTER’S EFFICIENT LEADERSHIP 


Chaliapin Sick, Concert Canceled, and Crowd Turned Away Disapp 





inted—Lashanska Gives Recital—Beethoven Trio 





Heard—Mina Hager Sings Carpenter Songs—Witmark Numbers Continue to Please—MacBurney Directs 
Oratorio Study Club—Chicago Women's Chorus Gives Program—Stock and Malkin Score at 
Orchestra Concert—Notes of Interest 


Denut or Cuicaco Soto Cuoir. 

Chicago, IL, December 10, 1921.—Since returning from 
Europe quite a few years ago, Eric Delamarter has achieved 
renown in various branches of musical art. For several 
ears he was connected as music critic with the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, where his writings on musical subjects at- 
tracted such attention that later on the Chicago Herald be 
ought his services and then a bid was made for his writings 
by the Chicago Tribune, where his reviews of music wer« 
quoted all over the country and spoken of as models by 
other critics in this community. At that time Mr. Dela 
marter was already very much engaged in writing compo 
itions and playing the organ, so that he had to relinquish 
writing for the paper to give greater expansion to his other 
musical activities. During the absence of Frederick Stock 
as head of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Delamar 
ter was chosen conductor pro tem and made assistant con 
a position he still holds. His other activities are 
Chicago Solo Choir, choirmaster of the 
Presbyterian Church, and assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra. As a composer he has been 
recognized among the leading American talent, his outputs 
being presented frequently by various symphony orchestras. 
Having given a short biography of what Mr. Delamarter 

accomplished in his varied enterprises, the big success 
1 by the Chicago Solo Choir at its debut at Lyon & 


cored 
Healy Hall Wednesday evening, under the local manage 


ductor 
conductor of the 


Fourtl 


ment of Harry and Arthur Culbertson, was a foretold con 
clusion. Mr. Delamarter would not connect himself with 
anything that was only mediocre; he has vision for only 
hig things and one of his greatest achievements is the 
Chicago Solo Chon Although composed of some twenty 


mixed voices, the new organization lived up to its appellation, 
as each artist, although a capable soloist, is con 
tent to sing as a chorister. Thus, all the voices were beauti 
fully blended, no one trying to dominate the performance, 
uid the beautiful ensemble obtained reflected credit not only 
conductor, but also on each individual of the choir. 
lo enumerate the selections sung would take space that 
eems better used in praising all the virtues of the new 
institution, as an institution it is, this Chicago Solo Choir 

an institution built on solid foundation, homogeneity of 
beautiful tonal quality, of exquisite shadings, of big 
dynamic expressions, of surety of attack and of diversified 
nuances that make its work greatly enjoyable. Chicago 
has many organizations of which it is justly proud, but to 
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the list must be added the Chicago Solo Choir, an organiza- 

tion that should be supported by musicians as well as by the 

layman, as it has its place in the musical life of the city. 
Hutpa LASHANSKA IN RECITAL, 


Hulda Lashanska, one of the most beautiful women on 
the concert platform and also one of the most interesting 
singers, gave a recital at Orchestra Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, December 4. Since her last visit the young artist has 
made big strides in her art. Her program included selec- 
tions by Secchi, Mozart, Handel, Schubert, Richard Strauss, 
Liszt, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Moret, Staub, Gretchaninoff, 
Erich Wolf and Josten, the latter acting also in the capacity 
of accompanist for the soprano. The concert was under 
the management of Wessels and Voegeli. 

Cuauiapin Sick; Does Nor Sina. 

A reporter of this paper, reaching the Auditorium Theater 
at three-thirty on the same afternoon, was surprised to find 
an angry mob in the lobby, gesticulating and expressing its 
anger probably in a language foreign to these ears at the 
non-appearance of Chaliapin, the famous Russian basso, 
scheduled for a song recital. A few minutes later a sign 
was posted on which was written: “The Chaliapin recital 
has been cancelled. Money will be refunded tomorrow at 
Kimball Hall.” That sign proved conclusively that the young 
man under whose management the concert was to have been 
given knows little about the managerial game, as otherwise 
he would have seen fit to give his patrons an explanation, 
instead of informing them coolly that the concert had been 
cancelled. Many had journeyed from way uptown to be on 
hand and as the weather was most inclement, the young 
manager should have treated his disappointed audience with 
more courtesy. Furthermore, the sign was a “slap” at the 
manager himself, as many thought that the cancellation was 
due to a poor advanced sale. This, however, was not the 
case, as from good authority it was learned that the down- 
stairs was completely sold out and judging from the big 
line before the ticket office, the theater would have been 
completely filled had Chaliapin appeared. Then there were 
others, poorly informed, who asked this writer if he thought 
that his non-appearance might be because the local manager 
did not have on hand the necessary funds to pay the artist 
in advance. This also was erroneous and was branded as a 
falsehood. From various sources, generally well informed, 
it was stated that Mr. Chaliapin, who was reported to be 
at the Drake Hotel, was ill but that he tried vainly to fight 
his indisposition, until finally at three o'clock his doctor 
forbade him to sing. This office tried to get Mr. Chaliapin 
at the Drake Hotel, but could not get connections, Later in 
the week the mail clerk at the same hotel was asked over the 
telephone if Mr. Chaliapin stopped there the previous Satur- 
day or Sunday and the answer was that he had no record 
of him. This also was probably an error on the part of the 
clerk, though, generally at the Drake Hotel room clerks are 
most efficacious in answering questions. This reporter did 
everything possible to try to ascertain facts for the readers 
of the Musicat Courter, but still believes that the non- 
appearance of Chaliapin was due to indisposition, as the 
famous basso previously postponed two New York recita's. 
It is to be hoped that Chaliapin will be heard in Chicago in 
January, as already rumored in musical circles. 

HeLen Jerrrey iN First Curcaco REecitAar. 

In presenting Helen Jeffrey in recital at the Playhouse 
Sunday afternoon, December 4, F. Wight Neumann intro- 
duced a new violinist to Chicago, In an excellent program 
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Miss Jeffrey disclosed admirable qualifications, which in- 
cluded a lovely tone, adequate technic, good understanding 
of the music and style. She played concerts by Vivaldi and 
Goldmark, and a group of lighter numbers made up of Palm- 
gren’s “Musette,” Gluck’s “Melodie,” Novacek’s “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” Alexander’s Foggy Dew” and Sarasate’s “Intro- 
duction and Scherzo.” At the piano, Miss Jeffrey had the 
splendid assistance of Gordon Campbell. 
BeetHoven Trio Hearp. 


Academy Hall in the Fine Arts Building held a friendly. 
and delighted audience for the concert presented there by 
the Beethoven Trio, of which M. Jennette Loudon is the 
pianist and head. Two trios—Beethoven’s D major and 
Smetana’s op. 15—and numbers by Faure, Laurens and 
Rameau were beautifully done by this excellent organiza- 
tion. This was the first of three programs of chamber 
music which will be given during the season, the others 
dated for February 12 and March 12. 

Mina Hacer Sincs CARPENTER SONGS. 

At the private social function given at the home of Mrs. 
Harold F. McCormick, Friday evening, December 9, Mina 
Hager, the gifted Chicago contralto, sang some of John 
Alden Carpenter’s songs, accompanied at the piano by the 
composer himself. Miss Hager sings her return engagement 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, January 15. 

Pupits Honor WALTER Spry. 

The Spry Scholari is the name of a new club formed by 
Walter Spry’s’ piano pupils. The object of the club is to 
have its members meet occasionally and play for each other, 
receiving the criticism of their teacher. At the first meet- 
ing, last Friday, a delightful program wds given by the 
advanced pupils, including the Sorkin sisters, Evelyn Martin 
and Margaret Farr. Mrs. Philip Weinheimer, soprano and 
pupil of George Nelson Holt, sang a group of songs. 

SINGERS AND Orcuestra Use WitmMark Sones. 

As soloist with the Edison Symphony Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall, December 1, Olive June Lacey sang as an 
encore Vanderpool’s “Come Love Me,” which was received 
with delight by the large audience present. 

One of the most popular and enjoyable encores given by 
the Edison Orchestra at the same concert was the ever 
popular “Crooning,” one of the biggest successes from the 
current catalogue of M. Witmark & Sons. 

AMERICAN CoNnsERVATORY Notes. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who was specially engaged as instructor 
on the violin, has begun his duties at the Conservatory. 
Mr. Gordon very kindly offered to award a free scholarship, 
beginning with the year 1922, to a student of exceptional 
gifts and limited means. Examination for applicants will 
take place Wednesday, December 21. 

_The Symphony Club Orchestra, an excellent organization 
directed by Ramond Girvin, will give a concert at Kimball 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, December 17. Laura Turner, 
sopranio; Marvin Sakanovsky, violinist; Edward Eigen- 
schenk, organist, and Joseph Brinkman, pianist, will assist. 

Hiram Taylor, an alumnus of the Conservatory, has 
been engaged by the Milwaukee Normal School for the 
music department. 

Advanced pupils of A. Louise Suess appeared successfully 
at a recital of public readings Saturday afternoon at Kim- 
ball Hall. Miss Suess recited with musical accompaniment 
Grieg’s “Bergliot” in a way that made a deep impression. 
Mabel Stapleton gave artistic accompaniments on the piano. 

MacBurney Directs Oratorio Stupy Crus. 

_ Haydn's “Creation” was given an unusual performance 
Sunday afternoon, December 4, when the Chicago Oratorio 
Study Club, directed by Thomas N. MacBurney, sang it 
at the University Church of Disciples of Christ. Always 
with an eye to giving his pupils the best, Mr. MacBurney 
has formed this Study Club, as he calls it, of some twenty- 
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six students of the MacBurney Studios, and that he is as 
excellent a director as voice teacher was thoroughly demon- 
strated by their admirable work. Mr. MacBurney deserves 
credit for this big achievement and his students should 
be grateful to their efficient mentor. The soloists were 
Leola Turner, soprano; W. O. Klingberg, bass, and B. 
Fred Wise, tenor, all of whom gave splendid account of 
themselves and reflected credit on the MacBurney Studios. 
Srurkow-Ryper Stupio ProcraM. 

The thirty-fourth program given at the Sturkow-Ryder 
Studio Saturday afternoon, November 26, enlisted the ser- 
vices of Ruth Bassett, Nilda Schacklett, Mary O’Gallagher, 
Sophie Shapiro, Graham VanNess, Janet Friday, Jeanette 
Kerr, Elizabeth Branek, Edna Russell, Nellie Gordon, Mrs. 
Dale, Sabina Soffer; and, to close the program most fittingly, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played the Beethoven D major sonata, 
with the assistance of Mme. Anne Hathaway. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will give a recital of her own 
works, December 16, at the Tea Cup Club, assisted by Mme. 
Hathaway, violinist, and Carl Craven, tenor. 

Marie ZenvTt IN WASHINGTON, 

A postcard from Marie Zendt from Washington, where 
she sang for the Rubinstein Musical Club, December 7, 
with success, tells that the gifted Chicago soprano is enjoy- 
ing Washington. She also tells of meeting the President. 

Curcaco Musica Co.iece Items. 

Students of the School of Expression gave a program in 
Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning at eleven o'clock. The 
program comprised the following: Selection from “Seven- 
teen,” Marguerite W. Thometz; “Lovey Mary,” Julia 
Logan; “Husbands Is Husbands,” Ethel McDonald; “The 
Selfish Giant,” Dora M. Owens; “A Lapse of Memory,” 
Adele D. Mandelson, and an arrangement from “Lilac 
Time,” Adrienne Harris. There was also interpreted an 
original sketch in which appeared Lillian Crow, Mildred 
Fermier, Helen G. Frew, Martha Kretz, Eva O’Brien, Adele 
Mandelson, Marguerite Thometz, Julia Logan, Dora Owens, 
Ethel McDonald and Adrienne Harris. 

A concert by pupils of Mrs. Herdien was given in the 
Recital Hall Wednesday evening. 

Marshall Sosson, violin student, 
Hebrew Institute, December 18. 

Marie Herron, student of Mrs. Gannon, achieved success 
in the presentation of “Elijah,” given by the Apollo Club in 
Orchestra Hall. She was engaged as soloist at the Warren 
Avenue Congregational Church Sunday. 

Julia Logan, a student of the School of Expression, is 
teaching dramatic art in the Evanston School District No. 76. 

Caroline Daile, student of Sara Irene Campbell, was 
soloist at the Eleanor Club candle-lighting service 
Wednesday. 

ACTIVITIES AT THE CRAVEN Stupios. 

Rene C. Fairfield has been engaged as tenor soloist, 
beginning December 4, at Holy Name Cathedral, Edna 
Worrel, contralto, gave a program at Wakefield Methodist 
Church, November 30. Norman Duff, bass, has been 
engaged for the third week at Terrace Garden; Mr. Duff 

gave his fifth song recital at Central Y. M. C. ‘A. Decem- 
bee 4. Nina Long, soprano, has been tendered a contract 
for another ten weeks’ engagement at the Orpheum House, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Pauline Osborne, contralto, is making her fifth appear- 
ance this week at the Senate Theater in the “Bohemian 
Girl.” Floyd Carder, baritone, is appearing this week at 
Portage Park Theater. Wilfrid Cushing is on tour in 
vaudeville as baritone soloist with the Lavelle Four. 

Cuicaco Women’s Cuorus 1n Concert. 

At its first concert of the season the Chicago Women’s 
Chorus, so well directed by Harrison M. Wild, showed that 
it is continually on the road to progress, and in a delightful 
program greatly pleased a large gathering at Kimball Hall 
on Friday evening. That sterling director, Harrison M. 
Wild, has his forces well in hand and to him is due full 
credit for this splendid organization’s achievements. 

Stock AND MALKIN Score AT Orcuestra’s CoNceERT. 

This week’s concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
revolved itself into a personal triumph for Conductor 
Frederick Stock, whose revision of Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
symphony was the cause of much enjoyment. To have 
revived and rewritten such a tremendous score, imbuing it 
here and there with beautiful coloring and adding new 
parts, demonstrated beyond doubt that Conductor Stock 
is one of the greatest masters of orchestration. The 
orchestra played it in fine fashion, reveling in its con- 
ductor’s triumph. The audience’s demonstration was but a 
just reward for a-great work, 

The other star on this program was the orchestra's 
efficient first cellist, Joseph Malkin, who appeared as soloist, 
playing the Dvorak B minor concerto for cello. A skilled 


will be soloist at the 
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player, with a remarkable technical equipment that enables 
him to overcome difficulties, no matter how intricate, Mr. 
Malkin delivers renditions of a high order that are a 
pleasure to listen to. A more beautiful interpretation than 
he gave the concerto could not be imagined, and that the 
listeners liked him immensely was evident at the conclusion 
of the number. It would be interesting to hear more such 


playing. The other orchestral numbers were the Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival” overture and Alfven’s Swedish 
rhapsody, “Midsummer Wake,” which were so well done 


as to leave nothing to be desired. JEANNETTE Cox, 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 27.) 
Minute.” Mr. Bantock did not have much to say when he 
wrote this work. It is very light and dainty, and the only 
thing that can save it is a virtuoso performance, one in 
which every nuance is carefully brought out, which is not 
the kind of performance it received Sunday, Then came 
the first hearing of a new work, “Fete Galante,” by David 
Stanley Smith, professor of music at Yale University, a 
piece for solo flute supported by an orchestra of strings, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons and horns. “The piece, ” said the 
program, “seeks to reproduce the atmosphere of grace and 
elegance of aristocratic France of the eighteerth century. 
Perhaps it succeeded in doing so. Not having kuown “aris 
tocratic France” of the eighteenth century, this reviewer is 
at a loss to know. It is hard for the average mind to un 
derstand the raison d’étre for such a work. Mr. Barrere 
played the solo flute part with undoubted accuracy, and ap 
plause, led by Mr. Damrosch, called Professor Smith from 
his seat to the front, where he bowed his acknowledgments 
To end with there was some very real music in Percy 
Grainger’s * ‘Molly on the Shore” and his “Shepherd’s Hey,’ 
some music that had real tune and real rhythm. It took 
the bad taste out of the mouth and sent everybody home 
happy. 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


A large audience attended the Sunday afternoon concert 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, who 
had arranged an patagetes program. The feature of inter- 
est of this, incidentall y, was the Rimsky-Korsakoff sym 
phonic suite, “Scheherazade,” which was warmly received. 
This work, always colorful and brilliant, was given an ad 
mirable reading by Mr. Stransky, and Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster, who played the violin solo parts, received a good 
share of the audience’s favor. 

Other numbers were the Handel concerto 
a the charming Mozart symphony in G minor, and the 

I'schaikowsky “Slavic March.” 


Ernest Schelling 


Ernest Schelling, American pianist, gave a_ recital at 
Town Hall on Sunday evening, December 11. After several 
seasons’ rest from concert giving, Mr. Schelling has come 
back with all the former characteristics of his playing more 
fully developed. He is a pastmaster of technic, and his 
musical interpretations are distinguished by clarity of out 
line and always informed with intelligence. One of the 
few who has had the privilege of instruction from Pade 
rewski, he played the master’s variations and fugue, op. 11, 
with real brilliance. There was special interest, too, in the 
effective pieces by Blanchet, the Swiss composer. The large 
audience was liberal in is applause. His complete program 
was as follows: 


grosso in C 


Beethoven 


Gomata, OP, Sicorseccccccccccccccccese 
Pantasy, Of, 17. .csccesvccccevecs Fas 0 eeP eeere 
Variations and fugue, op. 11...... Ee Re Paderewski 

Blanchet 


Tocsin 


Two etudes from “Dix Etudes Nouvelles” (First time)... Blanchet 
Au Jardin du Vieux Serail (Adrianople) vege ..++.+ Blanchet 
Two etudes from op, 25. oes yf .Chopin 
Nocturne B major. Che ya 
Liebestod, from ‘ ‘Tristan ‘und. Isolc le’ * (by request) “Ww agner-Lis 


Ruano Bogislav 


“Une Heure de Musique” was given by 
at the Belmont Theater Sunday evening, 
large audience being present to enjoy the unusual program. 
The three groups were composed of new character and 
folk songs, sung in the native language, and included some 


Ruano Bogislav 
December 11, a 


that had never before been heard in this country. The new 
collection was secured by Mme. Bogislav after several 
months spent abroad last year in visiting the countries 


whose songs are included in her repertory, A rather un 


usual feature, and one that contributed largely to the 
enjoyment of the songs, was the picture or story Mme 
Bogislav gave before singing, by reciting the words in 


English. Her first group consisted of mystical, plaintive 
airs, and her second group, too, was of a soft, quiet nature 
Her last songs were more vivacious, and in her final number 
she portrayed very well the contrasting: madness and sad 


ness. “Tu,” an old Cuban air, was so much appreciated 


by her hearers that it was repeated. Mme. Bogislav has 
the art of creating an intimacy between herself and her 
audience, and she sings with feeling and understanding 
She has a striking personality and a gracious manner 
Several encores were added to the printed program Rex 
Tillson was at the piano 

The program was as follows: 
Tir-nan-og (Gaelic) Kennedy-Fraser 
An Triall Bainnse (Gaelic) Kennedy-Fraser 
Skoveensomhed (Danish) Heise 
Vallvisor (Swedish) Heise 
The Fisher Wife Winthrop Rogers 
Alone . Paul Stanton 
lo! Lo! Lo! (Basque) G. Koeckert 
Greek Lullaby ( Koeckert 
Csendesen (Hungarian). ( Koeckert 
Armenian Song. Comitas Vardepet 
Persian Song Comitas Vardepet 
Serrana (Andalusian) Koeckert 
La Maja Dolorosa Granados 
Mi Nena 7 Isidro Laguna 
Granadinas Calleia 
Tu ‘ Fuentes 
Ay, ay, ay (Song from the Argentine) Fuentes 

P - on e 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
That Mme, Galli-Curci has thousands of admirers in New 


is In opera was 


York eager to hear her in concert as well 
Hippodrome 


fully demonstrated at her song recital at the 
on the evening of December 11, when the vast auditorium 
was crowded to capacity and hundreds of chairs were placed 


of great beauty, 


on the platform. Besides possessing a voice 
which at 


Mme. Galli-Curci has a winning personality 

puts her en rapport with her audience 
The famous prima donna arranged a 

concert which included many favorite numbers particularly 


once 


program tor this 


well suited to her voice, such as the “Addio del passato,” 
from “Traviata”; the dificult Proch Variazione, with flute, 
the “Polonaise” from “Mignon,” and the “Shadow Song” 


brought her 
remembered 


especially, 
will be 


from “Dinorah.” The last number, 
the most enthuiastic of applause, for it 


that “Dinorah” was the opera in which Galli-Curci first won 
fame, and therefore this aria from that opera is a particular 
favorite with her audiences. In the florid passages of all 
of these selections Mme. Galli-Curci’s tones were, as usual, 
as clear as a bell, and her listeners were not slow in showing 
their appreciation of her fine work. There also were num 
bers in which Galli-Curci showed her ability in songs re 

quiring a different kind of interpretative skil!; for imstance 

the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Song of India.” Homer Samuels’ 


“Pierrot” appeared to be especially well liked, for the ap 
plause was so insistent that the prima donna had to repeat it 
Needless to say, this was not the only extra number, for 
encores were demanded throughout the program 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Fair Dreams” also was given by Galli-Curci 
and the composer appeared on the stage to 
acknowledgment of the applause 


entire 


share in the 


The piano accompaniments furnished by Homer Samuel 
were most artistic. Mr. Berenguer was the flutist, and also 
was heard in two solos 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s programmed numbers were as follow 
Deh piu a me (old Italian) Bononecin 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Hayat 
Addio del passato, from “Traviata’ Verdi 
Variazione (with flute) Proel 
Edelweiss Fourdrair 
Tarantella Kossini 
Chanson Indoue (Song of India) ; Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Polonaise, from Mignon Thoma 
Nocturne Gaul rt 
Bolero . Pessat 

Mr. Berenguer 
Vale (Farewell) Ru 
Pierrot . simue 
Fair Dreams Buzzi-Pe 
Shadow Song, from “Dinorak” (with flute) Meyerbeer 
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soprano; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprenes rene Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson ang Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocea, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs, George Lee Bready, 
in opera recitals; Jessie Masters, All- ‘American contralto; Leila 
Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Gigli’s Unique Success 

Beniamino Gigli, who made such an impressive success 
at the Metropolitan Opera last season (his first at that 
house) and is confirming it this season, was born at Reca- 
nati, a little town on the shores of the Adriatic, thirty 
years ago. As a boy he sang in the local cathedral, showing 
such artistic promise that he was sent to the Academy of 
St. Cecilia, at Rome, to study there with the celebrated 
teacher, Rosati. He first came into prominence in 1914 as 
the winner of the McCormick-Campanini contest at Parma. 
One hundred and seventeen contestants competed for vocal 
lonors, including thirty-six tenors, and the first prize went 
to Gigli. The attention of managers was centered upon him 
through this victory, and soon after he made his debut at’ 
Rovigo as Enzo in “La Gioconda.” His success was imme- 
ciate, and after this short preliminary season he stepped 





© Mishkin 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 


as Faust in Boito’s “Mefistofele.” This is a remarkably 
artistic bit of make-up. 


houses of his native 


immediately into the leading opera 
San Carlo, Naples; 


country, including La Scala, Milan; 
Masimo, Palermo; Carlo Felice, Genoa; Communale, Bo- 
logna; Communale, Trieste, and Costanzi, Rome. He was 
also called upon to visit other lands, and in the compara- 
tively few years of his career has appeared at Monte Carlo, 
Madrid, Barcelona, Buenos Aires, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, 
and in several other important operatic centers, always in 
the first theaters. 

There is a leaning toward art in the entire family. His 
brother is a well known Italian sculptor, and his little daugh- 
ter, five years of age, has developed an astonishing mimetic 
ability in music, singing snatches from all the operas her 
papa knows. 

Personally Beniamino Gigli is very modest and quiet, as 
so many of the foremost artists are. He is a great family 
man and seldom is seen in the theater except when he is 
working there. In the delightful apartment which he has in 
New York he spends much time in earnest work, preparing 
and coaching the many roles of his repertory. 


Chappel-Harms’ New Ballad Successes 


It would seem that this season is one of unusual good 
fortune for Chappell-Harms, Inc., judging from the splen- 
did assortment of English ballad successes they have recently 
issued. Early in the year this firm gave to the public, be- 
sides other remarkably good numbers, two splendid songs 
entitled “The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise” (words 
by Eugene Lockhart and music by Ernest Seitz) and “I'd 
Build a World in the Heart of a Rose” (words by Worton 
David and music by Horatio Nicholls) which have become 
so popular that today they are being used by most of the 
concert artists and vocal teachers in the United States and 
Canada. 

“Where the Lazy Mississippi Flows,” waltz song, hardly 
needs mention, as the success of this Southern waltz melody 
is very well known and it has become a favorite, which it 
will doubtless continue to be for a long time. “Smile 
Through Your Tears” is a song of intense feeling, with 
bautiful lyrics and appropriate accompaniment. “The Mill 
by the Sea” (by the composers of the now famous bell 
song, “The Bells of St. Mary’s”) is a splendid song and a 
very dangerous rival. 

Recently were released two other beautiful songs entitled 
“Some Time, Dear Heart, Some Day,” and “Some Day You 
Will Miss Me.” These songs are in a class by themselves 
and it would be difficult to make a choice from the two. 

This company’s latest success is “There’s Silver in Your 
Hair (But There’s Gold Within Your Heart).” This is 
believed to be the most promising of the lot, for it is the 
type of song that is so easily mastered, and has a truly ap- 
pealing melody. Ivan Caryll’s new show entitled “Little 
Miss Raffles,” with book by Guy Bolton and lyrics by Clif- 
ford Grey, appears to be one ol the best scores that he has 
written in recent years. 





Activities at Granberry Piano School 


On the afternoon of Thursday, November 17, the Gran- 
berry Piano School, of which George Folsom Granberry is 
the director, gave a reception to Arturo Papalardo, recently 
leading conductor of the San Carlo Opera Company. Con- 
stance Eberhart was heard in selections from Cadman’s 
opera, “Shanewis,” accompanied by the composer; Mary 
Craig-Pigueron sang, and Grace Castagnetta played piano 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 

may apply directly for further information.— 

Editor’s Note.] 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

_ California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 

. $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
po for strings and piano. Class 2> $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, Cc. F. M. a 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courier for August 18, page 20. 

Society for the Publication of American Music— 
Chamber music compositions and piano sonatas. Wil- 
liam Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 

The Paderewski Prize Furid—$1, 000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—1, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for composition, the style of which is to be designated 
later; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, violin, 
piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 











numbers. Fay Foster and Mabel Wood Hill were among 
the other composers who were present. 

On Saturday, November 26, a recital was given at which 
Ruth Wilson, William Duffy, Augusta Kusel, Charlotte 
Perez, Ralph Krueger, Frieda Uhleman and Edward Porter 
Brereton appeared in selections from classical and modern 
composers, 


Informal Music at Samoiloff Studio 


On Tuesday evening of last week so many musical friends 
of Lazar S, Samoiloff dropped in at his studio that the gath- 
ering constituted a truly representative music group, and as 
a result impromptu musical entertainment was the order of 
the occasion. Among those who contributed interesting 
solos and ensemble numbers were Tamaki Miura, Jean 
Barondess, Ernestine Bernard, Theodore Vitto-Kittay, Ar- 
nold Volpe and others. Russian tea made in a samovar was 
served to the party, and as the country reporter has it, “a 
good time was enjoyed by all.” 


The Flonzaleys en Route 


So heavily is the Flonzaley Quartet booked for the season 
that it has become necessary in many towns for the concerts 
to begin at 8 o’clock in order that the Flonzaleys may catch 
a train the same night for the next town. A glance at their 
schedule for the week of December 11 finds them playing 
at Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Mt. Vernon, Pitts- 
burgh and Greensburg, which is proof that they are good 
travelers as well as good artists. 


Kerns Sings Kremser Work 


One of the features of the concert of the New York 
Mendelssohn _ Glee Club, recently held at the Hotel Astor, 
was the singing of Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” in 
which Grace Kerns sang the solo part. Her success was 
such that she was called upon to repeat the solo. Later in 
the evening she sang a duet with Alma Beck, the contralto— 
Henschel’s “Gondolieri,” which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


te a rere 
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NEW ENSEMBLE MAKES FIRST 
BOW TO LOS ANGELES PUBLIC 





Blanche Rogers Lott Reénters the Concert Field—Clifford 
Lott Scores Success at Philharmonic “Pop” Concert— 
Schumann-Heink Honored Guest at Two 
Notable Functions—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., November 16, 1921.—Unique in its 
combination and exceptional in its personnel, the new trio, 
which has been named L’Ensemble Moderne, made its first 
public appearance at the Gamut Club Theater on Thursday 
evening. The artists composing this interesting ensemble 
are Blanche Rogers Lott. pianist; Emile Ferir, viola player, 
and Henri de Busscher, oboist. On this occasion they had 
the assistance of Fern Fitzwater, a young girl with a lovely 
voice, but who is not sufficiently removed from the amateur 
state to be included in a combination of such artists. 

As has been previously mentioned in these columns, 
Blanche Rogers Lott was identified with chamber music 
before her marriage, and it is due to her that Los Angeles 
and adjacent towns have heard this more intimate form of 
music. It is a great gratification to music lovers to know 
that she will be heard again and her real genius for this 
particular work enjoyed. Always a student, she has not been 
idle while she has, been out of public life, and she brings to 
her work now a warmth and vigor that are noticeable, and 
she has lost nothing of her fluency and delicacy nor the fine 
“feeling” so essential in concerted work. 

Emile Ferir, solo viola of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and Henri de Busscher, who occupies the position of 
solo oboist in the same orchestra, are artists of the high- 
est rank, and their achievements are well known through 
the organization to which they belong. They have never 
been heard to greater advantage so far as their individual 
work is concerned as upon this occasion, when each perfec- 
tion of tone stood out. The exquisite effects produced by the 
fine blending of the two mellow voiced instruments was 
lovely. Many recalls for the three artists followed. 

The trio gave two numbers by Foote for their first offer- 
ing—“Rigaudon” and “Sarabande”—written for L’Ensemble 
Moderne and dedicated to Blanche Rogers Lott; “Orientale” 
and “Ala Campagne,” by Hamilton Harty, for oboe and 
piano; rhapsody, “The Bag Pipe,” C. M. Loeffler, for oboe, 
viola and piano; “Songe”’ and “Caprice Basque,” by E. 
Ferir, for viola and piano, and also a suite for oboe, viola 
and piano by Klughardt were the other program numbers. 


Miss Fitzwater sang a group of French songs and an Eng- 
lish group. Clifford Lott, baritone, as well as his distin- 
guished wife, was in evidence among the weck’s notable 


musical events, being soloist at the Philharmonic | * *Pop” 
concert on Sunday. Mr. Lott chose the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci” and “Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star,” from 


“Tannhauser,” for his numbers, and they were in keeping 
with the program and suitable in every way. It is always 
satisfying to hear Mr. Lott; there is never a spot in his 
work that does not show careful attention, his diction is 
splendid, and on this occasion he was especially fine, which 
is saying a great deal. 


ScHUMANN-HEINK Guest or Honor. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was the honor guest at a splendid 
lawn fete given by William A. Clark, Jr., to the members 
and patrons of the Philharmonic Orchestra at his splendid 
residence on Sunday evening. Each season Mr. Clark en- 
tertains the orchestra people, and this event was an espe- 
cially noteworthy one with the great diva. Mr. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. E. Behymer and Caroline Smith were in the 
a line. 

ominant Club also entertained Mme. Schumann- 
Heink at its first luncheon of the season on Saturday, and 
to the address of welcome from the president, Bertha 
Vaughn, the contralto responded with a speech which 
brought almost as much applause as she wins when she 
sings Brindisi. Other responses were made by L. E. Be- 
hymer, Ward-Stephens, F. X. Arens, Arthur Farwell and 
Claudia Allbright. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte gave a reception in honor of Ward- 
Stephens, composer and coach, at her home Sunday after- 
noon and charmed the assembled quests with her glorious 
voice, singing several songs of the noted composer, who ac- 
companied her. 

Notes. 

Ward- -Stephens declares that he has been honor guest so 
many times since his coming to Los Angeles that it is quite 
turning his head. 

The opening of the new Lowe Theater has also been the 
occasion of the first appearance of a new orchestral direc- 
tor who came from New Orleans for the purpose of estab- 
lishing another fine orchestra among those which we have 
already acquired in our fine picture houses. 

Don Philipini’s accomplished wife is singing under her 
husband’s baton this week, and a review of this new con- 
ductor’s work will be given in the next issue. 

. Tandler, composer-pianist, who is the brother of 


Adolf Tandler, former director of the Los Angeles sym- 
phony Orchestra, has just completed a new song which his 
publishers feel will have a great success. It is called “My 
Dearest P rayer,” and it is said to have especially appe aling 
qualities. An interesting program was presented by Mary 
Louise Perry, soprano, recently at the Ebell Club House. 


Mrs. Perry was assisted by her husband, Arthur Perry, 
violinist; Adelaide Trowbridge, pianist, and Earl Bright 
cellist, ali. members of the faculty of the University of 
Southern California, Frieda Peycke, composer of musical 
readings, has bookings for November which will take her 
to our three important neighboring cities—Pasadena, Long 
Beach and Riverside—and her Los Angeles engagements 
are so numerous that she has few remaining dates. Two of 


her newest numbers have been accepted by her publishers 
“Brothers” and “Corporal Punishment,” both “boyish,” and 
sure to be much in demand, 

An enthusiastic audience attended the opening of the 
Harlequin Theater, in the Ambassador Hotel, Monday even 
ing. Three splendid one-act plays were delightfully en- 
acted, beautifully staged, the music being extremely good 
and the entire effect artistic. J. W. 


ARTHUR HACKETT OPENS ARTISTS’ 
CONCERT SERIES IN OAKLAND 


Other Big Attractions Announced—First Congregational 


Church Choir in Concert Newland 
Neustadt Leaves for European Tour—‘Jubilee 
Cantata” Given—Stella Raymond Vought 
in Recital—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., November 21, 1921.—The seventh season 
of the Artists’ Concert Series, under the direction and man 
agement of Miss Z. W. Potter, sponsored by the music sec 
tion of the Oakland Teachers’ Association, was opened No 
vember 11 at the Auditorium Opera House, when a large 
crowd greeted the popular American tenor, Arthur Hackett 
At the piano was Constance Freeman Hackett. The pro 
gram presented on this occasion was one containing several 
classic numbers, notably the recitative, “Deeper and Deeper 
Still,” and the aria, “Waft Her Angels,” from Handel's 
“Jepthah,” which Mr. Hackett interpreted with rare and 
satisfying artistry. Whether he sings in English, French 
or German, his diction is clear and pleasing. A Brahms 
group was received with much favor, and a French group 


Program—Sofia 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


was heartily applauded. Delightfully sung were the modern 
numbers at the end of the program. Others in this course are 
Mishel Piastro, Alfred Mirovitch, Emmy Destinn, Harold 
Bauer, Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie Braslau. 
First ConcrecationaL Caurcn Cyor 1x Concert 
PROGRAM. 

What proved to be a concert of unusual merit and one 
that was well attended was given at Ebell Hall, November 
10, by the large chorus choir of the First Congregational 
Church and soloists, with additional soloists in the persons 
of Mrs. Eugene Blanchard, soprano; Mildred Randolph, 
pianist, and Robert Rourke, violinist. The concert was 
under the direction of Eugene Blanchard. The regular 
soloists who took part were Alma B. Winchester, Ruth W. 
Anderson, Merville Yetter,. Lowell Redfield. Virginie de 
Fremery accompanied. 

Sorta New_anp Nevustapt Honorep. 

Sofia Newlands Neustadt, retiring president of the Ala- 
meda County Music Teachers’ Association, who left recently 
for an extended European tour, was specially honored be- 
fore her departure at a concert of the association, the 
members wishing her bon voyage with the presentation of a 
gift. The participants in the concert were Mrs. George 
Addison Wheeler, contralto, accompanied by Frederick 
Maurer, Jr.; Alice R. Dean, pianist; Marsden Argall, bari- 
tone, accompanied by John W. Metcalf; Antonio de Grassi, 
accompanied by Frederick Maurer; Mrs. Charles Stuart 
Ayres, accompanied by Mrs. William Tudor; Alexandra 
Skavenna, pianist, and Mrs, Skavenna, pianist. The pro- 
gram was composed wholly of the works of northern Cali- 
fornia composers. 

Weser’s “Jupicee Cantata” Given, 

As the chief feature of the Thanksgiving music rendered 
at the First Congregational Church, Rewsaber 20, Weber’s 
“Jubilee Cantata” was given in the evening by the vested 
choir and soloists under the direction of Eugene Blanchard, 
with Virginie de Fremery, organist. A strikingly appro- 
priate interlude, charmingly rendered by Miss de Fremery, 
was “The Storm,” by Lemmens. The quartet comprises 
Alma Berglund Winchester, soprano; Ruth Waterman An- 
derson, contralto; Merville A. Yetter, tenor; Lowell Red- 
field, bass. 

STELLA RayMonD VouGHrT IN REcITAL, 


Stella Raymond Vought, coloratura soprano, was heard 
in recital at the Rockridge Women’s Club, November 15, 
assisted by Maybel Sherburne West, pianist, and Robert 
Englander, flutist. Classic numbers and two groups of 
moderns by American composers found favor with a dis- 
criminating audience, “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” with flute 
obligato, being especially noteworthy for its artistic excel- 
lence. Mme. Vought is a graduate of the University of 
Music and Dramatic Art and a pupil of Mme. Von Un- 
schuld, Clara Drew, Edmund J. Myer and Oscar Saenger. 
The receiving hostesses were Mrs. M. C. Holman and mem- 
bers of the choral section of the club. 

Notes, 


With a program planned in recognition of Music Week 
(so successfully held in San Francisco), the regular Sunday 
evening vesper sérvice at Mills College was given Novem- 
ber 6 by Christine Howells, flutist, and William W. Carruth, 
organist. 

Isobel Townsend, contralto, late of Edinburgh, received a 
hearty welcome to the ranks of local music circles recently 
when she was heard in numbers at the Shriners’ concert at 
Aahmes Temple. 

A young pianist who is forging ahead is Hazel M. Nich- 
ols. Recently she“played for E. Robert Schmitz, who gave 
her much encouragement. 

About a hundred of the members of the California 
Writers’ Club took a picnic lunch as guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine at Los Gatos, October 30. Part 
of the entertainment consisted of a delightful group of songs 
by William Edward Johnson, the well known baritone of 
San José and San Francisco, with Ruth Tutnam as ac- 
companist. 

What is hoped will prove the largest community chorus 
that has ever been organized in Alameda is commencing 
rehearsals under the baton of Professor Fayan for a Christ- 
mas festival of yuletide selections, 

The annual concert of the East Oakland Settlement was 
given in Ebell Clubhouse auditorium, October 31. The fol- 
lowing artists appeared: Marion Brower, soprano; Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Carl Edwin Anderson, 
tenor ; Lowell Moore Redfield, baritone; Hazel M. Nicholls, 
pianist; Agatha Cummings Southern, reader. 

A very successful violin recital, given by pupils of Hor- 
tense Roberts, took place in Ebell Hall, October 22. A large 
group of invited guests enjoyed the varied and interesting 
program. 

Henry F. Graef, baritone, appeared recently in recital at 
Ebell Hall, assisted by Luna Reyes, Filipino violinist; 
Esther Ellersen, pianist; Clara Bell L. Hamilton, danseuse, 
accompanied by Toma Akers. 

Five hundred invitations were sent out for a musicale and 
tea given on October 14 by Mr. and Mrs. William Henry 
Metcalf. 

A group of piano solos by Anna Coleman, pianist and 
music teacher of Berkeley, was a feature of an “at home” 
given recently by Elizabeth A. Taylor and Helen Taylor. 

Anna Pavlowa and her incomparable ballet are to appear 
in Oakland, January 23 and 24. 

Music pupils at the College of the Holy Name gave their 
annual St. Cecilia recital November 21. Solos for two pi- 
anos, harp, violin, the Holy Name Orchestra and senior 
choral class contributed to a varied program. 

The School of Music at Mills College has arranged a 
series of faculty and student concerts, the first of this 
semester having been given by two members of the music 
faculty—Henrietta Blanchard, mezzo contralto, and Freder- 
ick M. Biggerstaff, piano, assisted by Winifred McGee. 

A faculty concert of the ey School of Music was 
given in Ebell Hall, November 19, when several hundred 
persons enjoyed an instrumental program under the direc- 
tion of Cora W. Jenkins. Among those who participated 
were Samuel Savannah, violin; Miss Jenkins, piano; Marion 
Coursen, piano; Albert Rosenthal, cello. 

More than 2,500 persons were in attendance at the formal 
opening at Capwell’s of the new ena gen department, 
which was marked recently by a series of concerts. A fea~ 
ture of the first concert was a recital in which Helen Clark, 
contralto, and Joseph Phillips, baritone, sang. 
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The third anniversary week at the Fulton Playhouse was 
marked by an ement of Marie Hughes MacQuarrie, 
harpist, in a selected program. 

ee students composed the cast of the operetta, 
“The Magic Pippin,” given recently in Alameda by pupils 
of the Lincoln Sehcol, under the direction of John Morrill. 

A community chorus and class in-part singing, directed 
by Miss Z. W. Potter, concert director, was organized No- 
vember 17 at the Technical High School. 

Mabel Brousseau, pianist, has opened her studio in the Z. 
W. Potter studios. 

The Swayne Fortnightly Group, composed of serious pro- 
fessional pianists and teachers, met with Audrey Beer last 

E.A.T. 


- month, “ 


PORTLAND TALENT PRESENTS OPERA 





“The Masked Ball” Excellently Given with Umberto Sor- 
rentino as Guest Artist—Heifetz Returns 


Portland, Ore., November 24, 1921.—The Portland Opera 
Association, which is made up of home talent, opened its 
ninth consecutive season, November 18, presenting “The 
Masked Ball,” by Verdi. Much interest centered in the 
appearance of Umberto Sorrentino, guest artist, of New 

‘ork. As Richard, Count of Warwick, Sorrentino won 
high honors. Reinhart, secretary to the count, was ad- 
mirably enacted by J. Erwyn Mutch. Rose McGrew, who 
has dramatic ability, took the part of Amelia. Mary Wylie, 
as Ulrica, and Elois Anita Hall, as Oscar, gave complete 
satisfaction. Other members of the cast were Anthony 
Weyd, Edward Moshofsky, Paul Davies, Herman Hafner 
and C. R. Muston, all of whom were well received. Roberto 
Corruccini prepared and directed the opera, and it reflected 
much credit upon him. He is an excellent director. There 
was a well-trained chorus of ninety voices. The orchestra 
numbered thirty professional men, the instrumentation 
being complete. A ballet added to the interest of the 
opera. The costumes were very attractive. Financially 
and artistically, the two performances, which took place 
in the Public Auditorium, were a decided success. Officers 
of the Portland Opera Association are: Mrs. E. L. 
Thompson, president; Ivan Humason, first vice-president ; 
Blaine B. Coles, second vice-president; Walter Hardwick, 
secretary; R. G. Quickenden, corresponding secretary, and 
Karl Herbring, treasurer. 

Herretz Rerurns. 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, favored the city with a return 
recital on November 23, playing a program containing Nar- 
dini’s concert in E minor, Bach’s andante (for violin alone), 
the Dvorak-Kreisler “Slavonic” dance, and two works by 
Wieniawski. Heifetz was compelled to play four extra: 
numbers. It was an evening of musical sunshine. This 
was the violinist’s second appearance here this month. 
Heifetz is touring the Pacific Northwest under the direction 
of Steers & Coman, of Portland. : ip od 


BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., November 29, 1921.—An interesting 
student recital was given at the Bellingham School of 
Music, when little four-year-old Mary Elaine Johnston, 
piano pupil of Lois Wilson, appeared and played eleven 
memorized numbers with skill. Others on the program 
were Helen Mack, pupil of Mabel Parshall Burnet, dramatic 
reader, and John Monroe, violin pupil.of Albert Benson. 

The Junior Music Club was entertained by Mrs. L. E. 
Miller. Marion Westerlund, violin; Madeline Hess, piano; 
Katherine Meyers, voice, and Leonardene Miller, piano, 
gave the program. 

Howell Morrison has been appointed director of the Elks’ 
Band, and is preparing two concerts for music week. 

Mrs. Montgomery Lynch, pipe organist, and Henry O. 
Price, tenor, both of Seattle, appeared here in recital under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid of the Garden Street M. E. 
Church. 

Fredalene Singleton, daughter of Mrs. Fred C. Single- 
ton, has returned with her mother from Seattle, where she 
presented a program of songs, dancing and readings at the 
recent Orangemen’s convention held there. Miss Singleton 
is a pupil in expression of Nellie Morrison and a dancing 
pupil of Grace Lanterman. 

The Canadian Club gave one of its popular programs at 
Garden Hall, when Marguerite Oatt sang a group of Ella 
Higginson’s songs to music by Willeby, Speaks and Brown- 
ell. Other vocal numbers were rendered by Viola Jameson, 
Gladys Danielson and Mrs. George McL. Miller. Hortense 
Yule acted as accompanist. 

The Beethoven Music Club was formed by a number of 
piano students at the residence studio of their teacher, Mrs. 
T. C. Cassady, the following officers being chosen: presi- 
dent, Bonnie Jean Wallace; vice-president, Marie Rose; 
secretary, Marguerite Knibbs; treasurer, Marvel Webb. 
Dora Bindon and Bernice Urness were chosen captains of 
two teams for harmony contests. The club meets monthly. 
The members of the club are Bonnie Jean Wallace, Mar- 
guerite Knibbs, Queenie and Dora Bindon, Bernice Urness, 
Marvel Webb, Ethel and Hope Boynton, Katherine Bett- 
man, Bertha Bjornson, Marie Rose, Monel Webb, Elsie 
Hildebrecht, Victor and Anna Swanson, Emily Felton, 
Preston Wright, June Frank, Marguerite Grosart, Ruth 
Cole, Isabel Root, Lu Edna Pearson, Sara Knibbs, Darwin 
Dixon, Bruce. Alexander, Doris Lundberg, Ruth Doesner, 
Allene Armstrong. : 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s Music Club was 
held at the Aftermath Clubhouse. A program of especial 
interest was given by Louise Van Ogle, of Seattle, her sub- 
ject being: “The three one-act operas by Puccini.” Mrs. 
Van Ogle is a lecturer of rare interpretative powers and 
charming personality. 

Moose Tracks, which is the boys’ branch of the Moose 
Lodge, has organized a band, which will train during the 
winter months. 

The Lincoln School, P. T. A., was entertained at the 
regular meeting with a group of solos by Mrs. C. H. 
Barlow, soprano, with Althea D. Horst as accompanist ; 

iano solo, Ruth Rissenberg, and dramatic reading by 
Victor H. Hoppe. ; ‘ : , 

The “M ” was played two nights in succession at 
the Grand Theater with local talent. H. Goodell Boucher 
was the director. Merle Daw, orchestra leader and pianist, 
carried out his part of the program excellently. The parts 
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of Yum Yum, neha by Marion Gilroy ; Pitti Sing, Mildred 
Byles, and Peep-bo Mrs. Donald d McLeod, were excep- 
tionally well done. Nanki Poo, played by Alonzo Jordon, 
made a hit. The chorus girls sang with fine diction under 
the guiding baton of H. Goodell Boucher. Others in the 
cast were J. J. Graham, Charles Cotterall, Joe H. Bern- 
stein, Halford Ross, Lillian Mohr, Benita Wilkins, Doris 
Turner, Josephine Anstett, Elberta Brinson, R. Bu Rae, 
Marie Beecher, Joy Phillipi, Jeanice Turner, Esther Thal, 
Frances Berloski, Lois Van Houton, Delora E. Farming, 
Bessie Dubonsky, Cecelia Fox, Bernice Musser, Una Trig- 
gir, Grace Henderson, Marguerita Horn, Irma Pride 
Thelma Borgeson, Elvira Swanson, Ellen Reep, Dorothy 
Keagle, Helen Saxaner, Alice Martin, Gene Hurlbut, 
Florine Sparr, Zora Farming, Nessie Adrian, Libby 
Leavitt, Ruby Altose, Sara Schumann, Dorothy Videtto, 
Laura Stein, Leona Hawkins, Germut Francis, Mary Fisher, 
Vera Kienast, Rosa Barrett, Louis Farnsworth, James 
Rushworth, William Clapper, John Bayes, Cecil Bayes, 
Clarence Fisher, Ray Richardson, Walter K. McDonald, 
Ed Dean, Laurence Dufraine, Al Milton, Ray Hartman, 
Emil Post, E. Peterson, Carl Steward, "John Anderson, 
Dwi reg Grant, Raymond Lindberg, Art Hook, Fred Bond, 
Peiland 

oe those responsible for its success are Charles Cot- 
terall, Andy Anderson, Sidney Aspinal, Jeff Haight, Archie 
Gauge, Walter K. McDonald, Ray Lindberg, Paul Mueller, 
Chick Sefrit, Frank Downie, Sidney Jenkins, H. A. Van 
Dusen, Will Follis, J. W. Kindall, Don McCleod, Al Fin- 
kelstein, M. J. Cashion, Jesse Drain, Robert Merrifield. 
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Fresno Stands the Test 


Fresno, Cal., November 29, 1921—When the various 
plans for the mid-Californian season were announced, some 
persons believed there had been insufficient co-operation 
between the different organizations responsible for the 
arrangements. In other words, that what may be called 
the star turns had been lumped too closely together. 
Especially was this feared in regard to the programs for 
Thanksgiving week. Besides smaller events, musical 
Fresno was expected to turn out one hundred per cent. 
strong on three nights of the week—first, to hear Schumann- 
Heink; then, its own symphony orchestra, and then Mabel 
Garrison—this after having recently supported offerings of 
Allan McQuhae and Jascha Heifetz. The more conserva- 
tive of Fresno music lovers thought that the Musical Club 
and other organizations were expecting too much of the 
neighborhood fraternity. However, they need have had no 
such fear, for the fraternity came very near on each occa- 
sion to the timorously hoped for one hundred percentage. 
Music progressives here see in this circumstance of healthy 
and consistent audiences much promise for the musical 
future of Fresno and the San Joaquin Valley. Certainly 
it proves that Fresno has abundant and real vitality when 
it comes to real things musical. 

Of the visits of the more than nationally known artists 
there is no need now to speak. Special mention should be 
made, however, of the initial effort of the sixth season of the 
Fresno Symphony Orchestra, strengthened in numbers to 
sixty and in trained personnel fully twenty-five per cent., 
if such matters can be reduced to percentages. Certain it 
is that again under the baton of Earl Towner, the Fresno 
Symphony Orchestra is doing its full share to put and to 
keep Fresno on the musical map of America. 

The Fresno Male Chorus, that lusty child of the per- 
sonality and persistence of A. G. Wahlberg, has some 
attractive bookings: on December 28 with Arthur Middle- 
ton, while Paul Althouse will come in the New Year. 

Then, under Llewellyn B. Cain, the San Joaquin Valley 
Festival Chorus is making renewed strides, gaining both 
in numbers and in finish. It is to put on “Elijah” for 
Christmas, and those who know of the real efforts being 
put forward are assured that the chorus will reap rich 
laurels. L. E. 


What the Ross David Artists Are Doing 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David opened their new studios in 
the Sherwood, West Fifty-seventh street, on Sunday after- 
noon, November 27, with the first of a series of musicales. 
Two pupils, Mary Rowe Davis, contralto, and Priscilla 
Baynes, soprano, sang several songs with such charm and 
finish as to excite the admiration and enthusiasm of the 
guests. Mr. David sang a group of negro spirituals in his 
inimitable way, with Mrs. David at the piano. 

The activities of the David pupils are varied, as will be 
seen from the following: Mrs.Thamzine Cox is one of the 
leading teachers of Haysrisburg, Pa., and Rena Lazelle is 
head of the music department in Women’s College of the 
State of Illinois; Marjorie Nash gave a song recital in 
Boston in October; Kathryn Alva Ross was heard at 
hag College, Baltimore, a few weeks ago, and Harry 

. Browne is appearing on many programs in New York, 

— and Mrs. David were scheduled to give a song recital 
at the residence of William C. Orton, Staten Island, De- 
cember 7, They also are booked for a number of other 
recitals this month and in January. 


Rosalie Miller Singing in Paris 


Rosalie Miller was called upon by a committee of the 
American Legion of France to sing at the big banquet 
which was given at the Hotel Continental on Thanks- 
giving evening. Mr. Herrick delivered the address of the 
evening. Miss Miller has been doing considerable singing 
in and about Paris, having given an entire recital on 
October 28 at the American Woman's Club. 


Marion Lovell to Appear in Union Hill 


Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, has been engaged to 
appear in Union Hill, N. J., on January 15 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Allen McQuhae’s Success as an Irish Tenor 


Only just passed thirty, Allen McQuhae, the young Irish 
tenor, who has received recognition within the past few 
years, is the possessor of one of those rarely sweet voices 
that seems’ to have been predestined by Providence as the 
exclusive possession of the Irish race. He was born in 
Bray, County Wicklow—the same spot where the notorious 
vicar of fable and song was wont to change his religion 
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as often as the political weather cock. During his early and 
formulative years he was educated by the English Jesuits at 
Stoneyhurst, whence, bent upon fame and fortune, he went 
to the Canadian Northwest to make his pot of gold. He 
made it, too, but, alas! it vanished more quickly than the 
young Irishman realized among the dazzling allurements of 
New York (when New York was still New York). There- 
upon, being already familiar with the West and its habits, 
he went back, recuperated his purse, and began his career of 
song in a cabaret in Cleveland. A noted vocal teacher 
heard him, that the prophesy of the story books might be 
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fulfilled, taught him, and made him what he is today—a de- 
cidedly and deservedly popular young artist. In fact, the 
acclaim with which he has been received throughout the 
country (last season he sang sixty engagements) has caused 
the Edison Phonograph Company to enlist his services in 
making recreations. 

Mr. McQuhae has recently returned from the 
Coast, where he caused the customary enthusiasm of large 
audiences, drawn on the well founded hope of hearing an 
Irish tenor who can sing Irish songs and do equal justice 
to a vocal repertory ranging from the classic arias of 
Handel and Mozart through the entire range of French, 
American, Italian and German song literature 


Pacific 


Haywood Artist-Pupils Fill Engagements 

Lois Ewell, soprano, has just completed a season, playing 
the leading roles with the Beck Opera Company, of Boston, 
with success. Katherine Murdoch, soprano, returning from 
an extensive tour of the South, is spending a month in 
the city doing intensive work with her vocal teacher and 
coach, Frederick H. Haywood and Emil Polak After a 
short tour through the Middle West, she will go to St 
Petersburg, Fla., where she has been engaged to sing 
at municipal concerts during January, February and March. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fuson sang Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving” at the Methodist Church of Morristown, 

J., on November 20. They appeared on December 4 at 
the Elks’ Memorial Service at Hoboken, N. J. On Decem- 
ber 7, Mrs. Fuson was heard in concert with Marie de 
Kaiser at Passaic, N. J. Geneva Youngs, soprano, rendered 
a program at the Washington Irving High School on De 
cember 4 under the auspices of the Board of Education 


Fine Course at Baylor College 

Louis Graveure, baritone, was scheduled to sing at Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex., Thursday, December 8, under the 
auspices of the Belton Music Club. This was the second of 
the Belton Music Club series of attractions of the 


season, 


Marie Tiffany having given a recital October 25. Other 
musical features which this organization will bring to Baylor 
College are: The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, with 
Rudolph Ganz as director; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto 
Annie Louise David Returns 
Annie Louise David, the harpist, is again in New York 


following her successful concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 
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FarNAM Becins WEEKLY RECITALS. 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue, corner 
Twentieth street, began his announced series of Monday 
evening recitals, December 5, when the church, lighted by 
candles, with outside searchlight through the big altar win- 
dow, was filled by an audience which heard some new music 
with avidity. Mr. Farnam’s all-embracing technic, his good 
taste, his cleancut playing and musicianly phrasing all con- 
duced to high enjoyment. The startling dissonances of 
Dupre’s “Verset,” as well as this composer’s sustained, 
dissonant chords of three antiphons, enchain attention at 
the outset. Most graceful, natural music, however, is that 
of Bonnet’s “Song Without Words” and Stoughton’ s curious 
sounding “Within a Chinese Garden” proved of special 
interest. Jepson’s second sonata closed an interesting pro- 
gram. That of December 19 follows: 

Toccata-prelude on Pange Lingua.............+++++- E. C. Bairstow 
Epithalame (Wedding Song) ............ .Louis Vierne 
O Sacred Head .......+... Johann Kuhnay 
Pastorale (F major) ..... . .Roger-Ducasse 
Menuet-Scherzo (D minor) . Joseph Jongen 






Postlude on Old Hundredth............-6600eceeeee Harvey Grace 
Four pieces from Les Heures Bourguignonnes....... Georges Jacob 
Minuet from sonata in the style of Handel............ Wolstenholme 


Jomnt Recitat at Poucn GAuery. 

An enjoyable program was rendered at the Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, November 30, by Mrs. Dorlon Lowe Turner and 
her sister, Minnie Dorlon Crofts, and several of their pupils. 
Mrs. Dorlon Lowe Turner and Marion Gardner were heard 
in contralto solos, and Veronica Harrison sang two groups 
of soprano songs. There was also a vocal duet by May 
Bomar and Mrs. Turner, and a trio by May Bomar, Miss 
Fitzgerald and Mrs. Turner. Variety was given to the 
program by a number of recitations by Madeleine Ubanks, 
Sara Owen, Minnie Dorlon Crofts, and Janet Young, the 
latter but a four-year-old child. 

AMERICAN GuILp oF ORGANISTS’ SOCIAL. 

Over one hundred members and friends of the American 
Guild of Organists met in the parish house in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, J. Warren Andrews organist, 
December 5, in response to postcard invitations issued by 
the committee on public meetings, Charles H. Doersam chair- 
man. There was a goodly attendance of ladies also, and 
Harry Burleigh, the well known baritone and composer, 
gave a talk on and sang many of the Negro Spirituals. 
Warden Federlein introduced Mr. Burleigh, naming this 
as the first social occasion of the guild in several years. 
Mr. Burleigh humorously began by saying: “I think your 
warden wanted to add a ‘little touch of color’ to this occa- 
sion in asking me.” The present writer, who had known 
Mr. Burleigh since schoolboy days in Erie, Pa., might have 
told of a commencement in the Erie Opera House in which 
the young Harry (now many call him Burly Harry) was 
valedictorian of his class, was awarded first prize, for 
highest standing, and sang a solo. His subsequent arrival 
in New York, studying under Dvorak at the National Con- 
servatory, solo bass at St. George’s P. E. Church, and 
composer, is well known. He alluded to some of the inci- 
dents of his life, recalled his work with Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and closed by singing various Spirituals, some of 
them pathetic, some humorous, but all interesting, his high 
notes (E and F) coming. out especially well. The songs 
were: “Walk Into Jerusalem,” “I Don’t Feel No Ways 
Tired” (Booker T. Washington’s favorite), “Please Don’t 
Let This Harvest Pass,” “Dig My Grave Long and Nar- 
row,” “Peter, Go Ringa’ Dem Bells,” and “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot.” He played his own accompaniments, and 
his whole poise showed the refined musician, and what may 
be accomplished, no matter what the creed or color, 

Grace CHALMERS THOMSON, ORGANIST. 

Grace Chalmers Thomson, Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O., is 
organist and director at all Saints’ Church, Leonia, N. J.; 
director of the Parnassus Club Choral, and active as a piano 
instructor. Miss Thomson conducted the chorus of Decem- 
ber 7 at 612 West 115th street, when, besides the chorus, 
Katharine Metcalf, soprano, and Samuel Polonsky, violinist, 
took part. Particularly appropriate to the season were six 
old Christmas carols. 

Vircu. Piano Conservatory REcITAL. 

Three artist students of the Virgil Piano Conservatory 
participated in a program of piano pieces at Rumford Hall, 
December 3. They played works by modern composers, 
including the Americans, MacDowell and Preston Ware 
Orem. These were Anna Farer, Ida Iacapraro and Evelyn 
B. Burton. The usual Virgil Piano Technic was illustrated 
on two Tekniklaviers. 

Torrinc-Linscott Recrtat. 

Leila Cannes arranged a joint piano and vocal recital, 
Hotel Majestic, December 4, when Elizabeth Topping, 
pianist, and Hubert Linscott, baritone, shared in a program 
of five numbers. There was a large variety in this music, 
ranging from Bach and Beethoven to Chopin and Rach- 
maninoff. Katherine Kerrin was at the piano. 

Gustave L. Becker Presents Novecty. 


On December 13 a novelty was presented at the second 
Tuesday evening musicale of the American Progressive 
Piano School. Edna Elizabeth Hudson played the fifteen 
two-voiced inventions by Bach, while at a second piano her 
teacher, Gustave L. Becker, played his “Harmonic Struc- 
ture” for these, a work which he has just recently com- 
pleted. This instructive setting will soon be published, and 
it is expected the serious minded piano teacher will be espe- 
cially interested in it. 

ZiupHA Barnes Woopn’s Work. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood founder and director, had a very successful fair and 
social at headquarters, December 3, when a musical program 
was also given, consisting of excerpts from operas. Florence 
McManus, pupil of Mrs. Wood, gave a year’s membership 
in the society to Charles Floyd, tenor. le and Belle Fro- 
man appeared in “Martha” last week. 

Dickinson RecrTat In New BRITAIN. 


Clarence Dickinson gave a recital in the South tao 
tional Church, New Britain, Conn., November 3, 
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the concert overture in C major (Hollins), “Serenade” 
(Pierne), “Goblin Dance” (Dvorak) overture to “Der 
Freischuetz” (Weber), “In the Church” (Novak), “A Song 
of Dawn” (Torjussen), “The Nightingale and the Rose 
(Saint-Saéns), prelude and fugue in E minor (Bach), 
minuet (Seeboeck), “Berceuse” (Dickinson), Norwegian 
rhapsody (Sinding). 





Camp Song at Professional Woman’s League 


Blanche Hammond Camp, author of the words of “The 
Passing Storm,” music by Guy William Camp, must have 
been delighted ‘with the reception of this song, as sung by 
Sol Phillips, tenor, at the Hotel Astor College Room, No- 





BLANCHE HAMMOND CAMP, 
Contralto and writer of lyrics. 


vember 28, at the Professional Woman's League meeting. 
The song is appropriate for sacred or secular use and has a 
very effective violin obligato. Mr. Phillips sang it with 
dramatic expression, and Della Haggerty, excellent violin- 
ist, played the obligato, with Gertrude Silverton at the 
piano. It had to be repeated, and this time both poet and 
composer were called to acknowledge the applause. Mrs. 
Camp was chairman of the day and announced the various 
artists of the affair. Besides those mentioned, the artists 
were Gertrude White, lyric soprano, who sang Arditi’s 
“Saran Rose” particularly well. She was later specially asked 
to sing a “Spring Song,” which was well done. She is a 
singer of much attainment and is well on the road to promi- 
nence. Edwina Seeligson, composer and pianist; Salo M. 
Ravich, tenor, and Anora Katherine Trounce, reader, also 
ge in this program, with Mrs. Russell Bassett, presi- 
dent 


The Pageant “Nebraska” at Omaha 


The school children of Nebraska recently presented a 
pageant, “Nebraska,” to the Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
in its session at Omaha, and subsequently to an audience of 
about 3,500 in the Auditorium. The music, by Howard I. 
Kirkpatrick, of the University School of Music, was of a 
very high order, as was the ballet. The book was by Hartley 
B. Alexander, of the University of Nebraska. Lena May 
Williams was pageant director. 


Mischa Elman’s Belgian Tour Successful 


Mischa Elman, so a cable to his manager, S. Hurok, 
reports, has met with unqualified success in the tour through 
the principal Belgian cities which he has just completed. 
The best proof of this lies in the fact that he has already 
been engaged for a repetition of the tour in April, 1922. 
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McCORMACK ATTRACTS CAPACITY 
AUDIENCE IN CINCINNATI 





Enthusiastic Audience Attends First Symphony “Pop’— 
Conductor Ysaye Presented with Pipe by Junior 
Chamber of Commerce—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21, 1921.—John McCormack 
appeared at Music Hall, November 17, at the second of the 
Artist Series of the present season. The audience filled the 
auditorium, more than 4,000 being present, so that more 
than a hundred seats were placed on the stage to take care 
of the overflow. It was a typical McCormack audience, 
one that enthuses over his fine voice and his ever pleasing 
personality. 5 

The program varied, including as the opening number a 
pair of seventeenth century Italian songs, which were ren- 
dered in a way that left nothing to be desired. This was 
followed by a group of Russian songs, wherein he was en- 
abled to show still more advantageously his versatility and 
power. In the second half of the program came the Irish 
songs, and here he found ready and enthusiastic applause. 
He responded with many encores and closed his concert 
with a number of modern English and American songs. 
One of these latter ones—“When the Dew Is Falling,” 
which was composed by his accompanist, Edwin Schneider, 
who has acted in that capacity for years—brought forth a 
mild ovation for both composer and singer. It might be 
added that Mr. Schneider adds much to the success of the 
singer by his mastery of the piano. Donald McBeath as- 
sisted Mr. McCormack with several violin solos. 

First SympHony “Pop.” 

The first of the series of ten popular concerts to be given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall, under 
the auspices of Eugene Ysaye, was played before a large 
audience, Sunday afternoon, November 20. The popularity 
of these musical events has grown from year to year until 
they have come to be looked upon by a large number of 
music lovers in this section as an integral part of their 
lives, 

The concert opened with the playing of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and the audience was requested to sing. The 
enthusiasm was marked. The programs at these concerts 
are of the better type of music that can be enjoyed by the 
average music lover. 

The opening number was the overture to “The Mute of 
Portici,” by Auber. This was followed by the ever popu- 
lar suite, “Scenes Algerienne,” by Saint-Saéns. Haydn’s 
variations from the string quartet, No. 3, was given a mas- 
terly reading by Ysaye. The concert closed with the Johann 
Strauss waltz, “Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb und Lust.” 

The soloist on this occasion was Marjorie Squires, who 
has been heard here before and whose fine contralto voice 
is always a welcome addition. She sang with fervor the 
arias, “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
“Adieu, Forets,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
She received much applause and responded with an encore. 

During the intermission the members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce presented Eugene Ysaye with a fine 
English pipe. This organization has been active in making 
these concerts more successful by disposing of a number of 
seats. Mr. Ysaye was much pleased and stated that he 
appreciated the work that has been done by the members, 
and that the pipe would be a welcome addition to his col- 
lection. 

Notes. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, director of the violin department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, a native of Italy, 
has made application for admission to citizenship in this 
country. He has filed his papers here in the United States 
District Court. He came to the United States more than 
twenty-five years ago, and has been a resident of Cincinnati 
since 1896. 

The Norwood Musical Club gave a special program, No- 
vember 22, at Carnegie Library Hall. The program was 
attractive, and Norma Steubbing, who was a delegate to 
the convention of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at Cincinnati, read a report of the meeting. 

The extension work of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music was marked by several events in the past week: 
Lucy Landen, violin, and Leah Morris, pianist, gave a con- 
cert in the room of the Community Service. Wednesday, 
Katherine Ree¢e, soprano; Margaret Bolen, violinist; Mar- 
tha Rainey, reader; Minnie Leah Nobles and Doris Roth- 
schild, pianists, gave a benefit recital for the Mothers’ Club 
of the Pleasant Ridge Public Schools. Thursday after- 
noon, Marjorie Hogg, violinist, and Katherine Reece, so- 
prano, gave a concert at the Bodmann Widows’ Home. A 
program was given at the University of Cincinnati Woman's 
Building, Thursday afternoon. 

A recital was given at the Odeon on November 17 by the 
Eta Chapter of the Sinfonia at the College of Music. One 
feature of the event was the playing of the college trio, 
including Fred Lewing, violin; Walter Devaux, piano, and 
E. Johanning, cello. George Rambo read a paper on the 
“Value of Music in the Public Schools.” 

Mathias J. Kuhn, who was a member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra last season, has become a member of 
Sousa’s Band, having joined the organization at Canton, 
Ohio, some days ago. ; 

Eva Wynne, who was formerly a student at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, made a successful appearance 
as a concert pianist at Dubuque, Ia., recently. Her work 
was praised by the music critics. 

The Woman’s Club music department has organized a 
junior music club, which will soon make its appearance as 
a musical factor in the city. The object of the club is to 
disseminate a love for music among children, and plans are 
being perfected to make it an organization of much impor- 
tance. The club will have its own officers. 

The class of 1922 of the Schuster-Martin School gave a 
recital at the Little Playhouse, November 19. The pro- 
gram was made up of scenes and readings from Shake- 
spearean plays. 

P. A. Bowlen, Cincinnati violinist, has accepted an en- 
gagement to lead the orchestra which has been sent to tour 
a portion of the country with one of the screen productions 
of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

The Monday Musical Club held a meeting at the residence 
of Mrs. Burton Wingate recently, when a program of bar- 
baric and Oriental numbers was given. 

The Covington Women’s Club gave a very delightful 
musical program a few days ago. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The Norwood Musical Club gave a musical program, No- 
vember 15. The same club held a Thanksgiving vesper 
service November 22 at the Norwood Baptist Church. On 
this occasion Leonie Frank lectured on the “Music of the 
Puritans,” 

Kathryn Pauley, piano pupil of Leo Stoffregen, played 
the “Valse Romantique,” by Chaminade, at a concert given 
in the Lockland School auditorium, by St. John’s Evangel- 
ical Church, at Reading, Ohio, November 20. 

Goldie R. Taylor presented a group of her piano pupils in 
a recital at the Masonic Temple auditorium, Price Hall, 
November 17. W. W. 


A Name for Elly Ney 


Reviewers in all parts of the country are trying to find 
some phrase which will sum up Elly Ney, the pianist, who 
is winning unbounded enthusiasm wherever she appears. 
In New York, where Mme. Ney is scheduled for eight con- 
certs—an unusual record for a newcomer, by the way—she 
has been hailed by various writers as “a Lady Liszt,” “the 
female Grainger,” “the female Paderewski,” and one critic 
has said that “she would make. one think of Carrefio, but 
there is even greater power.” 

A Boston reviewer finds that she plays like De Pach- 
mann. Detroit reviewers suggest that she has “an art as 
passionately personal as Kreisler’s” and that her personality 
“reminds you of Schumann-Heink.” An Atlanta newspaper 
woman looked to Shakespeare for an answer and could not 
decide whether Mme. Ney on the platform was more remin- 
iscent of Cordelia or Lady Macbeth! 

The many-sided Elly Ney seems to elude the coiners of 
tinkling titles. Perhaps this quality bears out the comment 
of the New York critic who said that “it is her versatility 
that makes Elly Ney the greatest woman pianist of modern 
times.” 


Eight Recalls for Mina Dolores 


Mina Dolores, the soprano of Philadelphia, was one of the 
soloists at the recent Mail Music Club concert held at the 
Morris High School in the Bronx, New York, and delighted 
an audience of considerably over one thousand. In review- 
ing the concert one of the dailies stated that Mina Dolores 
is one of Philadelphia’s favorite daughters and that she has 
a glorious soprano voice, full and resonant. There were 
two encores and eight recalls for Miss Dolores on this 
occasion. 

. 


Byrd Engaged as Orchestra Soloist 


_Announcement has been made that Winifred Byrd, the 
pianist, who has been appearing most successfully on her 
concert tour of the Northwest, is to appear as soloist with 
the Reading Symphony Society in that city on February 26. 
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Tarasova to Present Russian Novelties 


Nina Tarasova, interpreter of Russian folk songs and 
ballads, will give her first song recital of the season on 
Tuesday. evening, December 20, in the Town Hall. For 
the first time Mme. Tarasova will deviate from her cus 
tomary programs and will present a group of classic songs 
by Purcell, Liszt and Rubinstein. Her Russian numbers 
will incorporate a number of songs never before heard 
in America. These were gleaned last summer while she was 
sojourning in Europe. 


Minna Kaufmann Sings in Bordentown 
Minna Kaufmann was well received when she sang at the 
Military Academy at Bordentown, N. J., November 18. The 
soprano was accompanied and assisted at this concert by 
Ruth Emerson. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 











Zchoes from Ethel Frank’s English Triumphs 


The brilliant successes won by Ethel Frank, the Ameri- 
can soprano, in London last season as soloist with the sym- 
phony Orchestras of Sir Henry Wood and Alfred Coates, 
and with the London Chamber Concert Society, led to en- 
gagements all over England for this fall. Opening her 
present tour of the provinces as soloist with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra on October 11, Miss Frank dupli- 
cated her London success, and it is a splendid commentary 
on the art of this young American singer that many of het 
appearances during this autumn have been followed by reén- 
gagements in the same cities for the spring season. 

Indicative of the warm appreciation that the English press 
and public have for this artist are the reviews which have 
followed her singing everywhere. Thus, the critic of the 
Liverpool Courier wrote, after hearing her with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra: 

Ethel Frank, an American singer, has a singularly finished and 
cultured style of vocalism which one would have liked to have heard 
in music different to’ some of the items, notably the Ravel songs, 
which she chose. In idea and imaginativeness these two songs are 
very clever, but they scarcely give a singer like Miss Frank the 
full opportunity for her abilities, which combine good art with 
technic. This art was finely illustrated in the “Oriental Chant” of 
Moussorgsky, to which Mr, Collier played a harp accompaniment 
beautifully. Miss Frank was warmly received and responded to an 
encore, 

Following her appearance in Bournemouth, the famous 
English coast resort, the reviewer for the Bournemouth 
Directory wrote: 

Ethel Frank, described as an American soprano, made a first ap- 
pearance at the Winter Gardens on Saturday afternoon last. The 
songs were all sung to orchestral accompaniments, an important 
factor in the calculated effects in at least the first four songs. In 
the song by Debussy, and the two by Ravel, the modern French 
school was fairly represented, and in a manner which demonstrated 
that the voice part is a secondary affair as compared with the instru- 
mentation, The inference that may be drawn is that the human 
voice needs accessories in order to make it an effective medium 
for adequate expression. This point of view being granted, the 
glockenspiel, celeste, cymbals, and the rest, follow as a matter of 
Ethel Frank sang very charmingly. She is the possessor 


course. 
of a well-trained voice and her singing was, both in the matter of 
style and diction, something really pleasant to hear. Probably Pur- 


cell, in some quarters, is now regarded as a “back number,” but 
Ethel Frank in her finished singing of “I Attempt from Love’s 
Sickness to Fly,” proved there is still life and vitality in the old 
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master’s music, Further came songs in contrasted style by Monro 
and Carey. If the last song, “‘A Pastoral,” is by Henry Carey, it 
is not only a relic of the past which possesses its own interest, but 
it also afforded Miss Frank an opportunity which she certainly 
seized for the display of her gifts of vocalization in a more florid 
style than was possible in any of the preceding songs. 

The critic of the Bradford Daily Telegraph, after her 
first appearance in Bradford, wrote: 

Ethel Frank, who was making her first appearance in the North, 
proved that all the good things said about her in London and America 
are by no means without justification. She infused the dramatic 
note into a song from the Wolf-Ferrari opera, “The Secret of Su- 
sanne,” her first item, and a Grieg song later. Cyril Scott’s “An 
Old Song Ended” was sung with much delicacy, 


Reporting the same concert, the Bradford Daily Argus 


stated: 

Among the latter was numbered Ethel Frank, who travelled North 
to delight Bradfordians as she has been delighting Londoners of 
late, Her yoice is distinguished by engaging purity; it is light, 
flexible, sparkling rather than rich, and possessed of great carrying 
power, Such a combination is fascinating in itself, but Miss Frank 
showed another endowment of equal importance—considerable inter- 
pretative ability. Her art was notably exemplified in some of the 
slighter pieces—“‘An Old Song Ended,” by Cyril Scott, for instance, 
to whose rendering was brought a wonderful note of naivété. Grieg’s 
“Dream” song (given in Norwegian) and “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor 
Vary”. (Brown) were sung with skill and proper feeling, while an 
intricate excerpt from Wolf-Farrari’s “Secret of Susanne” received 
brilliant though careful treatment, 

Thus commented the Manchester Guardian : 

Ethel Frank appeared for the first time and gave a good deal of 
modern French music with great skill. Especially fine was her 
treatment of the oriental florid style in the _ of Erlanger, and 
an oriental chant of Moussorgsky, in which she was accompanied 
on the harp by Mr. Collier. 

To the critic of the Northern Echo: 

Miss Frank's talent is best displayed in lieder singing. 
“En Drom,” sung in Norse, was ee and her powers of 
phrasia finely came out equally well in Cyril Scott’s “An Old 
Song Ended.” An old English song, “Sheph Thy Demeanor 
Vary,” proved her the possessor of considerable humor, The au- 
dience fully appreciated all this set and she had to respond to a 
double encore. 

Said the Northeastern Gazette: 


The occasion was one of supreme interest, the program being 
tained by artists of no less calibre than Ethel Frank, the American 


Grieg’s 





soprano. 


It is not often in these da i 
vocalists, and Ethel ie Fee i fa ae be Goome gp nd 


Frank’s revival of the aria, “Gli An "In- 
ferno,” from the “Magic Flute,” was more than Bye, Fn 
in her second group—"“En Drom” (Grieg, “An Old Song Ended” 
(Cyril Scott) and “Shepherd Thy Demeanor Vary” (Brown)—that 
one was able to appreciate more fully her gifts, and they are many 
and varied. Her voice is of medium strength, beautiful and mellow 
in quality, She possesses, too, that priceless gift, the power to make 
her efforts convincing to an audience. One would like to hear her 
again in a more extended group. 

A report of similar tenor appeared in the Yorkshire 
Observer : 

Ethel Frank created a splendid first impression, As a matter of 
fact, it was her first appearance in the North of England, and she 
enjoyed the warm appreciation so generously shown. Though colora- 
tura artist of outstanding skill, she changed her mind about giving, 
as a first contribution, the “Gli Angui d’Inferno” from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute,” supplying instead a polished rendering of “O gioja 
la nube leggiera” (Wolf-Ferrari), Later she bracketed “En Drom” 
(Grieg), “An Old Song Ended” (Scott), and “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary ’ (Brown), Grieg’s “Dream” she sang in Norwegian. 
In Scott’s song she was unusually successful in her expression of 
the sentiments, but her greater triumph was Brown’s Shepherd song. 
Responding to the clamour for more, she gave a version of ‘Robin 
Adair,” which was well worth hearing because she had stamped her 
individuality upon it, 


Van Emden Delights Syracuse 


_ The appended notice tells of Harriet Van Emden’s success 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on October 22: 


The Salon Musicale, Mrs, Charles Edward Crouse president, 
opened the season of 1921-22 last night, presenting Harriet van 
kmden, a young lyric soprano from New York, at the home of Mr. 
and ts. Daniel Murray Edwards, on James street hill, There 
was a large and representative audience constituting the member- 
ship of the salon and a number of invited friends. Mrs. Crouse 
presented Miss van Emden to the audience, which filled the music 
room, library, conservatory and feception hall. Mrs, Leslie 
Kincaid was at the piano, and provided an accompaniment of 
marked distinction. There were works by French, English, 
Russian and Italian masters. Practically the same program will 
be given in New_York with the possible addition of two or three 
German songs. Miss van Emden did three arias—“Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” and selection from “La Traviata” and “The Magic 
Flute.” In the “Jewel Song’ Miss yan Emden did exquisite work. 
There was a purity and sweetness in her voice that goes with 
youth, combined with a natural quality and careful preparation. 
Her top notes were clear as a bell and at all times, whether singing 
an operatic aria or a song by an English or French composer, she 
was at perfect ease, and revealed a quality of tone that was ravish- 
ing in its purity. Along with her splendid voice and fine intelli- 
gence, Miss van Emden has a winning personality and graciously 
responded to a number of encores, The first of her group of 
English songs, “My Heart Is a Lute,” revealed her superb diction, 
and this entire group was greatly enjoyed. Syracuse was fortunate 
in hearing Miss van Emden before her New York debut. She came 
here from Stockbridge in the Berkshires where she sang for a 
private company at a fashionable summer home.—Post-Standard, 
October 23, 1921. 


Adelina Patti Noar in “Tannhauser” 


When the Philadelphia Operatic Society presented “Tann- 
hauser” at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia on the 
evening of November 3 Adelina Patti Noar essayed the 
role of Venus. The opera was sung in English, and much 
enthusiasm was displayed on the part of the audience. That 
Miss Noar acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of 
the critics was proven in the splendid notices which she re- 
ceived, a few of which are reproduced herewith: 


Adelina Patti Noar won general approval for purity of voice and 
clear enunciation in the role of Venus.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


In the part of Venus Adelina Patti Noar sang with much assur- 
ance and in fine vocal effect.-Evening Ledger. 


Adelina Patti Noar, who did the role of Venus, was much ad- 
mired.—Record, 

Adelina Patti Noar, a brunette Venus of attractive presence, 
also sang her brief part well, in a soprano of no little beauty.— 
Bulletin, 

Adelina Patti Noar had the role of Venus, and made it outstand- 
ing despite its brevity.—-North America, 





Hutcheson Plays with Detroit Orchestra 


An all round success was the result of Ernest Hutcheson’s 
recent appearance with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 
its home city when he played the Mendelssohn G minor con- 
certo. The audience recalled him six times, and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and his men joined in the long applause. Nor was 
the press less enthusiastic, as the following excerpts from 
the papers show: 


Mr. Hutcheson has perfect control of his art. 
mirable spirit, power and feeling.-Free Press. 


He plays with ad- 


Gave a truly fascinating performance,—The Saturday Night. 





_ Endowed the concerto with a rippling fire that implanted the de- 
sire to hear it done again soon by Mr. Hutcheson.—Journal. 


Casini Triumphant in Recitals with Alda 


Gutia Casini, cellist, has been touring for the second 
season with Mme. Alda, and although, of course, engaged 
as an assisting artist, has received: encomiums of praise 
everywhere he has played. The last concert of this season 
was given at Burlington, Vt., under the Dow management, 
and the ovations given to the young cellist were quite ex- 
traordinary. The Burlington press commented on Mr, 


Casini’s art as follows: 

Gutia Casini, cellist with fingers of a master, wove touch and 
tone in delightful renderings. His “Gipsy Songs’’ were marvels of 
artistic finish, and his “Madrigal” and the “Ave Maria’ were won- 
derful products of his art.—Burlington Daily News, November 12, 
1921. 


Gutia Casini, cellist of interesting mettle, possesses a generous 
fund of artistic requirements. Technical facility, sensitiveness of 
touch and tone, vigor or delicacy at need, youthful fire and tempe- 
r tal aband h terized his playing of the Popper ‘‘Taran- 
telle” and his eg for cello of the Sarasate “Gipsy Songs.” 
They were marvels of brilliancy and were tumultously oppla ded. 
He was equally pleasing in the music of the style of the “Madriga” 
and the “Ave Maria,” which he Sm with fine serenity and tonal 
beauty.—Burlington Free Press, November 12, 1921. 





Joseph Schwarz Pleases Cleveland Critics 

Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone of the Chica, o Opera 
Association, recently appeared in a recital in Cleveland, 
when the critics spoke of his singing as follows: 


He sang beautifully, particularly that unforgettable group of 
Schubert, and, added to his splendid voice, he had interpretative 
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values that were superlatively fine. He has a dignified, quiet and 


unobtrusive manner on the concert platform, suggest 


tragic 
moods and depths in songe that usually require operatic garniture 
evelan 


in full accomplishment, 
will enjo i 
October 28, 1921, 


e is a consummate artist and 





Mr, Schwarz is a singer of distinction, endowed with a voice of 
} j wality. His 
Handel air unfamiliar to us, established him at 
Here was breadth and artistic 
eat salvo 
‘ i one, a 
] aria, the audience made up its mind that a new light had 
risen on the musical horizon, and accorded Mr, Schwarz what may 
a Mr. Schwarz has splendid qualities, 
and we believe that great success awaits him in this country.— 


gost power and resonance, and of warm, expressive 

rst number, a 

once in the favor of his audience. 

finish too, united with a singularly attractive tone, A 

¢ agpraues followed this number, and after the succeedin 
erdi 


fairly be called an ovation. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 28, 1921. 


Heralded as Vienna’s premier operatic baritone, he fully realized 
‘ His voice is one of rich and sympathetic 
quality, and his use of it the refinement of artistic expression and 
We have heard no singer of the sterner sex whose 
command of tonal coloring was so absolute and perfectly differen- 
His mezzo voce was of almost gossamer delicacy, and while 
his dramatic climaxes were telling, the vocal utterance was always 
His Handel and Verdi ex- 
cerpts, particularly the latter, furnished a vehicle for operatic in- 
tensity and dramatic fervor with the usual concomitant—an explo- 
For concert purposes his Schubert songs were 


the distinguishing title. 
interpretation, 
tiated. 


within the bounds of agreeable tone. 


sive phrase ending. ; 
the most satisfying. In them he discarded operatic formulas and 
gave song interpretation of the most consummate finish and beauty 
of diversified tonal expression, I have heard the “Am Meer’ done 
many times, but never so splendidly colored with mood expression 
and refined nuances of tone. That super-artistry captured the de- 
lighted auditors and needs no recording—it happened.—The Cleve- 
land Press, October 28, 1921, 


Dai Buell Lauded at New York Recital 


The following are the unexpurgated press reviews of 
Dai Buell’s recent success in New York: 


_In Town Hall, a few hundred yards to the west, another feminine 
pianist was entertaining an audience with Chopin when the writer 
entered, After playing one of the waltzes brilliantly she struck a 
Casella chord at the end. Slightly vexed she played the last page again 
and substituted the Chopin chord, to the delight and amusement of 





DAI BUELL 
Pianist 


the audience. Dai Buell is not in the habit of playing uncalled-for 
futuristic chords. Her technic is accurate and easy. She gave a 
splendid exhibition of it in a piece by Stojowski, a Cravovienne, 
with variations, which the audience applauded so furiously that she 
left the piano and walked to the middle of the stage to make her 
bows—a new thing under the sun. The audience enjoyed a lively, 
well made scherzetto, by a former pupil of Edward MacDowell, 
Lewis M. Isaacs, who es heretofore proved that music and the 
practice of law are not antagonistic. Another outburst of enthusiasm 
came when Miss Buell played a Grieg piece as an encore.—Henry 
T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 

Dai Buell, a pianist who combines skill with intelligence, gave 
her annual Recital in Town Hall yesterday afternoon. The classi- 
cal period was represented by Mozart’s C_ minor fantasia, romantic 
and modern compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Stojowski, Isaacs, 
Ravel and Saint-Saéns, comprising the other portion of the printed 
program. Miss Buell’s work on the keyboard was accurate and elo- 
quent. Her use of the pedals, “the breath of the piano” was well 
advised.—-Max Smith, New York American. 

Over at Town Hall, Dai Buell gave a piano matinee, with a lean- 
ing toward fantasies, opening with Mozart’s C minor, then Schu- 





becoming better acquainted with him.—Cleveland News, 
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mann’s, Severe tests, which Miss Buell attacked with good technic 
and a command of shading. A novelty was Reinecke’s arrangement 
of the larghetto from the Chopin concerto,—Katherine Spaeth, The 
Evening Mail. 

Dai Buell is a young American pianist who manages to light up 
her playing with a sturdy and steady illumination of a genuine 
temperament for the thing, and this distinguishes her from so many 
other Americans, particularly the men among them. Anyone can 
spend a very pleasant enjoyable afternoon, especially a rainy one, 
listening to her, as a number of enthusiasts did yesterday at Town 
Hall. he found the characteristic yet robust charm and the inner 
Fm eet beauty that lie in Mozart's C minor fantasie, while the 
Schumann fantasie presented its musical picture most definitely; 
frequently it glowed with its proper lights and glimmered with its 
Schumannesque shadows.—New York Evening Journal. 

Dai Buell played her Annual Recital yesterday afternoon in Town 
Hall. As a rule, Miss Buell searches for unusual programs, but 
this time she pursued traditional paths, beginning with fantasies of 
Mozart and Schumann and continuing through groups of Chopin and 
of the contemporaries that were well nigh stereotyped. Miss Buell 
played commandingly, artistically and sincerely. ler technic was 
smoother than of other years, her tonal range wider and intenser. 
She uses her pedals discreetly, relying rather on a sensitive touch 
for her effects. One of the few pianists whose growth is steady 
ond. in the right direction.—William B, Murray, Brooklyn Daily 

agle, 





Miss Buell showed agreeably in this recital her growth as an artist. 
-~New York Globe. 


Praise for John Matthews 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin had the following to 
say after John Matthews, tenor, appeared recently in 
recital in Philadelphia : 


At a recital he gave in the foyer of the Academy of Music last 
evening, John Matthews, a young tenor of this city, who is credited 
with several successful appearances abroad, was heard by a small 
but justly appreciative audience. Mr. Matthews, while somewhat 
handicapped by a cold, disclosed the excellent qualities of a sym- 
pathetic voice, which seems to be adapted to both lyric and dramatic 
expression. He gave a wide range of songs, of special interest 
being ‘Tschaikowsky’s “At the Ball” and the charming “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,’ of Rachmaninoff, and made a good im 
xression in several] arias, including ‘‘Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
Yonizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” and “Salve Dimora,” from “Faust,” 
both well sung with a good understanding of operatic interpreta 
tion, The accompanist for Mr, Matthews was Mme, Fabri, and an 
assisting soloist was Cecelia Bonawitz, a talented young violinist, 
who played the Vieuxtemps concerto No. 4 in D minor, and two 
groups of shorter compositions. 


Critic Calls Hutcheson Great Artist 


When Ernest Hutcheson appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore, December 8, playing 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, he created a pro 
found impression, according to the comments of the press 
the following day. The gist of the criticisms is found in 
what the writer on the Sun had to say of the performance. 
Among much else equally commendatory, this critic wrote: 

Hutcheson is a great artist and there is a peculiar satisfaction 
in hearing him, He has such a reserve of musicianship and plays 
with such insight and understanding that you forget such things 
as tone and digital dexterity. Yet his playing has sensuous appeal 
even though the emphasis in his art is not laid on this. His per 
formance of the Tschaikowsky concerto was memorable. 


Boswell Soloist with Mendelssohn Choir 
Alfred Boswell was featured as soloist at the November 
21 concert given by the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, 
and according to one of the dailies of that city he played a 
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group of five piano numbers in a masterly manner. This is 
what Harvey B. Gaul had to say in the Pittsburgh Post in 
reviewing Mr. Boswell’s part in the performance: 


Mr. Boswell offered a wide catalog. He gave a superb reading 
of the Bach C minor fugue (arranged by his teacher Blanchet). 
The theme was cleanly delineated, and the whole wrought with 
diapason firmness. The Schubert “Impromptu” was well rolled, Of 
the group, the most compelling was the Chabrier “Bouree Fantas 
tique.” Here Mr. Boswell evinced a fine mastery of repetitive 
stacatti. The work was clean, sharp and most interesting 
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LATER CINCINNATI NEWS 


Moktnt Scores WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 30, 1921.—The fourth con- 
cert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the 


direction of Eugene Ysaye, at the Emery Auditorium, No- . 


vember 25, was a notable event. Aside from the program 
proper, which was marked by the introduction of two num- 
bers that had never been heard at these concerts before, 
there was the presentation of a young soloist who has won 
fame that entitles her to a place of first rank among mu- 
sicians 

The opening number was a fine rendition of Brahms’ 
overture, “Academic.” This was followed by the symphony, 
“In Summer,” by Joachim Raff, which was heard for the 
first time here. The work was given a notable reading and 
the passages in the second movement, the “Hunt of the 
Elves,” as depicted by the solo for cello and viola, were 
remarkably beautiful. It was played in a manner that won 
merited applause 

The advent of the young soloist, Erika Morini, who 
played the Vieuxtemps concerto No. 1, in E major, which 
was heard for the first time here, at once aroused merited 
praise for her remarkable genius. The applause was vocif- 
erous and there was an appreciation of her work that was 
an indication of just how much the audience enjoyed it. The 
program was brought to a close with the “March Joyous” 
of Chabrier. 

The second young people’s concert was given November 
29 in Emery Auditorium. These concerts are making a real 
contribution to the musical education of the children of the 
city. The concerts are given with Modeste Alloo conduct- 
ing the orchestra and Thomas James Kelly, of the artist 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, who in- 
terprets the music for the young people. Mr. Kelly believes 
that it is not necessary to play down to children, that they 


will welcome the best if it is attractively presented. This 
second program included the “March Militaire” from 
Schubert, the “Sylvia” music by Delibes, Schumann's 


“Rustic Wedding” symphony by Goldmark, 


“Traumerei,” the 
“Flying Dutchman,” by 


and closed with the overture to the 
Wagner 
CoLLece or Music CHAMBER Musi 

The first of the series of five chamber music concerts 
given by the College of Music took place November 23 in 
the Odeon. The concert was given by the college string 
quartet, consisting of Emil Heermann, William Morgan 
Knox, Carl Wunderle and Walter Heermann. They were 
assisted by David Epstein and Leonard Watson in the per- 
formance of the G major sextet of Brahms, which was the 
opening number of the program. This was the first time 
that the latter was given in Cincinnati. Two movements 
from Cyril Scott's new quartet were also given their first 
hearing in this country. The concert closed with the E 
minor quartet of Beethoven. 

Notes. 

In commemoration of St. Cecilia’s Day, the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club gave a special program at the 
Woman's Club auditorium November 25. 

The members of the Norwood Musical Club gave a 
Thanksgiving program November 23 at the Norwood Bap- 
tist Church, with Hazel McHenry Franklin presiding. 
Leonie Frank gave a talk on “The Music of the Puritans.” 

Mary Towsley Pfau, mezzo soprano, a pupil of Thomas 
James Kelly, gave a delight ful song recital at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music recently, assisted by Elizabeth 
Cook, pianist, pupil of Jean Ward. 

A concert was given November 23 at the Main Telephone 
Building by the Bell Telephone Band, under the direction 
of Dr. Carlos Ferrer. 

The choir of Trinity M. E. Church, under the direction of 
Ben C. De Camp, gave a musical program on Thanksgiving 
evening, in the auditorium of the church. Trinity Orchestra, 
under the direction of George R. Myers, took part in the 
program, 

- The Northside Christian Church choir sang the cantata 
“Rebekah,” November 27, under the direction of Lillian 
Arkell Rixford, organist. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting November 25 at 
the home of Bertha Baur. The subject was “American 
Women in Music,” with Sarah Langley as the speaker. A 
fine musical program was also rendered. 

: Thuman, manager of the College of Music, gave a 
lecture at Glendale College recently. The musical program 
was in charge of Hazel McHenry Franklin, who has re- 
nae assumed charge of the piano depargnent of Glendale 

College. 

The choir of the Church of the Advent, 
gave John Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus,” 
27, under the direction of Gordon Graham. 

Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last Judgment,” was sung by the 
choir of the First English Lutheran Church, November 27. 


SERIES 


Walnut Hills, 
November 


The choir at St. John’s Church sang Gaul’s “The Holy 
City,” November 27, under the direction of John A. Hoff- 
mann, director of the choir. A choir of thirty voices was 


augmented by a quartet of strings from the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Leo Paalz presided at the organ. 

Irene Garner, of the piano faculty of the College of Music, 
gave a recital before the Marion Recital-Lecture Club, of 
Marion, Ohio, recently. W. W. 

(Additional Cincinnati News on page 51.) 


Mildred Graham Scores 


A feature of the concert which took place on Tuesday 
evening, November 29, at Hamilton Grange Reformed 
Church was the song group of Mildred Graham, soprano. 
She sang Oley Speaks’ “Morning,” Arthur Penn’s “When 
May Is Turnin’ to June,” and Behrends’ “Bon Jour, Ma 
Belle” with that beauty of voice and charm of interpretation 
which is indelibly hers. Ethel McKay proved an efficient 
and sympathetic accompanist. The program also included 
organ selections by Lillian Jones and solos by Marie Elias, 
William R. Buckbee, and Edward A. Dreux, vocalists ; 
Leonard R. Sirotae, violinist; Charlotte Elsheimer, pianist, 
and Milton Prinz, cellist. 


Rose Florence Delights San Francisco 


Rose Florence, mezzo soprano, gave an interesting song 
recital in the Italian Room of the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, on December 1. With Uda Waldrop at the 
piano, Miss Florence sang a varied program and was well 
received by the audience. Regarding her singing, Redfern 
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Mason, in the Examiner, said in part as follows: “Miss 
Florence has a mezzo soprano of rather unusual beauty, 
and she uses it with an expressive art which amateurs will 
not fail to appreciate. She sang the ‘Deh vieni, non tardar,’ 
from ‘Figaro,’ and the familiar but never-to- be- -hackneyed 
‘Pur dicesti’ with a real sense of their formal beauty and, 
between them, Schumann’s ‘Ich Grolle nicht,’ a song which 
not one singer out of ten makes to sound real. It was good 
as tone-work, capital as interpretation. It is in her 
French songs that Miss Florence shows most mastery of 
her art. Songs as full of atmosphere as Chausson’s ‘Le 
Temps des Lilas’ and Duparc’s ‘Invitation au Voyage’ were 
given their just significance. It was an enjoyable recital.” 

On December 12, Miss Florence was ——- to sing in 
Pasadena, under the management of L. Sehymer. She 
was to have been assisted by her uae Reginald Bland, 
violinist. 


Why Rosina Lhevinne Is Not a Solo Pianist 


_ During the present season Rosina Lhevinne will be heard 
in a number of joint recitals with her famous husband, 
Josef Lhevinne, her appearances on these programs being 
confined to ensemble numbers. Although urged by the 
managers of these concerts to give some solo numbers 
Mme. Lhevinne has steadfastly refused. When asked to 
7 a specific reason for her refusal, she said: 

I do not believe in having two solo’ pianists in one family 
if both pursue a public career. It is neither logical from 
a professional standpoint, nor conducive to tranquillity in 
private life.” 

“Yes, I originally intended to be a concert pianist,” 
ac knowledged Mme. Lhevinne when asked about her early 
ambitions. “I began my studies at the Moscow Con- 
servatory when I was but nine years old, having studied 
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ROSINA LHEVINNE, 

Pianist, who is appearing in joint recital with her famous 
husband, Josef Lhevinne. 


since I was six. Mr. Lhevinne was also studying at the 
Conservatory and we were both pupils of Safonoff. That 
is a very romantic story about my having been my hus- 
band’s pupil when I was a child and he a youth, but, like 
many romances, it is not founded on fact. 

“It was in 1892 that Mr. Lhevinne won the gold medal 
at the Conservatory and six years later it was conferred 
on me, this being the first time it had ever been given to a 
woman. That same year Nikisch visited Russia and I was 
selected as piano soloist when he conducted the Moscow 
Symphony Orchestra. I played the Henselt concerto. 
Nikisch and Safonoff and many others prophesied a bril- 
liant career for me, but they did not take into consideration 
the fact that I was in love. Eight days after my gradu- 
ation from the Conservatory, I was married. 

“While I have not pursued an individual career, I have 
always kept up my work: Mr. Lhevinne and I have played 
together all over Europe and in England, but I have always 
insisted and still insist on appearing only once or twice 
on the program rather than that we should give an entire 
program together. One should not ask of a great soloist 
that he become an ensemble player. 

“Whatever ensemble playing we do is accomplished with 
little effort, for, having studied under the same master, 
and having been associated since our youth, our ideas of 
interpretation and of such technical matters as phrasing, 
nuance and tempo are identical.” 

Were Mr. and Mrs, Lhevinne to accept all the requests 
for their joint appearance that come to their manager, 
Loudon Charlton, they would be heard all over the country. 
As it is, they are appearing during the first two weeks of 
December in St. Louis, Fort Worth, Austin, San Antonio, 
and Independence, while Mr. Lhevinne’s individual recital 
engagements will keep him on tour almost constantly until 
spring. 


Clarke and Sipe at Scudder School 


Elizabeth Sherman Clarke, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and a pupil of Jean de Reszke, recently 
gave a talk at the Scudder School in New York, choosing 

“Diction” as her subject. Helena Sipe, a pupil of Stojow- 
ski, was heard on this occasion in Chopin and Liszt num- 
rs. 


Mellish Engaged for Reading 


The Reading Symphony Society has just engaged Mary 
Mellish, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
soloist for its concert on March 26 next. 
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groups, and played “Mood Picture, No. 2,” which was heard 
last season by the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
Julien Paul Blitz .conductor: Mr. Steinfeldt is dean of 
piano teachers here, is a pianist of note, and is director of 
the San Antonio College of Music. Mrs. Simpson is also 
a prominent musician, holding several church positions, and 
deeply rrened in musical club work. 

arold Morris, pianist, was presented in recital, No- 
vember 17, by the n Antonio Musical Club, Mr. Morris 
formerly lived in San Antonio, and the city was indeed 
glad to welcome one of its former residents, His playi ing 
was characterized by a strong, sturdy, clear tone, fine 
phrasing, and full command of pianissimos and fortissimos. 
The first half of his program consisted of numbers by 
Bach, Gluck-Brahms, taper and Chopin, while the 
latter half comprised numbers by Leo Sowerby, Debussy, 
David Guion, Charles T. Griffes, and Mr. Morris’ own 
sonata, op 2. The program closed with “La Campanella” 
by Liszt, brilliantly given both regarding tone and technic. 
Recalls and encores were in order after each group, so in- 
sistent was the applause. The day preceding the concert, 
an informal luncheon was given for Mr. Morris, at which 
time the speakers were men who had known him in his 
youth, and those who had gone to school with him. 

The San Antonio College of Music and the Chaminade 
Choral Society presented Arrigo Serato, Italian violinist, 
in recital, November 18. He is an artist in the truest sense 
of the word. His tone was rich and sweet, with a certain 
broadness; technical difficulties were nothing to him. Re- 
calls were in order after each group, and several encores 
were given. John M.. Steinfeldt was at the piano. The 
Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director, 
opened the program with “In the Country,” a Belgian folk 
song, arranged by Deems Taylor. The ensemble was ex- 
cellent, a charming bell effect being brought out by the 
alto section. The sustained pianissimos were excellent, and 
the whole number showed the careful training of the 
director. Mrs, Julien Paul Blitz was the able accompanist. 

Alice Simpson, mezzo soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
J. W. Hoit, sang “A Pirate Dream” (Herter), and “Sorter 
Miss You” (Clay Smith), at the close of the program, 
given by the youthful members of the B Major and 

Minor Musical Club. The meeting was held No- 
vember 19. 

The vested choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Oscar 
J. Fox organist and choir master, presented Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” for the annual harvest festival 
service, November 20. Mrs. Asa North Duncan, soprano, 
appeared in San Antonio for the first time. Other soloists 
were Madeline Sanders and Irene H. Bourquin, contraltos ; 
Eric Harker, tenor, and Frank Welter, baritone. 

Edna Grobe Mason, soprano, and Gisela Bauer, mezzo- 
soprano, appeared in recital, November 22, assisted by Erna 
Wollschlager, violinist, and Alice Shapiro, pianist. The 
accompanists were Mrs, Eugene Staffel and Alice Shapiro. 
Miss Mason has a voice of good range, and volume with an 
excellent command of pianissimo. Her numbers were by 
Del Riego, Kathleen Blair Clarke, Pearl Curran, Nevin, 
Massenet, Anna Case, Brahms, and an aria from “Aida.” 
Miss Bauer has a quality of velvety smoothness, 
characterized by evenness of registers and good interpreta- 
tion. Her numbers were by Denza A. Rotoli, Tschaikow- 
sky, Reynaldo Hahn, G. Taylor, E. Hildach and Rubin- 
stein, and an aria from “La Boheme.” A number of in- 
terest was a duet from “Aida.” Miss Shapiro played three 
numbers by Chopin with clean cut technic and good style, 
also giving good support as accompanist for Miss Mason. 
Miss Wollschlager played with splendid intonation and 
good technic numbers by Raff, Drdla, and Carl Bohm. 


December 15, 


Mrs. Staffel accompanied both Miss Bauer and Miss 
Wollschlager. 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, was presented in recital, No- 


vember 23, by the San Antonio Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Roy ‘Repass, president. One artist is presented each 
season and with part of the proceeds the association be- 
comes a guarantor of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Reuter is a pianist of fine ability; his tone 
is big and poetic. There was a lack of mannerism, cach 
note being clear and defined and his left hand octave work 
was amazing. His program was unusual. He was re- 
called after each group but only granted an encore at the 
close. The encore was Busoni’s “Christmas Eve.” His 
coming will long be remembered and it is to be hoped an 
opportunity will be given to hear him again. He was the 
recipient of many social attentions, as he spent Thanks- 
fiving Day in the city as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
oit 

The music department of the Woman’s Club presented a 
program at the regular meeting, November 23, in charge 
of Mrs. Henry Drought. Those who participated were 
Edna M. Weiss, soprano; Lucas Cerna, violinist, and 
Gladys Morrison, soprano. The accompanist was Bessie Bell 
Andrews. 

Spartanburg, S. C., December 6, 1921—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, and Arturo Bonucci, cellist, were the artists who 
entertained at the first concert of the Winter course given 
under the auspices of the Women’s Music Club and Con- 
verse College, November 28. The concert was well attended, 
and, judging from the applause, everybody seemed well 
pleased with the efforts of the artists. Bonucci played here 
at the festival in the Spring and won many friends who 
were glad to have the pleasure of hearing him again. 

The Silver Hill Jubilee Singers, a local organization of 
negro singers, furnished the musical program at the Rex 
Theater, Sunday, singing negro spirituals. The conductor, 
Dr. H. C. Hardy, is a prominent physician of his race and 
a singer of considerable note. 

Tallahassee, Fla., November 26, 1921.— Ella Scobie 
Opperman, dean of the School of Music of Florida State 
College, announces a series of faculty recitals which opened 
November 21 with a program given by Gertrude Isidor, 
violinist, and Gladys Comforter, pianist. Miss Isidor is 
entering upon her fifth year as a member of the faculty 
and always attracts large and enthusiastic audiences, Miss 
Comforter proved herself a well equipped pianist. Miss 
Opperman, who has had charge of the School of Music 
for the past two years, now has enrolled eleven in her 
faculty and the recitals offered prove the fine caliber of 
work in the department. 

Beulah Rosine; cellist, and sister-in-law of Hans Hess, 
as well as a member of the faculty of the School of Music, 
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appeared successfully as soloist at the opening of the con- 
vention of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Gainesville, Fla. She also played at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville before nearly 1,000 students. 


Tampa, Fla., November 23, 1921.—‘“Music Written 
Commemorating Great Characters and Historical Events” 
was the subject of the program for the Friday Morning 
Musicale, November 11, This program was in charge of 
Mabel M. Snavely and was a musical treat throughout. In 
recognition of Armistice Day the “Marseillaise” was sung 
as a quartet for the opening number, and the “Star Spangled 
Banner” closed the program. Handel's “Largo” was sung 
as a chorus, Mrs. J. P. Shaddick directing. The ensemble 
numbers were all accompanied by the Friday Morning 
Musical orchestra, Hulda Kreher directing. One of the 
special features of this program was the “Fatal Pietro,” 
from “Aida,” sung by Marion McKay and W. H. Deuber. 
Mr. Deuber was a guest of the club and his beautiful tenor 
voice is always an attraction on any program, The over- 
ture to “William Tell,” played on two pianos by eight hands, 
was particularly remarked. Edna Barritt, a young musician, 
read the score at sight, taking. the place of one of the 
quartet who through a serious accident the previous night 
was unable to play. 

The three “B’s”’—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—consti- 
tuted the program of the student department of the Musical, 
November 12, which was creditably presented under the 
direction of Hulda Kreher. 

The studios of the Virgil School of Music were taxed 
to their full capacity November 12, when the pupils, under 
direction of Mabel M. Snavely, gave an excellent program 
of technical and musical numbers. 

The Dawson School of Musical Art gave a program, 
November 15. The school orchestra was a new feature 
and very much appreciated. Under the auspices of the 
League of Clubs, Margaret Streeter, representing the educa- 
tional department of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
gave an address on “Appreciation of Music.” 

The First Baptist Church was filled to its capacity 
November 21, when Homer Moore gave a song recital in 
which he was assisted by Katherine Hodnett, soprano; 
Coe Glade, contralto; Helen Ray, pianist, and Adam Wide- 
nauer, tenor. The quartet work was a special feature and 
was particularly enjoyed. Miss Glade has a rich contralto 
voice of lovely quality which showed to particular advan- 
tage in a number from “Faust.” Mr. Moore gave a very 
fine interpretation of “The Ballad of the World,” from 
“Mephistopheles,” by Boito. 

The “Jubilee” cantata, by Weber, sung at the First 
Methodist Church under Mrs. Harold Lenfesty’s direction, 
was a creditable performance and well received. The lead- 
ing parts were taken by Mrs. W Baily, Mrs. Frank 
Hoffman, Adam Widenaur and E. G. ‘Lamberton. 

Nella Wells Durand and Charles Bartlett gave a program 
at the Odd Fellows’ Hall that was very delightful. 
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Troy, N. Y., November 23, 1921.—The Troy Vocal 
Society opened its fall season November 16 with a concert 
: Music Hall under the splendid conductorship of William 

. Glover. This organization has been in existence forty- 
cae years and now includes an excellent body of male 
voices. “The Song for Marching Men” is a vigorous com 
position and in opening the program was given an excellent 
interpretation. Of the selections in the lighter vein, com- 
positions by Oley Speaks, in a special arrangement, stood 
out conspicuously. The. closing selection, “Lochinvar” by 
Hammond, proved a splendid finale. The society had for its 
assisting artist, Royal Dadmun, baritone, who has a voice 
of fine energy and quality. His program was varied, in 
cluding negro melodies, an aria from “The Masked Ball,” 
and light ballads. The society announced the following 
assisting artists for the remaining concerts: January 18, 
Helen Tas, violinist; March 9, Emma Robert, contralto; 
May 3, Nellic and Sara Kouns, sopranos. 

Several important changes are to be made in Troy choirs 
on January 1, many organists and soloists changing their 
present positions. George Yates Myers, of New York, has 
been appointed organist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
succeeding James McLaughlin, jr., who is to devote his 
entire efforts to St. Joseph’s Church, where he is organist 
and director of the boys’ choir. H. Townsend Heister, 
former assistant organist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
has been engaged as organist at the First Baptist Church 
Mrs. Edward H. Belcher has resigned her position as 
soprano soloist in the Second Presbyterian Church to be 
come soloist at the First Church of Christ Scientist 


The Music Study Club has resumed its meetings this 
season, studying American composers and their works 
Those who participated in the program at the November 
meeting were Eleanor Smart, Julia Schuldt Healy, Mrs. J 


Don Welch, Anna Aston, Ella Westwood, Mrs. William T 


Lawrence, Emma Lotz, Ruth Hardy, and the president, 
Martha Webb Geiser. 
The Schubert Club, under the direction of Charles B 


Weikel, has inaugurated after-rehearsal musicales at the 
Troy Conservatory of Music on Tuesday evenings The 
musicales are attended only by members of the club. The 
society will hold two concerts this season. 

Utica, N. Y¥., December 2, 1921.—The Catholic 
Women’s Club of this city staged an “Old Song” night at 
the Knights of Columbus Hall last evening, with the assist- 
ance of the recently formed K. of C. Glee Club. The club 
annually puts on this old song festival and each year it 
repeats its success. Last evening’s performance was no 
exception to the rule. George Wald directed the concert 
in which the Glee Club, composed of twenty-five male voices, 
bore a conspicuous part. The program was opened with a 
piano solo by Ray Conrad and well rendered soprano solos 
were offered by Mary Collmer, Kathleen Danehy and Mrs 
W. J. O’Brien. A tenor solo by Ray Pender was warmly 
applauded. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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[ Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 





Che past week has been a sad one for Broadway. Evi- 
dently theater patrons are waiting for the holidays to take 
in the current shows. Even the biggest “hits” suffered from 
i decided dropping off in attendance. 

Che important opening for the first of last week was “The 
Varying Shore,” with Elsie Ferguson as the star in Zoe 
\kin's newest play at the Hudson. It is interesting, but 
omething of a task, to keep up with the movie-like plot 

ith its “cut backs.” This is all right for the movie, but 
ather difficult in the theater, 

Another revival has come to Broadway and to the Play 
house, the home of its earlier triumphs—“Bought and Paid 
For.” The critics were very kind to the old favorite melo- 
jrama. It will undoubtedly have something of a run. 

“Her SALARY MAN,” 


lwo weeks ago a little comedy, by an entirely new play- 


wright, Forrest Rutherford (from the West), landed at the 
Cort Theater. It is a very amusing little bit of nothing. 
here are moments of real comedy and a few rather clever 
ituations that take the play out of the impossible class. 
Other than this there will be Very little to remember it by, 
after a few weeks, when we will have forgotten all about 


ever having seen such a play. Its chances are slim for having 
any success here, In all justice it must be stated that this 
comedy is far better than some offered recently, and from 
the pen of some of our well known compilers at that. 

Edna May Oliver, as the aunt, was really funny. The 
leading role was entrusted to Ruth Shepley. It would be 
interesting to have another play from Mr. Rutherford, for 
he has the possibilities of giving us one that will be we'l 
onstructed and at the same time original, 

“Tue Fair Circassian” 

There was an air of disappointment about the Republic 
Cheater at the opening of “The Fair Circassian,” for there 
are so many possibilities from the title for a real shocking 
play, and since it has Al. Woods’ name in connection with 
the production, naturally it was supposed to be on tle order 
of his other plays for this season, Gladys Unger is respon- 
sible for this poor play, and Gertrude Newell for an equally 
poor production. The wonder is how so stupid a play as 
this one could have had so many isolated clever lines that 
cropped up every now and then—just enough to bring forth 
an exclamation and make one wonder if they were original. 
These moments were like warts or a sore thumb, 

Margaret Mower was Zora, the slave girl--the fair Cir- 
cassian who was brought to London as a gift to the Prince. 
She was indeed fair to look upon, but never at any time 
very convincing, Claude King, as the Persian Ambassador, 
gave to his part something worth while, and, with the help 
of a few others in the cast, saved the production from utter 
worthlessness, unless some director can see a chance for a 
movie there. Echlin Gayer, as a member of the Foreign 
Office, had most of those clever lines that were so puzzling. 

It is really remarkable what some producers offer to the 
public in the way of English nobility and society types. 
And when it comes to giving a picture of England’s royalty 
they are pityful. There seems to be a total lack for the ap- 
propriate, and in most characterizations of a royal prince 
it is so laughable that one marvels at their ignorance. Fun 
nier things than this have happened, so who can tell how 
long it will remain? 

New Features ror Hippoprome. 

A new scene, entitled “The Workshop of Santa Claus,” 
will bring together on the big stage for the first time this 
season the one hundred members of the Fokine ballet corps, 
and the 108 members of the ice ballet, together with an espe- 
cially selected group of sixty coryphees, which, with the’ 
principals, will bring back to the big stage at one time 
almost three hundred people. Mr. Dillingham has arranged 
this scene so that it will also introduce the special features 
for the children, which include Power's elephants and Mlle. 
Spangletti, the midget equestrienne comedienne, together 
with a colossal carnival of Hippodrome clowns which will 
be led by Marceline, dean of the Hippodrome funmakers, 
and “Toots,” brother of “Toto,” and will include more than 
thirty world-famous laugh manufacturers. Another addi- 
tional feature arranged for the Christmas season will be 
the Hippodrome Quartet, which will be heard in songs which, 
are reminiscent of minstrelsy as well as in the songs which 
are the American favorites of all time. 

“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 
Tyler has revived the famous old play, “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” and if New York will not go to see the 
present version, the managers might as well give up and 
not try to give anything in the way of amusement. 

Perhaps there was never a play that had a more complete 
success than this one. During the past year a poor film, 
as such thrillers go, was offered and even that did not spoil 
the revival for those of us who saw it. 

The present cast could not be improved upon. Otto 
Kruger, as Jimmy, and Emmett Corrigan, as Doyle, give to 
the performance all of the thrills that one could hope for. 
There are so many well known names that the revival can 
justly be said to have an “all-star cast.” There have been 
many changes at the Gaiety Theater since“Lightnin’” left, 
but there is a good chance for “Jimmy Valentine” to remain 
longer than any of its predecessors. 

RiESENFELD MAKES INTERESTING SPEECH. 

The following speech was delivered by Hugo Riesenfeld on 
November 9, Art Director's Day, during the celebrations 
that accompanied the dedication of the new building for the 
Art Center, This organization is made up of various soci- 
eties—the Art Alliance of America, Art Directors’ Club, 
pT Institute of Graphic Art, New York Society of 

raftsmen, Pictorial Photographers of America, Society of 
Saateinaaen and The Stowaways. Part of Mr. Riesenfeld’s 
speech is printed herewith and deals exclusively with the 
musical: program, because after all, this plays a very. big 
part, with all directors and is a subject that is most inter- 
esting to our readers: 


T have given you a bare idea, a sketchy outline of what. the 
jcture doé’, what it can do, and what I hope it wil] do. 


George 


motion 

In ohe held of art it erase has accomplished more than its devoted 
{friends ever. hoped for, and that field ‘ music. It is hardly nee- 

essary for me to tell you “that the existence of five hundred orches- 

res in motion picture houses has developed in the American public 
or Low music, and a knowledge of music that is growing by leaps 
and hounds. 


It is not so long ago that Seidl and Thomas, the two great Ameri- 
can conductors, tried to give concerts of good music at popular 
prices and found an indifferent public. They were the first to try 
to make the great art the property and joy of all Americans—and 
they failed. They had no motion pictures with which to ldre their 
audiences. 

I remember when the Rialto Theater opened, we played again and 
again the “Poet and Peasant’ overture and similar works-—-works 
of a type best fitted for the beer garden or the promenade concert. 
Today we can play the most difficult of Wagnerian overtures, the 
works of Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, Dukas, and all great composers. 
At least ten million persons attend the performances at the five big 
motion picturemusic houses on Broadway, during a year, They 
hear vocal soloists, usually young singers on their way up, instead 
of old singers on their way down, They see dances, not “splits” 
and kicks and acrobatics, but Greek dancing, impressionistic and 
toe dancing. They see stage settings made by artists, 

The conclusion from all that is perfectly simple. The people 
learn to like music, they learn to like dancing, they learn to appre- 
ciate the beauties of good stage settings. But—and this I wish to 
make as clear as I can—-all this would have been impossible had it 
not been for the motion picture, For it is the motion picture that 
draws the people to our houses, it is the motion picture that makes 
it possible for us to maintain the orchestras, singers and dancers, 
It is the motion picture that makes it possible for us to have the 
stage settings that we have. Out of every ticket that a fan buys to 
our houses, at least fifteen cents is devoted to music. In other words, 
the motion picture patrons of the city of New York, willingly and 
unwillingly, endow the orchestras and artists, 

If were to make a comparison between the development of 
music in this, our new country, where music is stil] young, and 
music in Europe, where it is part and parcel of the daily life of the 
people, 1 should be tempted to say that the motion picture theater 
is taking the place of the beer garden of Europe, except that here we 
have no beer, Over there the people gather in these gardens or in 
the public squares, buy a glass of Coss for a cent or two and enjoy 
the music of a military band or of a first class orchestra, They 
come on Sunday or holiday and on every pleasant evening to enjoy 
the music, and unconsciously they learn it until music has become 
a part of their lives, So, t tae in this country, if the motion 
pictures continue to be the drawing power that they are now, the 
people will learn to love and know the music that they get with the 
ran until music with them, too, will become a part of their 
ives, 

It has been 
theaters has grown, 


interesting to note that as the attendance at our 
and as more and more motion picture theaters 
have installed orchestras, the attendance at the symphony concerts 
has increased. About two years ago Walter Damrosch told me 
that we, with our orchestras, were training audiences for his con- 
certs. It was a flattering and pleasing remark, Ever since that 
time we have tried to train our orchestras to keep pace with the 
musical taste of our audiences, 

I have neglected—deliberately—what I consider one of the main 
contributions by the motion picture drama to the world of art 
mean the opportunity it offers to painters, creators of stage settings, 
to almost everybody in the field of creative art. Illus 
trated titles, started as crude things, They now employ hundreds 
of skilled men. They are improving, and some day we shall wake 
up and find a new form of painting and sculpture in that field. 
Interior decorators are struggling with the problem of making the 
beauties of a drawing room, a bedroom, or a salon register on the 
sereen in black and white. The best available talent has been en 
gaged for this branch of art. They have worked and experimented 
and worked, until now—if you watch pictures—you will find good 
taste creeping into the settings used for homes—in fact, for all 
settings in the better class of pictures, The millions who see these 
things are bound to learn, bound to improve conditions in their own 
homes, It may be a slow process, but in time it will work out. 

The motion picture has its weaknesses and its sins. It is well 
that we have critics who look for flaws, who spur the producer on to 
better and better things. But if it continues to accomplish even in 
the smallest measure the things it has started to do in the world of 
art, with all] its errors and all its sins, it will have done a service 
not only to art and artists, but also to all mankind. 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


THe STRAND. 

Again an imported film has come to a local picture 
house, and again it has proven to be a film of superior 
worth, The picture has been given a new name for the 
American showing, “All for a Woman,” and this change is 
about the only thing that can be criticised. The story is 
of the activities of Danton and Robespierre, during the 
French Revolution. The French seem to be the favorite 
source of inspiration for these German films. 

Many of the large cast are familiar to movie fans. Emil 
Jannings was Danton, and, though he has become famous 
over here through his "splendid work in “Passion” and “De- 
ception,” this new picture shows him in an entirely new 
light. Proving beyond doubt that he is a splendid actor and 
has few equals in the films. Egbert Burnham, baritone, 
was the principal soloist. His number was “Gypsy Love 
Song,” by Herbert. The voice has a good quality, but is 
small and lacks the sonority and vibrancy that the low 
voices must have to be effective. 

The overture by the Strand Symphony Orchestra was 
“Robespierre” (Litoff), with Carl Edourde directing. It 
was a very interesting reading, and the choice was most ap- 
propriate for the feature. Estelle Carey, soprano, sang 
“Birds on the Wing” (Nutting). McCay’s comedy, “The 
Pet,” was a scream —this is the second of these “Dreams of 
a Rarebit Fiend,” and they are certainly good fun. The 
entire program at this house was fine and well worth the 
money, 


sc ulptors 


Tue Rivori anpd RIALTO. 

At both of these houses, the feature picture, “Get-Rich- 
Quick W alling ford,” was the big attraction. From all of 
the press, the opinion seems to be that as a picture of the 
famous story it is a decided success. As for the movie fans, 
they simply packed both theaters all week. The film proved 
to be exceptionally good from every viewpoint. 

At the Rivoli, the overture was “Evolution of Dixie,” by 
Mayhew L. Lake, conducted by Frederick Stahlberg and 
Emanuel Baer. The number is. familiar and never fails to 
go over in great style. There is a swing to the arrange- 
ment of this famous melody that never fails to get applause. 
The new Weber male quartet sang as its number, “A Song 
at Twilight,” to the delight of the audience. The feature 
was quite long, so the musical program was somewhat 
curtailed. 

Over at the Rialto, the overture was “Southern Rhapsody,” 
by ‘Louis Hosmer, also a very well known number and 
appropriate as a background for the film. Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau conducted. The soloist was Carl Rol- 
lins, baritone, who sang “The Old Oaken Bucket” and “My 
Home. Town,” assisted by the Rialto ensemble. After the 
big feature, Mayhew Lake directed the orchestra in a 
charming fantasie of his own to “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” It 
could easily have been encored. The most complete pro- 
gram ended with a Cartoon Comedy. It was a banner week 
for both of the Riesenfeld houses. 


Tue Captor. 


The success of John Barrymore in “The Lotus Eater,’ 
which was shown at the Capitol the week beginning Novem- 
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"AMUSEMENTS 


“‘Hippolboma’s Show.”—Evening World, 
Peps DILLIN oy 6th Annual Wonder Show 


‘GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO ‘iru; $1.00, EVE'S “sit 








MARK Direction J. L. Plunk 
STRAN Brondway ist i7th Gt 
Week Beginning Dec. 18. 


POLA NEGRI in 
“VENDETTA” 


with EMIL JANNINGS 


THE STRAND SYMPHON Y ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 





World's Largest Sowey at os St. 
and foremost way to Door” 
Motion Pic- eowe BOWES, 
ture Palace g. Dir. 


Week Beginning Sunday, Dec. “ 
SELZNICK Presents 


“A MAN’S HOME” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA ©"'°,BAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 











Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
Broadway at 49th hoa 


RIVOLI 
Adolph Zukor 
WILLIAM DeMIL "PRODUCTION 


‘ 
‘MISS LULU BETT” 
With Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, Theodore Roberts, 
‘Helen Ferguson 
A Paramount Picture 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 





RIALTO Times Square 

Jesse L. Lasky presents 
Wallace Gloria Elliott 
REID SWANSON DEXTER 


in “DON’T TELL EVERYTHING” 


A Paramount Picture 


“THE BASHFUL SUITOR" 
A Triart Production 








Ampico Reproducing Piano 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, first movement 
Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION Broadway at 44th Street 


Performances at 2:30 and 8:30 


Jesse L. Lasky presents 
CECIL B. DeMILLE PRODUCTION 


“FOOL’S PARADISE” 


A Paramount Picture 


Mme. Victorina Krigher 
Prima ballerine Moscow Grand Opera 
“IN A DOLL SHOP” 
Criterion Ballet and Ensemble 
Criterion Orchestra 

















ber 27, led to its showing again last week. The musical and 
supplementary program was likewise repeated. 
May JOHNSON. 


OBITUARY 


Victor Jacobi 


Victor Jacobi, composer of the music of many musical 
comedies and light operas, died in the Lenox Hill Hospital 
on December 10, following a short illness. He was a 
Hungarian, born in Budapest thirty-seven years ago. The 
surviving relatives are a brother and sister. Mr. Jacobi lived 
in New York City for many years and had taken out his 
first citizenship papers, intending to make the United States 
his home. His first operetta was “The Proud Princess” and 
his first score to be heard here was “The Marriage Market” 
in 1914, His popularity increased with “Rambler Rose” 
and “Sybil,” the latter in 1916, starring Julia Sanderson, 
Joseph Cawthorn and Donald Brian. With Fritz Kreisler 
he wrote the music of “Apple Blossoms,” presented at the 
Globe Theater in 1919. At the same theater his last work, 
“The Love Letter,” was recently performed. Several of his 
songs caught the popular taste, notably “On Miami’s Shore.” 

The funeral took place last Tuesday at Campbell’s parlors 
and was attended by-a large gathering of theatrical and 
musical persons, Leonard Liebling delivered a short eulogy 











Joseph Ritter 


Joseph Ritter, aged seventy-five years, and formerly 
identified with the musical life of Pittsburgh and for four 
years a resident of Atlantic City, died December 2 at his 
residence, following an illness of over six weeks. Mr. 
Ritter for over forty years was choir director of St. George's 
Church, Pittsburgh, and was known as one of the best 
piano tuners in the country. He is survived by his widow, 
Sarah Martha Ritter, once known in England and in this 
country for her delightful contralto voice; Joseph Ritter, 
jr., Mattie B. Bingey (known for her artistic lyric voice), 
both of Pittsburgh, and Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano, of 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Ritter’s remains were taken to 
Pittsburgh for interment in the family vault. 
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TO INQUIREF 





REPLIE 


Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the itation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


IsABELLE SANDERMAN, 

“Can you tell me if a singer named either Isabelle Laurence 
or Isabelle Sanderman, from Scotland, ever was known in Eng- 
land, and was she associated with Clara Butt?” 

Neither of these names can be found in any of the musical dic- 
tionaries, nor in the account of Mme. Butt’s career. The best 
thing to do is to write to Mme. Butt, who is now in Australia but 
will be coming through Canada before long. You can perhaps get 
the information from her then. 

ALMOST A SNEEZE, 

“Will you please give the pronunciation of the Russian opera, 
‘Snegourotchka,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff?” 

A Russian says it is approximately: “‘Sne-goo’-rutch-ka”’ 

EXPENSIVE LESSONS. . 

“I am sixteen years old, and, as people say, have a remark- 
able talent for singing. I have gone to a great singing teacher 
and he charges ten dollars a lesson. Now my father is a tailor, 
and we do not have much money, so how is a girl with a good 
voice to take lessons?” 

You say, “I have, as people say, a remarkable talent for singing.” 
We are sorry to say that that is what is said about a majority of 
girls who have any voice at all, but it is hardly probable that a 
teacher who charges ten dollars a lesson would have continued to 
take that fee, knowing your circumstances unless you really had a 
remarkable voice. There are teachers who give free instruction, 
but it is usually to those who have been studying for one year or 
more with them and have special talent that the teacher gives these 
free lessons, as assistance to a pupil who is without means to go 
on with his work. There is a list of prizes in the Musicat Courter 
each week and you can see what would he available in your case, 
but the market is so overcrowded that it is most difficult for a 
young’ musician to obtain instruction in this manner. The only 
thing is to watch the columns of the Musicat Courter and take me 
vantage of everything you see. The majority of teachers who give 
such prizes are most anxious that their names be withheld as there 
are so many more applications than it is possible for them to take 
care of, 

SowerBy’s PUBLISHERS. 

“Will you please inform me who publishes the piano composi 
tions of the eminent young composer, Leo Sowerby, who has 
just left for the American Academy, Rome, Italy, for a period 
of study?” 

The Boston Music Company, 26 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

Books Apout SINGING. 

“Tl am asking for information regarding the very 
works on the market—works that deal with correct breathing, 
breath control, placement of tones, registers, etc. If you can 
give me any talestatian. I shall greatly appreciate it.” 

Here are some that come to mind: Harriette Brower’s ‘Vocal 
Mastery,” published by F. A. Stokes; H, C, Curtis’ “Voice Building 
and Tone Placing,” D, Appleton & Co.; Harry Plunket Greene's 
“Interpretation in Song,” MacMillan Company; Max Heinrich’s 
“Correct Principles of Classical Singing,’’ Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.; /, J. Henderson’s “The Art of the Singer,’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; Lilli Lehmann’s “How to Sing,’’ Macmillan Co.; Wes- 
ley Mills, ‘Voice Production in Singing and Speaking,” J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company; Jutta Bell-Ranske’s ‘Health, co a and Song,’ 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; Harold Hurlburt’s “Voice Fundamen 
tals,” G. Schirmer. There are many, many books on this subject 
and if you will write to the various publishing houses, also the 
book department of G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Oliver Ditson Co,, 8 East 34th Street, New York, and Carl 
Fischer, 48 Cooper Square, New York, etc., they will be glad to 
send you their catalogues, 

Leopotp KraAMeR STILL ALIVE. 

“Can you tell me whether Leopold Kramer, the distinguished 
violinist and concertmaster of the once famous Thomas Orches 
tra of Chicago, is alive? Rumors have been afloat to the ef 
fect that he died during the war.” 

Mr. Kramer is very much alive and now is concertmaster of the 
City Theater of Hamburg, with a pension for life. He can be 
reached at Petkum Str. 24, Hamburg, Germany. 


best vocal 





Nevin and Milligan Do Two-a-Day 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan temporarily entered the 
ranks of the “Two-a-Day” artists in Scranton, Pa., on 
December 5. In the afternoon, they gave their costume 
recital, “Three Centuries of American Song,” under the 
auspices of the Music Department of the Century Club, and 
in the evening, in the Second Presbyterian Church, they 
provided the major portion of the program of the Ninth 
Public Service of the Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. Mr. Milligan played 
by request his own “Prelude on a Traditional Melody,” the 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” transcribed by Carl Diton, 
and, as a final voluntary, Arthur Foote’s “Solemn March.” 
Miss Nevin sang “I Will Extol Thee,” by Costa, to Mr. 
Milligan’s accompaniment. On Decemher 7 Miss Nevin 
gave a song recital, largely devoted to American music, at 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Werrenrath Completing Pre-Holiday Tour 


Reinald Werrénrath will complete his pre-holiday tour 
of twenty engagements in Atlanta, Ga., December 19. The 
new year will begin on January 3 with a concert in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and the baritone will sing eight more engage- 
ments before starting his Pacific Coast tour on January 31 
in Riverside, Cal. From Worcester he goes to Springfield, 
Mass., January 5; Providence, R. I., January 8; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., January 9; Maplewood, N. J., January 11; New 
Haven, Conn., January 13; Bridgeport, Conn., January 14; 
Omaha, Neb. January 19. 

His “Golden Gate” western tour begins the last day of 
January. There follow, for the month of February, twelve 
more concerts, all of which are in the State of California. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Once again the baritone strikes his lucky number—thirteen— 
for he will appear in California in Riverside, January 31; 
Claremont, February 3; Visalia, February 5; Fresno, Febru- 
ary 6; Merced, February 7; Palo Alto, February 9; Stock- 
ton, February 10; San Francisco, February 12; Oakland, 
February 13; San Diego, February 15; Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 16; Los Angeles, February 18; San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 19. 

From California Mr. Werrenrath goes on various tours 
through Canads, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, etc., 
working his way East to fill many spring engagements, 
which will include his second New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall, April 2; his appearance with the Beethoven Society at 
Aeolian Hall on April 17, and his annual reappearance at 
the New York City Spring Music Festival on April 13 at 
the Manhattan Opera House. 


Many Bookings for Frank Cuthbert 


The remarkable list of engagements announced for 
Frank Cuthbert indicates that Walter Anderson has intro- 
duced another fine artist to succeed the many others who 
became famous through the efforts of this progressive 
manager. 

A good starter for Mr, Cuthbert’s first season as a New 
York artist was made at the Charlotte Festival in Septem- 





Trinity Court Studio 
FRANK CUTHBERT, 


basso-cantante. 


ber, when his appearance drew from the Observer critic 
the following: “Frank Cuthbert is one of the most pleas- 
ing singers heard in this city. His voice is a splendid 
organ and he sings with fine musicianship.” 

Mr. Cuthbert, who hails from Pittsburgh, is the fortunate 
possessor of a basso cantante voice of such range and char- 
acter as to enable him to include a large repertory of works 
written for the bass-baritone voice. 

Included in Mr. Cuthbert’s bookings are the following: 
Newark Festival; ‘Messiah’ engagements at Lindsborg, 
Kan., Festival; Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir and London 
Choral Society; a tour with Lenora Sparkes, taking in Mon- 
treal,- Toronto, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, etc. He has also 
received an offer of one of the most prominent church 
choir positions in New York City for next season. 


Jacobinoff Plays at the Stanley 


Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and J. Halfenstein Mason, 
haritone, were engaged for an appearance of two weeks’ 
duration at the Stanley in Philadelphia, but unfortunately 
Mr. Mason contracted a heavy cold and was unable to 
appear. The baritone’s non-appearance proved a great 
disappointment to the audiences, for it necessitated the 
rearranging of the program. However, Mr. Jacobinoff 
was given an enthusiastic reception and won many new 
admirers. 


A Return Engagement for Dr. Wolle 


On Saturday afternoon, December 17, Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
will give an organ concert in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., under the auspices of the Chromatic Club 
of that city. This is a return engagement for Dr. Wolle 
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BROOKLYN ACADEMY of MUSIC 
Monday, December 26th 
Only Personal Appearance in Brooklyn of 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
THE COMPOSER 


Assisted by ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, Contralto, 
in a Programme of Strauss Songs, with the Com- 
poser at the Piano. 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 








NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Thursday, December 15 


Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening 
.. Aeolian Hall 


Amy Grant, opera recital, morning . 


Ignaz Friedman, piano recital, evening \eolian Hall 
Richard Strauss and Elizabeth Schumann, afternoon 
Town Hall 


Friday, December 16 
Carnegie Hall 
Acolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 
Biltmore 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon 
Rose Raymond, piano recital, afternoon 
Jencie Calloway-John, song recital, evening 
Greta Torpadie, afternoon 
Friday Morning Musicale 
Saturday, December 17 

Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Joseph Schwarz and Eddy Brown, evening Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, children’s concert, 

morning F oe \colian Hall 
Anthony George Bilotti, piano recital, evening.. Aeolian Hall 
Folk Song Concert, evening Town Hall 


Sunday, December 18 
Walter Damrosch, explanatory recital, afternoon 


oon ; Acolian- Hall 

Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon frown Hall 

Vocal and Instrumental Concert, evening Town Hall 
Monday, December 19 

Leon Sampaix, piano recital, afternoon \eolian Hall 


Trio Classique of New York, evening \colian Hall 


Tuesday, December 20 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Mt. Holyoke College Christmas Choir, evening 

z ae . Aeolian Hall 
Nina Tarasova, costume recital, evening Town Hall 
Wednesday, December 21 


Moskowski benefit concert, evening Carnegie Hall 


Mildred Graham at Norristown 


Mildred Graham appeared on December | at Norristown, 
Pa., with the Choral Society in Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 


winning the unanimous praise of the critics. Two of her 
press clippings are reproduced herewith 

Miss Graham's artistic soprano voice, with its appealing dramatic 
qualities again made a Norristown musical event memorable Het 
voice filled the Opera House with power and heauty of tone in 
her aria “Hear Ye Israel." She was given opportunity to be heard 
at her best and fairly thrilled the audience with the rendition 
Norristown Times, December 2, 1921 

In the opening aria of the second part, “Hear Ye Israel,” the 
full beauty and richness of Mildred Graham's voice contrasted with 
the pathos of her rendition of the wailing appeal of the widow at 
the beginning of the oratorio, “What have I to do with the oO 


Man of God Norristown Daily Herald, December 2, 1921 


Patricolo Soloist at Columbus Hospital Concert 


A musicale and reception given by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of Columbus Hospital for the benefit of the sick and poor 
was held Wednesday afternoon, December 7, at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York. The musicale was under the direc- 


tion of Angelo Patricolo, pianist, who played with his ac 
customed artistic finish the fantasy on “Sonnambula,” Bel 
lini-Thalberg; two Chopin numbers, nocturne and vals¢ 


as well as concert paraphrase on “Trovatore,” Verdi-Liszt 
He was assisted by Clara Auwell, harp, and Carro Greene 
soprano, the former contributing four and the latter three 
solos. A large audience attended, materially benefiting this 
worthy cause 


Lillian Eubank Has Many Dates 


December is a busy month for Lillian Eubank, who has 
sung in Red Wing, Minn., December 5, and will appear in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 20; Indianapolis, Ind., De 


cember 21, and with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


on December 25. Since the beginning of the season Miss 
Eubank has been kept constantly on the “go,” filling the 
numerous engagements booked for her through her man 


agers, Harry and Arthur Culbertson 








USED COPIES OF SACRED AN- 


THEMS wanted for choir of 80. Also without private bath, $50 to $125 monthly. Wonderful tone and appearance. Perfect A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
cantatas and oratorios. In writing please Suitable for teachers and students, clubs, condition. Apply to F. P., care Musical has added a new department to 
mention title, composer, condition and and ensemble work. Dependable hall and Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. their activities and can offer to mu- 


number of copies. Arthur Snyder, 9 Wa- 
ter street, Newburgh, N, Y. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS—37-39-41 West 
Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 
SuitaMle for a teacher having fastidious 
clientele. Vacancies at the Ninth Street 





prietor. 


branch; ‘arge and small studios, with or | 


OPPORTUNITIES 








telephone service, with maid service avail- | ___ 
able. Studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to sublet on part time basis. 
tions for ensemble groups and clubs. 
Houses are located in best sections of New 
York. Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele. pro- 
Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. 


Accommoda- STUDIO 


Central location. 


New York. 


GUARNERIUS CELLO FOR SALE 


PART TIME—Beautiful, 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 

} Address 

care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 

| 





sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
Wagnerian operatic story of Tannhauser’s quest for love 
is supplemented by one of the most entrancing ballets Pav- 
ley and Oukrainsky have set forth. Rosa Raisa added laurels 
to her already gorgeous crown as Elizabeth. Richard Schu- 
as Tannhauser, Joseph Schwarz as Wolfram, and Wolf, 
Ritch, Beck, Dua, Nicolay, Van Gordon and Dusseau, pre 
sented the German opera in an extremely satisfying manner 


bert 


“Monna VANNA,” Decemper 7. 
“Monna Vanna” was repeated with the usual cast, in- 
cluding, in the leads, Lucien Muratore, Mary Garden, George 


Baklanoff, Edouatd Cotreuil and Constantin Nicolay. Po 
lacco conducted 

December 8 

was repeated with Rosa Raisa in one of her most 
Patticra was the Mario, George Baklanoff 
trio was well supported by Nicolay, 
Faleo and Uhl. Angelo Ferrari 


“Tose a 


Tosca” 
brilliant roles 
the Scarpia, and the 
Trevisan, Oliviero, Civai, 
conducted 
December 9 

rhe first special performance of the season —— of sub 
iption brought forth another presentation of “Carmen,” 
with Garden in the title role, Muratore as Jose ae Georges 


“CARMEN,” 


Baklanoff «s Escamillo. Mary McCormic was again the 
Micaela, and others in the cast were Pavloska, Payan, Dua, 
Mojica, D’'Hermanoy, Defrere and Corenti. Polacco con 


lucted Pavley, Oukrainsky and ballet appeared in the 
act in one of their best offerings 
DecempBer 10 (MATINEE) 

Saturday matinee brought Verdi's “Rigoletto” to the foot 
ights with Joseph Schwarz’s pungen presentation of -the 
hunchback jester. Tito Schipa, the popular tenor, sang the 
Duke, with Edith Mason as Gilda, while Lazzari, Pavloska 
Nicolay, Corenti, Cantor, Schneider, Civai, Oliviero, Wan 
derbosch and Toft made up the balance of the cast. Polacco 


nducted 


“RIGOLETTO,” 


“Apa,” Decemper 10 (Evenine) 

priced devotees of opera had an unusual 
“Aida” with exactly the same cast 
nights The principals were 
Cotreuil, Van Gordon, Pattiera, Lazzari, Rimini, 
and Oliviero, and there were incidental dances 
Angelo Ferrari conducted 


The popular 
treat presented in Verdi's 
is on regular subscription 
Kaisa 
Schneider 
by the corps de ballet 

Overa Notes 

Next month “Pelleas and Melisande” will be 
Mary Garden and Alfred Maguenat in the title roles 
likely that on Saturday afternoon, December 
will be presented with Marguerite Namara in 


revived with 


It is most 
| I hai : 
the title role 

\n Isolde has been found in Mme. Lauer-Kotlar from 
the Frankfort-on-the-Main Opera House, now on her way 
here “Tristan and Isolde” will be presented after Christ- 
ma 
Maiden” may not be given this season by the 
hicago Opera Association 
may be given on the last evening of the year, 
cast including Mary Garden, Muratore and 
It will not be at all improbable that Gabriel 


The Snow 
( 

Carmen 
with a star 
taklanoff 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


has left a legacy to the Children of America 
of a new set of pieces, just published 


stro IN GRANDMOTHER’S ATTIC 


(There are twelve pieces in the set.) 
> 9. 25 Separately $.25 and $.30 each 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
GLEN DILL ri Ay GUNN gives teaching ideas in the No, 16. 
Study-Service Sheet, Sent free to teachers of piano. 


EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
57 West 45th Street New York City 






































MUSICAL COURIER 


Grovlez will then make his belated debut at the conductor’s 
desk. 

“Romeo and Juliet” will be sung with Muratore and 
Mason, and later on with Muratore and Galli-Curci. 

“Manon” will be revived week after next with Muratore 
and Mason. 

Last spring the writer predicted that at the opera here 
many repetitions would be given weekly. They are. 

“La Fete 4 Robinson,” by Grovlez, will, in all probability, 
not be danced this season, even though costumes and music 
were bought; the scenery has not been started. 

Maria Ivogiin will probably make her debut as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville.” Rene Devries. 


Telmanyi Pleases Southerners 
The New York press was not alone in its praise of Tel- 
manyi, the violinist, who gave two recitals here within seven- 
teen days, for the appended out of town notices are likewise 
most favorable : 


Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, scored one of the greatest 
musical triumphs ever known in Columbia, An audience limited in 
its size only by the capacity of the Grand Opera House gave him 
an_ ovation on Friday night such as is seldom accorded any one by 
a Maury county audience, He will play to larger crowds on his tour 
of America but never anywhere to a more responsive or apprecia- 
tive audience than that which received him with open arms. 
Telmanyi faced an audience drawn from all sections of the county 
and many from other counties, including several musicians from 

Nashville. Telmanyi’s program throughout was classical of 
the classics. It was all from the most difficult selections of the 
great masters. ‘ But there was nothing lacking whatever 
in his interpretation of exceptionally difficult scores. He is the 
absolute and complete master of the violin. It responds to his 
slightest touch, iven those whose ears are not attuned to the 
highest of the classics appreciated the master’s fine execution and 
joined quite as enthusiastically in the applause as ‘did those who 
were better qualified to judge the finish and technic of his touch. 
It was a triumph for deimenyi. —Columbia, Tenn., Daily Herald. 


It was an evening to be remembered . It willbe, Telmanyi is 
all that is expected of a violinist straight from. Hungary. He is 
intense, he has a rich, warm, eloquent tone; he has a technic that 
is so naturally fluent and ready that one would try to avoid calling 
it “masterly,” for that term suggests arrogance, and his playing 
is too human for that. There is about it dignity and repression, 
and melancholy and sometimes a moment of rapturous freedom and 
abandonment, But always there is understanding and an earnest 
desire to get the composer's meaning clearly and carefully across 
to the audience. It is interesting playing—the kind that feeds the 
music-hungr The. Cesar Franck sonata was played, by 
the two with requisite purity and subtility.—Columbia (S. C.) The 
State. 


The pearance of Emil Telmanyi, the great Hungarian violinist, 
at the “Er and Opera House Friday night, was probably the most 
exciting experience of the kind that Co umbians have ever enjoyed. 
The violinist captivated the large audience in the opening number, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, after which he was recalled several 
times. His playing was electrifying. Eproumest the program he 
displayed a colossal technic and a tone of cellolike resonance. His 
bowing was full of dash, spirit and assurance and there was always 
perfect clarity. Telmanyi’s nature is essentially musical, but t 
fiery Ifungartan temperament is controlled by taste and intellect. 
He plays his violin as if he loved it and had ceased to think of 
the public.—-Columbia (Tenn.) Maury Democrat, 


A Busy Week for Gabrilowitsch 


During the week of December 11 Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
in addition to wielding the baton at the regular subscription 
concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, of which he 
is director, will give recitals in Buffalo, Boston “and 
Brooklyn. 


Patton and Dilling in Joint Recital 

referred to by the critie of the New York 
will give a joint recital 
Monessen, Pa., on 


Fred Patton, 
Mail as “the. king of baritones,” 
with Mildred Dilling, the harpist, in 
January 5. 


Casals on Way Here 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has received a cable 
announcing that Pablo Casals, the cellist, will sail from 
Liverpool on the S. S. Cedric and arrive here before 
Christmas. 


Magdeleine Du Carp Recital Postponed 
The recital of Magdeleine Du Carp, pianist, scheduled 
for Aeolian Hall on December 6, but postponed, will take 
place later in the season at Carnegie Hall. 


December 15, 1921 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55) 

Under the auspices of the Utica Bureau of Music, Helen 
Kelley, a native of Utica and a successful concert artist, 
vondees a concert, with John Barnes Wells, tenor, at the 
State Armory, November 30, for the benefit of Roger Whit- 
more, local violinist, in order that the youthful prodigy may 
continue his studies in the art. Miss Kelley is a general 
favorite, both personally and as an artist, and she was 
warmly welcomed. Mr. Wells is, of course, well known 
as a lyric singer, but his most appealing and successful 
songs in this city were “Little Women o’ Mine” and his 
own composition, “Dream Port,” a particularly appealing 
lullaby. Roger Whitmore covered himself with glory in his 
contribution to the program. The introduction and rondo 
capriccio of Saint-Saens was delivered with remarkable pre- 
cision of technic. Mr. Whitmore’s home is in Ilion, but he 
is a graduate of the Utica Conservatory of Music and is 
now studying with Sevcik at Ithaca. 

A number of Uticans assisted in the annual concert given 
by the Men’s Society of the Welsh Presbyterian Church in 
Rome, November 30. Rev. R. T. Roberts, D. D., conducted 
the program. The accompanists were Anne Lapp, Owen 
Jones and William R. Thomas, all of Utica, and Miss Fer- 
ries of Rome. 


Waterbury, Conn., November 28, 1921.—The golden 
jubilee concert given here under the management of Paul 
Prentzel, by a world-famous artist or artists, took place 
November 15, when the concert was presented by Titta 
Ruffo, baritone ; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, with Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist-com- 
poser, as accompanist. The enthusiasm of the big audience 
was great. After the concert a banquet was given to 
Ruffo by some of the prominent Italians of the city, and was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Three cantatas have been given here during the past 
week or two. On Sunday afternoon, November 20, the 
choir of the First Congregational Church, an aggregation 
of forty-four voices with quartet, gave Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” under the leadership of Alvin E. Gillett. 
The church was crowded to the doors and many were 
unable to gain admission. The male quartet of this church, 
composed of G. L. Burwell, first tenor; William Houston, 
second tenor; Alvin Gillett, first bass, and Charles C. Fos- 
ter, second bass, went to New York November 27, to sing 
at the commemoration of the “Ss raf -fifth anniversary of 
the opening of the West Side Y, M. A. 

At the First Methodist Church, ee cantata, “The 
Harvest Is Ripe,” was sung by the choir, and at the First 
Baptist Church, the cantata, “The Triumph of David,” by 
Dudley Buck; both took place on November 27 


Worcester, Mass., November 12, 1921.—With Geral- 
dine Farrar, who appeared November 7 in Mechanics’ Hall, 
came Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone. 
Miss Sassoli charmed with her harp playing and Mr. Scho- 
field made a pleasing impression in his song groups and 
the Verdi aria. 

Mrs. John Frederick Donnelly, one of Worcester’s concert 
singers, contributed one of the most delightful entertain- 
ments of the week, an “Album of American Music.” Mrs 
Donnelly, who is a former pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
presented twenty-five of her vocal pupils in the album in 
Poli's Theater, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
Plantation songs, light opera, stirring marches, musical 
comedy and the classics were introduced to illustrate “music 
from ’60 to ’21.” 

J. Vernon Butler, conductor of the Worcester Oratorio 
Society has announced that Fred Patton, Judson House, 
Alma Beck and Laura Littlefield are the soloists engaged for 
“The Messiah,” which will be presented by the society 
December 27 in Mechanics’ Hall. 

Walter Ojerholm has been appointed organist and choir 
director of the Quinsigamond Congregational Church. Mr. 
Ojerholm will succeed Hugo D. Sharp, who resigned be- 
cause of business duties and concert engagements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sharp returned recently from a concert 
tour through New England cities. Mr. Sharp is a skilled 
violinist, and Mrs. Sharp a pianist and soprano. Their tour 
was a successful one. 
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PRINCESS TSIANINA 


(Pronounced CHI-NEE-NA, Translated WILDFLOWER) 
“AMERICA’S OWN” FAMOUS MEZZ0-SOPRANO 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
AMERICA’S BELOVED COMPOSER-PIANIST 
APPEARING JOINTLY INTHEIR PROGRAM OF 
100% 


Featuring Selections and Arias from Cadman's er tan 
available for Opera, Concert, Recital, tival. w 


AND 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


‘a Success ae: 
Bookin: 


2847 North Grand Ave., ne Louis, Mo. 








SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


Phone Tremont 481 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 














BLANCHE CON TRALTO 
G A BR B Song Writer 
Instruction - Coach 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


PIANIST 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ALICE HACKETT 


PIANIST 
1510 Third Ave, N., Fort Dodge, Iowa 





GERTRUDE LYRIC SOPRANO 

Concerts and Recitals 
Voice Building 

Tel. Circle 1350 








603 Cernegie Hall 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEPSON, Pres. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


BU RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 
KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





Consress Hotel and Annex === 


OOP ere 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Restaurant, Unsur 
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Cincinnati 
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OLD MAKES 
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Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 











Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


















WING 


WING & SON, 


A masical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 











Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














= MURPHY 


TEN. OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA o. 
For Concert feqere meat Apply 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BU EAD 
8 East 34th Sareet New York 



















BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J.C. Hardy, President T. S. Lovette, Dean 
The largest of its kind in the country 
BELTON, TEXAS 


TS LOVETTE 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


= HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








A Soprano 
635 Liacols Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
CHICAGO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 





Soprano 


Concerts 


PZZ>z 


Chicago, IL 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














GRANBERRY 
PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Beoxiets—Carneciz Hatt, New Youx. 


wien CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


:DILLING 


Met. mameaes “ Sears, lk -_ N.Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Duo-Art Records 
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New York School of Music and Arts 


160 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages. 
Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. 





OF THE CITY oF 








NEW YORK 

120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 

THE BEAUFORT 

WIGTOR HARRIS "==: 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINCINC IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hatt, Caicaco, Int. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 














KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
















55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 
e PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
Sir MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Ideal residence department with superior equipment 


For 4 

address Beatua Bavn, Directress 

arn Ave., Bennett Ave., and 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


logue and inf 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 3, 1922 





SPECIAL FEATURES: Piano Pedagogy Course, Kate 8. Chittenden 
Master Class in Singing, Sergei Klibansky 
B reiths Lupt Technics, Florence Leonard 
Master Class in V iolin, Theodore Spiering 
All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
Tel. Circie 5329 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. 
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ESTEV PIANO co. 





New York City 
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oe 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 











“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 






The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 








Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: i Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


| Saw ‘Toi: Womans 8¥6 mae 
NICH-&:-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


| SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia Ne TTT 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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—— 
The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O me¢r Sis dimeiens Coin New York, June igth, 1919 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Roe sien 
a S onym for artistic excellence. oo are certainly to be congratulated on your 
| or forty years the Sohmer family pone lg Ty gl 
| have been making Sohmer pianos. t Tt ia to exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
To make the most artistic piano Slinting hy the hutobcne leds dn the ‘payer 
possible has been the one aim, and mene Sincerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by a Zopd, 
the fact that: 
plton labios os en ee THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 
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